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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of stu- 
dents, belonging to any religion in the world or to none, who are 
united by their approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish 
to remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of 
good-will whatsoever their religious opinions, and by their 
desire to study religious truths and to share the results of their 
studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession 
of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration for 
Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and 
they regard Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma 
to be imposed by authority. They consider that belief should 
be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its ante- 
cedent, and should rest on knowledge, not on assertion. They 
extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, not as a privilege 
they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they seek to 
remove ignorance, not to punishit. ‘They see every religion as 
an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis 
of all religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive 
possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love 
which guide its evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, 
as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway: 
to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world 
the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know. the Spirit as 
himself and the mind and body as his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intel- 
ligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing 
to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true THEOSOPHIST, 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue THEOSOPHICAL SocIETY was formed at New York, November 17, 
1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 

SEconD.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philos- 
ophy and Science. 

Tuirp.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers. 
latent in man. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the speciak 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings 
or opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any 
teacher or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his. 
choice on any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered 
ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of 
membership in any school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs 
neither bestow privileges nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council 
earnestly request every member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act 
upon these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own 


right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims: 
and activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization 
entirely independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on: 
developing its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards. 
its own goal as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom 
which in the abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought 
and action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for tts 
Official Notices appearing in ‘The Supplement”’. 


en is estimated, by those whose genius is expressed through 

such statistical channels, that the population of the world 
is increasing every day by more than eighty 
thousand individuals. Each year that comes 
men must find methods by which Mother 
Earth may be persuaded to yield, from her treasured stores, 
food enough to satisfy no less than thirty million more hungry 
people than she did the year before. And, too, they must 
be housed and clothed and educated. ‘The repercussions of 
their presence will penetrate into every branch of human 
society. They will want many things—cars, radios and books. 
They will create a need for more churches, asylums and 
prisons, cinemas, colleges and football fields. ‘They will want 
to travel and will have to be provided with transportation. 
Because of them we shall need more firemen, policemen, 
lawyers, doctors and school teachers. The list, of course, 
could be continued almost indefinitely, for thirty million 
people equal a fair-sized nation; and a new one will be 
added every year. Therefore the problem mounts in intensity 
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with every passing day, and we can assume that it will 
continue to mount, though in greater intensity, as we go 
forward into the future. 

These facts are given as a reminder that the world is not 
standing still. Not only does our planet roll along unceasingly 
through space, but as it does so the human burden it bears 
upon its surface increases steadily. So time speeds on its way, 
and to the plethora of difficulties that face us and seem so 
loath to depart from our midst, we must add one more—that 
in greater numbers than ever before people are crowding in 
from the other side. 

Scientists are studying this question and are deeply 
concerned about the future. Malthus declared that the earth’s 
population could increase in geometrical progression, while 
the productivity of the soil could grow greater only in 
arithmetical progression. Therefore a time would come when 
feeding all the people would be an impossibility, with dire 
effects upon the human race. However, these dismal predic- 
tions have been largely discounted, for the ingenuity of man 
has met the challenge of each situation as it has arisen, and 
many scientists are confident that the powers latent in man 
will continue to measure up to the needs of every situation 
‘with which he is confronted. Some others, ignoring the past 
accomplishments of humanity and ignoring, too, the fact that 
their own studies have shown that there are always com- 
pensating factors for any potentially dangerous condition in 
Nature, predict a dark future for mankind. But man, the 
‘God in miniature, has intervened and so far conquered the 
problems of food production that he has had to face. The 
miracles he has accomplished through hybridization (Heterosis) 
constitute a story which is as enthralling to read as the most 
fascinating novel ever written. This, together with more 
effective means of fertilization, and the continued development 
of labor-saving machinery have caused the land to produce, 
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_ in many cases, multiples of its previous crops. Railroads and 
steamships have developed increased facilities and more 
efficient methods of distribution, a requirement of equal im- 
portance to the food itself. 

But all these things do not affect only the Agriculturalist, 
the Economist and the Sociologist; they should be of deep con- 
cern to the Theosophist also. But to the Theo- 
sophist, not for the growing danger, but for the 
growing opportunities, they bring. Figures 
showing the population increase in our country are often 
looked upon merely as of passing interest. But to the 
Theosophist they mean that a widening field of activity is 
opening up around him. With very little fanfare, but with 
an expansion that has kept up steadily, the possibilities of 
our work are getting greater. This means that there are 
more people every year waiting to hear our message than 
there were the year before. It means that there are more 
potential Theosophists around us than ever before. And 
that’s the one big thing about it all. For it surely means that 
we should make greater efforts than ever before to be sure 
that they learn about Theosophy. Surely those who cater for 
man’s bodily food requirements, and who have accomplished 
the things that seemed almost impossible, should not be more 
active and ingenious and worthy in their work than we, who 
would cater for their spiritual needs, shall be in ours. 

So we, too, must seek new methods. We should accept 
every new need as a challenge to the latent powers within us: 
and try to accomplish even that which seems impossible. The 
chances are that we shall do it. Others have. Let us take 
the question of membership. Some Theosophists do not 
approve of any mention of numbers in connection with our 
work, insisting that we must seek quality rather than quantity. 
No one will deny the desirability of quality within our ranks.: 
But surely quality does not decrease because numbers go up. 


Theosophy’s Op- 
portunity 
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If we display the qualities of a true Theosophist in our work, 
we shall attract people of a like nature. Do we not need 
quality and quantity? The member we are instrumental in 
drawing into the Society, or the many members, may be 
greater than we. On the other hand, if we do not do our 
work well, those who are ready may have to wait longer to 
find the teachings they need or they may not find them 
at all in this incarnation. Merely to keep up our numbers in 
proportion to the increasing population, we should add 
approximately one thousand new members every year. All 
beyond that represents expansion. 

But there is one impelling reason why the Society’s 
membership should expand. Its First Object, we know, is to 
form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of mankind, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. Could 
we possibly find a more worthy objective in life than to 
participate in such a noble endeavor? For this touches the 
very fundamentals of the world’s many troubles. Could men 
only know that they all share in the One Life, that they are 
all of one flesh and one Spirit, and that to injure one is to 
injure all, world-problems would melt away. The illusions 
of mankind about mankind would be dispelled revealing the 
intrinsic beauty of each human being beneath the disfiguring 
marks of his own misconceptions, as the coming of the sun 
at dawn -reveals the landscape in all its loveliness. For the 
misunderstandings and fears which are keeping men apart in 
opposing camps, nursing their mutual suspicions, pursuing their 
mutual pathways of mistrust and deceptions and creating dia 
bolical instruments of destruction which could obliterate the 
results of hundreds of years of civilized effort in a few minutes, 
could not exist in the light of the simple fact of human brother- 
hood. ‘They would disappear. And each earnest member 
added to this nucleus, gives it strength and increases its potency 
as it functions as a channel for the helping of mankind. 
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The Theosophical Society, through its many members 
and Lodges spread around the world, offers in theory and 
practice, the panacea for the ills that beset the human 
family. It can show by explanation and demonstration 
the one light that can offer sanity and satisfaction for the 
madness and misery that are products of the darkness. 

Every Lodge, then, would do well to study these things 
carefully and sincerely and to plan accordingly. Head- 

quarters—International and Sectional—can 
Amproving 1dge and will do their part to guide, suggest and 
encourage. From these centres go out to the 
many groups, books, magazines and visiting lecturers, and a 
constant stream of good thoughts and helpful inspirations. 
But those out in the field are the fortunate workers with whom 
there is ever present the great opportunity and privilege of 
bringing Theosophy to their communities and demonstrating 
the Theosophical way of life that others may see. So should we 
not for ever be trying to improve our work, providing more 
and better programmes to the limits of our combined abilities, 
to acquaint the public with Theosophy, and making our 
Lodge rooms more attractive places in which to expound the 
inspiring ideals of its teachings? Should we not keep on 
studying Theosophy so that we can teach it better, and 
studying methods of action so that we can eliminate waste 
efforts in our work? Should we not, too, study carefully 
those who come to us so that we can understand their needs 
and the better cull from the depths of the Divine Wisdom 
those gems of thought which will be of help to them in their 
need? But, above all, should we not be for ever striving to 
become ever greater Theosophists realizing that, in the long 
run, the things that we do will speak louder and far outlive 
the things that we say? What could be more harmful to our 
beloved Society than one who, while propounding its ideals, 
besmirches those ideals by his own activities ? 
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In our zeal, however, let us ever remember the principles. 
which should guide our work. As Theosophists, we cannot 
conscientiously compel or exert undue pressure to convince, 
for we know that every soul must carve for itself the pathway 
that it must follow. Our duty is to inform and to inspire. 

Yes; we who desire to help our brothers along the road 
can learn much from those whose purpose is mainly to 
acquire their money. «Business life is often hard and some- 
times cruel; but for the individual to survive it must be 
pursued with diligence, developed with the highest intelligence 
of which he is capable, and studied with scrupulous care to 
gain effectiveness and efficiency, so that effort is applied in 
gainful channels andin a manner that makes every ounce 
of energy produce the maximum results. Why should we not 
cultivate the good in the methods that they use, for by doing 
so in our work we should automatically eliminate anything 
approaching the harsh and cruel. For there can be few 
greater joys in life than those which arise from selfless service 
for the upliftment of: one’s fellow-man. Is there any reason 
why inefficiency should be allowed to creep into such work 
and effort be expended without results when that same effort, 
properly applied, might lift a heavy burden from a brother’s 
shoulder? To work together, knowing our work is good and 
that our efforts will be sown.on good ground, the fertile soil 
of struggling human minds that are trying to understand, and 
will not be cast upon the rocks by the wayside to disap- 
pear rapidly, brings a mutual feeling of holy ‘togetherness ”” 
and well-being, that can establish peace and harmony and 
co-operation and will insure success. 


E. NorMAn PEARSON 


ALCHEMY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CERN EURY, 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
(Continued from page 228) 


putt us now turn to our proofs. ‘The first authorities on 

archaic sciences—William Godwin amongst others—have 
shown us on incontestable evidence that, though Alchemy was 
widely cultivated by nearly all the nations of antiquity long 
before our era, the Greeks began to study it only after the 
beginning of the Christian era and that it did not become 
popular until very much later. Of course by this are meant 
only the lay Greeks, those not initiated. For the adepts of the 
Hellenic temples of Magna Grecia knew it from the days of the 
Argonauts. ‘The origin of Alchemy in Greece dates therefore 
from this time, as is well illustrated by the allegorical story of 
the ‘‘ Golden Fleece ”’. 

Thus we need only to read what Suidas says in his Lexicon 
with reference to the expedition of Jason, too well known to 
require telling here: 

Aépas, Deras, the Gelden Fleece which Jason and the Argonauts, 
after a voyage on the Black Sea to Colchis, took with the aid of Medea, 
daughter of Acetes, King of Colchis. Only instead of taking that which the poets 
pretended they took, it was a treatise written on a skin (dépnast) which explained 
how gold could be made by chemical means. Contemporaries called this skin 
of a ram the Golden Fleece, most probably because of the great value 


attaching to the instructions on it. 
287 
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This explanation is a little clearer and much more prob- 
able than the erudite vagaries of our modern mythologists,! 
for we must remember that the Colchis of the Greeks is the 
modern Imeritia on the Black Sea; that the Rion, the big river 
which crosses the country, is the Phasis of the ancients, which 
even to this day carries traces of gold; and that the traditions 
of the indigenous races that live on the shores of the Black 
Sea, such as the Mingrelians, the Abhazians and the Imeritians 
are all full of this old legend of the golden fleece. ‘Their an- 
cestors, they say, have all been ‘‘ makers of gold,” that is to 
say, they possessed the secret of transmutation which today is 
called Alchemy. 

In any case it is a fact that the Greeks, with the exception 
of the initiated, were ignorant of the hermetic sciences up to 
the time of the Neoplatonists (towards the end of the fourth 
and fifth centuries), and knew nothing of the real Alchemy of 
the ancient Egyptians, whose secrets were certainly not reveal- 
ed to the public at large. In the third century of the Christian 
era, we find the Emperor Diocletian publishing his famous 
edict, ordering a most careful search in Egypt for books treat- 
ing of the fabrication of gold, which were to be burned at a 
public auto-da-fé. W. Godwin tells us that after this there did 
not remain one single work on Alchemy above ground, in the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs, and for the period of two centuries 
it was never spoken of. He might have added that there still 
remained underground a large number of such works, written on 


1A. de Gubernatis (Zoclogical Mythology, Vol. I, pp. 403-03, 428-32), 
who finds that because “‘in Sanskrit the ram is called mesha or meha, he 
who spills or who pours out,” the golden fleece of the Greeks should there- 
fore be “the mist . . . . raining down water”; and Mr. Schwartz who com- 
pares the fleece of a ram to a stormy night and tells us that ‘“ the speaking 
ram is the voice which seems to issue from an electric cloud ” (Ursprung 
der Mythologie, p. 219, note 1), make us laugh. These brave learned men 
are rather too full of clouds themselves ever to find their fantastic inter- 
pretation accepted by serious students. And yet, P. Decharme, the author 
of Mythologie de la Gréce antique, seems to share their opinions. 
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papyrus and buried with the mummies ten millenniums old. 
‘The whole secret lies in the ability to recognize such a treatise 
on Alchemy in what appears to be only a fairy tale, such as 
we have in that of the golden fleece or in the “ romances” of 
the earlier Pharaohs. But it was not the secret wisdom hidden 
in the allegories of the papyri which introduced Alchemy or 
the hermetic sciences to Europe. History tells us that Al- 
chemy was cultivated in China more than sixteen centuries 
before our era, and that it had never been more flourishing 
than during the first centuries of Christianity. And it is to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, when the East opened its 
gates to the commerce of the Latin races, that Alchemy once 
again penetrated into Europe. Byzantium and Alexandria, 
the two principal centres of this commerce, were suddenly 
inundated with works on transmutation, while it was known 
that Egypt no longer had any. Whence came then these 
treatises full of instructions how to make gold and to prolong 
human life? It is certainly not from the sanctuaries of Egypt, 
as these Egyptian treatises did not exist any longer. We 
affirm that most of them were merely more or less correct 
interpretations of the allegorical stories of the green, blue and 
yellow dragons, and the rose tigers, alchemical symbols of 
the Chinese. 

All the treatises that are to be found now in the public 
libraries and the museums of Europe are nothing but ques- 
tionable hypotheses of certain mystics of various times, left 
half-way on the road to the great Initiation. All that is need- 
ed is to compare some of the so-called “‘ hermetic ”’ treatises 
with those which have been recently brought over from China, 
to recognize that Thoth-Hermes, or rather the science of that 
name, is quite innocent of all that. It follows from this that 
all that was known concerning Alchemy, from the Middle 
Ages to the nineteenth century, was imported into Europe 
from China and transformed later into Hermetic writings. 
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Most of these writings were fabricated by the Greeks and the 
Arabs, in the eighth and ninth centuries, re-fabricated in the 
Middle Ages, and remain incomprehensible in the nineteenth 
century. ‘The Saracens, whose most famous school of Alchemy 
was at Baghdad, while bringing with them more ancient tradi- 
tions, had lost their secret themselves. The great Geber 
merits rather the title of Father of Modern Chemistry than 
of Hermetic Alchemy, although it is to him that is attributed 
the importation of Alchemical Science into Europe. 

Ever since the act of vandalism committed by Diocletian, 
the key to the secrets of Thoth-Hermes lies deeply buried in 
the initiatory crypts of the ancient Orient. 

Let us then compare the Chinese system with that which 
is called Hermetic Sciences. ay 

1. The twofold object which both schools: aim at is 
identical: the making of gold and the rejuvenating and pro- 
longing of human life by means of the menstruum universale or 
lapis philosophorum. ‘The third object or true meaning of thé 
“ transmutation ” has been completely neglected by Christian 
adepts; for being satisfied with their belief in the immortality of 
the soul, the adherents of the older alchemists have never 
properly understood this object. Nowadays, partly through 
negligence, partly through disuse, it has been. completely 
struck from the summum bonum sought for by the alchemists of 
Christian countries. Nevertheless it is only this last of the 
three objects which interests the real Oriental alchemists. All 
the Adept-Initiates, despising gold and having a profound 
indifference to life, care very little about the first two objects 
of Alchemy. 

2.. Both these schools recognize the existence of two 
elixirs: the great and the small. The use of the second on the 
physical plane has to do with the transmutation of metals and: 
the restoration of youth. The great “ Elixir,” which was only 
symbolically an elixir, conferred the greatest boon of all: 
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conscious immortality in the Spirit, the Nirvana throughout all 
cycles, which precedes PARANIRVANA, or absolute union with 
the onE Essence. | 

3. The principles which form the basis of the two sys- 
tems are also identical, namely, the compound nature of metal 
and their growth emanating from one common seminal germ. 
The letter észmg m the Chinese alphabet, which stands for 
“germ,” and ?ai, “‘ matrix,” which are found so constantly 
in Chinese works on Alchemy, are the ancestors of the same 
words which we meet with so frequently in the alchemical 
treatises of the Hermetists. 

4. Mercury and lead, mercury and sulphur are equally 
in use in the East as in the West, and, adding to these many 
other ingredients in common, we find that both schools of 
Alchemy accepted them under a triple meaning. It is the 
last or third of these meanings. which European alchemists do 
not understand. 

5. The alchemists of both countries also accept the doc- 
trine of a cycle of transmutations during which the patak’ 
metals return to their basic elements. 

6. Both schools of Alchemy are closely allied to astro- 
logy and magic. 

7. And finally they both make use of an extravagant 
phraseology, a fact noticed by the author of Studies in the Al- 
chemy of China who finds that the language of European al- 
chemists, while so entirely different from that of all other 
Western sciences, imitates perfectly the metaphorical. jargon 
of the Eastern nations, being an excellent proof that- Alchemy 
in Europe had its origin in the far East. 

Nor should any objections be raised because we say that 
“Alchemy is closely connected with astrology and magic. ‘The 


1 Studies in the Alchemy of China, by the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, 
.of Peking. 
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word magic is an old Persian term which means knowledge, 
and embraces all the sciences, both physical and metaphysical, 
studied in those days. ‘The sacerdotal and learned classes of 
the Chaldeans taught magic, from which came magism and 
gnosticism. Was not Abraham called a ‘‘ Chaldean”? And it 
is Joseph, a pious Jew, who, speaking of the patriarch, says 
that he taught mathematics, or the esoteric science, in Egypt, 
including the science of the stars, a professor of magism being of 
necessity an, astrologer. 

But it would be a great mistake to confuse the Alchemy 
of the Middle Ages with that of antediluvian times. As it is 
understood in the present day, it has three principal agents: 
the philosopher’s stone used in the transmutation of metals; the 
Alkahest or the universal solvent; and the elixir vitae, possessing 
the property of indefinitely prolonging human life. But 
neither the real philosophers nor the Initiates occupied them- 
selves with the last two. The three alchemical agents, like 
the Trinity, one and indivisible, have become three distinct 
agents solely through science falling under the influence of 
human egotism. While the sacerdotal caste, grasping and 
ambitious, anthropomorphized the spiritual and absolute 
Unity by dividing it into three persons, the class of false mystics 
separated the divine Force from the universal kriyashakti and 
turned it into three agents. In his Magia naturalis, Giambattista 
della Porta tells this clearly: 

- I promise you neither mountains of gold nor the philosopher’s 
stone . . . nor even that golden liquor which renders immortal him who 


drinks it. . . , All that is merely dreams; for the world being mutable and 
subject to chanee all that it produces must be destroyed. 


Geber, the great Arabian alchemist, is even more ex- 
plicit. He appears to have written a prophetic forecast of 
the future, in the following words which we translate: 


If we have hidden aught from thee, thou son of science, be not sur- 
prised; for we have not actually hidden it from thee, but have made use 
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of a language which will hide the truth from the wicked, in order that 
men who are unjust and ignoble may not understand it. But thou, son 
of Truth, seek and thou wilt find the gift, the most precious of all that are 
intended for thee. You, sons of folly, impiety, and profane works, cease en- 
deavoring to penetrate the secrets of this science; for they will destroy you and will 
hurl you into the most profound misery. 

Let us see what other writers have had to say on the 
question. Having begun to think that Alchemy was after all 
solely a philosophy entirely metaphysical, instead of a physical 
science (in which they erred), they declared that the extra- 
ordinary transmutation of base metals into gold was merely 
a figurative expression for the transformation of man, freeing 
him of his hereditary evils and of his infirmities, in order that 
he might attain to a degree of regeneration which would ele- 
vate him to a divine Being. 

This in fact is the synthesis of transcendental Alchemy 
and its principal object; but for all that it does not represent 
every end which this science has in view. Aristotle who told 
Alexander that “‘ the philosopher’s stone was not a stone at 
all, that it is in each man, everywhere, at all times, and is called 
the final aim of all philosophers,” was mistaken in, his first pro- 
position though right with regard to the second. In the phys- 
ical sphere, the secret of the Alkahest produces an ingredient 
which is called the philosopher’s stone; but for those who care 
not for perishable gold, the Alkahest, as Professor Wilder tells 
us,” ‘Sis only the allgeist, the divine Spirit, which dissolves 
gross matter, in order that the unsanctified elements may be 
destroyed. . .”’ The elixir witae therefore is only the water of 
life which, as Godwin says, “‘ is a universal medicine possessing 
the power to rejuvenate man and to prolong life indefinitely ”’. 

Some forty years ago, Dr. H. Kopp published in Ger- 
many a Geschichte der Chemie. Speaking of Alchemy, looked 


1 Alchemy or the Hermetic Philosophy, by Dr. Alexander Wilder. 
2 Op. cit 
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at in its special role of forerunner of modern chemistry, the 
German doctor makes use of a very significant expression 
such as the Pythagorean and the Platonist will understand at 
once. “‘ If,’ says he, “ the word world stands for the microcosm 
represented by man, then it becomes easy to interpret the 
writings of the alchemists.” 

Irenaeus Philalethes declares that: 


The philosopher’s stone represents the great universe (or macro- 
cosm) and possesses all the virtues of the great system, collected and in- 
cluded in the lesser system. The latter has a magnetic power which draws 
to it that which it has affinities with in the universe. It is the celestial 
virtue which spreads throughout creation, but which is epitomized in a 
miniature abridgment of itself (as man). 


Listen to what Alipili says in one of his translated works: 


He who knows the microcosm cannot long remain ignorant of the 
macrocosm. ‘This is why the Egyptians, those zealous investigators of 
Nature, so often said: Man, know thyself. But their disciples, the Greeks, 
of lesser insight, took that adage as being allegorical and in their ignorance 
inscribed it on their temples. But I declare to you, whoever you may be, 
who desire to plunge into the depths of Nature, that if that which you 
seek you do not find within yourself, you will never find it without. He who aspires 
to a first place in the ranks of Nature’s students, will never find a vaster 
or better subject of study than he himself presents. Therefore, following 
in this the example of the Egyptians, and in agreement with the Truth 
which has been shown to me by experience, I repeat these very words of 
the Egyptians, in a loud voice and from the very bottom of my soul: ‘‘O 
man, know thyself, for the treasure of treasures is entombed within you.” 4 


H. P. Buavatsky 
(To be concluded) 


1 [This passage is most likely from a work entitled: Centrum naturae 
concentratum; or, the salt of nature regenerated. Improperly called the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Written in Arabic by A., a Mauritanian, published in Low 
Dutch, and now done into English (by E. Price) ; London, 1696. This 
rare volume. i is in the holdings of the British Museum, but no information 
seems to be readily available concerning its author who wrote EEG the 
pseudonym of Alipili.—B. DE Z.] 


WEALTH sAND SOCIAL FUNCTION 
By HUGH SHEARMAN 


ie was a rather general habit in times past to seek the heal- 

ing of human tribulation in a redistribution of wealth. It 
is not to deny the practical fact of an uneven, distribution of 
wealth or the practical need for its adjustment, if we say that 
this was an attempt to base the solution of human problems 
upon a principle of greed. 

That is to say, the importance which has been attached 
to the redistribution of wealth is based upon a view that 
humanity is made up of separate and competitive units, whose 
competition has to be limited in its effects by a system of 
counter-checks and the defining of rights. But merely to 
check and counterbalance the results of greed is subtly to 
assert and perpetuate greed. 

Modern, Theosophy has offered a functional. interpreta- 
tion of human society into which the consideration, of greed 
does not require to enter. | 

Roughly and diagrammatically speaking, modern Theos- 
ophy interprets the universe as a process in which, first, Spirit 
is materialized, and then matter is spiritualized, or in which 
an inner life becomes transformed through embodiment in 
outer forms which are in turn transformed into expressions of 
that inner life. Human society is a phase or cross-section of 
that process, a phase in which the inner is beginning to trans- 
form the outer, not yet perhaps into a conscious expression, 
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of itself but into a very faint foreshadowing of such an 
expression. 

The transforming inner life, though indivisibly one, is 
regarded as threefold in nature or as having three aspects; and 
humankind differ from one another in being individually 
more open to transformation into expression of one or another 
of those aspects. But the three aspects are aspects of one 
united whole, and, though they may transform humanity in 
individual ways, they cannot be possessed personally or held 
by anyone competitively against or despite another. 

The three aspects of the inner life have been loosely 
named Will, Wisdom and Activity. The purpose of human 
society is that they should be externalized in a collective ex- 
pression. They first emerge into expression in the social 
order through the three great social functions recognized in 
primitive society as the ruler or warrior, the priest or teacher, 
and the merchant or producer and distributor. It is the 
task of the ruler to maintain society’s aim and structure, de- 
fending these by legislation and justice in time of peace and 
by heroism and sacrifice in time of war or adversity. It is 
the task of the priest or teacher to unite and enlighten society, 
to foster its perceptions and sympathies, to refresh society 
with truth and with more abundant inner life. It is the pro- 
ducer’s task to attend to society’s means of material existence. 

Only a small minority of mankind has ever specialized 
altogether in one of these roles, and most people are involved 
in small ways in all of them. The undifferentiated mass of 
mankind has formed the fourth class or caste—that of the 
laborer; but even they are potential social expressions of the 
‘One Life in its three aspects. 

Only one of the three great social functions is concerned 
with material wealth. It is not the business of the ruler or 
the warrior to be rich, still less that of the priest or teacher. 
They require a certain minimum of material sustenance and 
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security in order to live their lives decently and do what they 
have to do; but any superfluity of wealth in their hands rep- 
resents a departure from their function. The merchant, and 
the various producers and distributors of wealth, such as the 
farmer, the scientist and the manufacturer, may be concerned 
with the wealth which they have to administer, but they ought 
not to hold it as possessors in any personal and exploiting 
sense, but rather as trustees. 

The social functions .of the three great types have still 
their validity, but they have been altered and elaborated by 
the conditions of the modern world. What constitutes the 
true ruler, teacher or distributor, however, is not his outer 
function in the human social order but his surrender of him- 
self to expression of the one inner life. He who has not made 
his surrender is still a “‘ laborer,” no matter what his outer 
function may be. 

It is one of the apparent paradoxes of the social order 
that the “laborer”? may sometimes possess a superfluity of 
wealth, but a true ruler or teacher or distributor may not. 

There are two ways of being personally wealthy. One is 
to possess much. The other is to require little. The “ laborer ”’ 
is free to aim at the first of these forms of wealth; but, as he 
evolves and comes to know the inner life as his own life, he 
gradually loses his motive for seeking any but the second form 
of wealth and so gravitates into fulfillmg one of the three 
major social functions. But at first, still living in a world of 
competition and separateness and accepting the conditions of 
such a world, the “laborer” is at liberty to experience 
extremes of material gain and loss. He is at liberty to believe 
_and assert that he has “‘rights”’. His life is not yet con- 
sciously grounded upon the inner life, and he judges and de- 
sires in accordance with outer appearances. He craves for 
status in the world or for unnecessary motor cars or television 
sets or other toys, which may serve as symbols of capacities 
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which he has not yet developed from within, or as substitutes 
and compensations to fill an emptiness within himself into 
which the inner life has not yet been consciously admitted. 
Most of us are still “‘ laborers ” to a large extent, and we 
live in the “ laborer’s ’’ world, seeking to obtain motor cars. 
or larger pay packets or the respect of our neighbors. But 
the moment we begin to allow a little of the inner life to live 
through us, we begin to experience some of the dharma of a 
true ruler or teacher or distributor. Thus, if we do, for ex- 
ample, become actual teachers, our rights diminish and our 
duties increase, and we. find that our incomes are not likely 
to be large. If anybody acquires great personal wealth 
through teaching, ruling or distributing, he is either corrupt 
and guilty of treason against his own true status or he is im- 
mature, still a “‘laborer,” a prey to the naive delusions of 
the ‘“‘laborer’s”’ stage of evolution and a demonstration of 
the truth that “‘a servant when he reigneth”’ is more than 
ever slave. z 
The instability of human society at the present time arises 
from this “‘ confusion of -castes”’. Ruling classes have failed 
to rule. Instead of devoting themselves to duty and sacrifice, 
they have sought wealth, privilege and enjoyment and have 
had to be broken up. ‘Those who have had to express in the. 
world other aspects of the inner life have been more or less. 
similarly corrupted. Now in many countries they are having. 
to go through the experience of being swamped by the 
“ laborers,”? those whose standards they had wrongly emulated. 
when they might have been capable of giving something better 
to the world. Having failed in duties, they are for a time. 
deprived of rights and privileges. But the potentialities of 
better things are there, and in the course of time the world 
will find again the nature of true leadership and will again, 
settle down to a more regularly stratified society. But the 
stratifications will no longer be based on wealth or privilege. 
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They must be functional within one integrated and whole 
society. 

As is the case of persons and classes so also no community 
or institution that is to express the inner life and serve the 
purposes of the inner life can be tied to material possessions. 
Whenever we see in history a nation with a great creative part 
to play in the shaping of civilization, that nation is stripped 
like an athlete. Though not ground down to a state of ‘starv- 
ation, it has no great wealth and has often to go through 
perilous and testing experiences. It is true that the .great 
wealthy empires have played a great reproductive part, making 
many things more widely available, but they have not on the 
whole been creative. Often what they reproduce are the 
fruits of their own finest hour which befell them when they 
were small, poor and in danger. If they are not to decline 
slowly into negligibility but are to enter upon a fresh creative 
period, they must pass through a hard process of austerity, 
stripping and rebirth, such as Britain has been passing stab 
in the present century. 

Similarly, if the Theosophical Society is to fulfil its inner 
function it has to remain dependent upon the integrity of its 
motives and not upon possessions. Circumstances, stubbornly 
protective of its destiny, have repeatedly conspired to strip 
it of endowments and accumulations. And, while periodic 
withdrawals. from the world are very necessary from time to 
time, it remains true that groups of members who draw apart 
and reproduce for themselves the protected seclusion and 
living conditions of the well-to-do seem to be overtaken by a 
certain sterility and gradually cease to be in the main stream 
of the movement. It is through our vulnerability and not 
through our accumulated defences and comforts that we find 
the truth and fulfil our function. ‘‘ Where trouble is, where 
suffering is, where ignorance is, where quarrel is, where in- 
justice is, where tyranny is, where oppression is, where 
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cruelty is—there must we find the earnest members of our 
Society.” And the possessions which we seek must “ belong 
to the pure soul only, and be possessed therefore by all pure 
souls equally, and thus be the especial property of the whole 
only when united’. The purpose of our Theosophical studies 
is not to accumulate but to reveal, so that our individual 
Theosophies may be portable and capable of being carried 
lightly into every situation.. 

The classical economists struggled to define the nature of 
value. But value will never satisfactorily be defined, for it 
does not take its rise outside ourselves and cannot therefore 
be described as if it were something objective. The values of 
objects are projected onto them by ourselves. The funda- 
mental economic question therefore is: What is the source 
within ourselves of the values that we are now projecting onto 
material objects? Is that source of values to be found in our 
competitiveness and our self-defensive reactions, or is it in our 
conscious awareness of ourselves as grounded upon one inner 
life, indivisible and universal ? 

Thus, while problems of economics and wealth may in- 
volve reorganization and redistribution, they are not funda- 
mentally organizational problems. They are cultural prob- 
lems, problems of sympathies and perceptions. Or, to go 
further, they are spiritual problems. 

But of course there are no spiritual problems. Once the 
spiritual base of things is really known, there is no longer any 
conflict or problem. 

Hucy SHEARMAN 


Divine Kingship will return to earth; then men will take their 
places in society according to the stage of development that they have 
reached, and not according to mere guess-work as they do today. 


ANNIE BESANT 


I ESSONGOR hire 
By MARGARET ROSE WALKER 


epee song of life, which flows through all creation, has its 

various. expressions in the glorious sunshine illumin- 
ating the beauty of sea, sky and land. It runs in the silvery 
brooks, gleams in the lakes, foams. in the oceans. It quivers 
in the graceful swaying of delicate wild flowers, thunders in 
the tempest, sounds in the lion’s roar, quavers in the cry 
of a child. In the life, love and tenderness of humankind 
it breathes, laughs, rejoices; in their sorrow and sin it mourns. 
In every form of self-sacrifice for an ideal that song pulses 
bravely and strongly. Each individual life-cycle has its own 
span, its own sorrow, its own rejoicing, its own learning. All 
respond to the hand of the great Musician. Our various forms 
of learning teach us some of the technique of this song of life, 
and our living contributes to its symphony. 

Man has perhaps best expressed the song of life in his 
poetry. There is much power in a thought poetically ex- 
pressed; even prose has sometimes its poetry, which is always 
a mark of power. Consider these words by the Master M.: 
“The pathway through earth-life leads through many conflicts 
and trials, but he who does naught to conquer them can 
expect no triumph.” It is easy to glide mentally over such 
utterances without realizing their inner poetry and power. 
In fact it is a strong exhortation to us to conquer, not quail 
before, our difficulties. (Poetically analysed, it approximates 
to the Alexandrine—the true epic form of poetry.) 
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How easily the Master’s words slip into a poetic form: 


Blind are they who see and perceive not; 
Their Karma is spun. 

But what Masters can or shall help those 
Who refuse to help themselves. 


Again the strong encouragement to effort, and the poetic 
rhythm—the song of life of an Adept. 

“Bide your time, the Record Book is well kept’’—this 
chimes in with the equally rhythmic saying of the Master 
Jesus: ‘As a man soweth, so shall he also reap.”’ The same 
idea is expressed differently by Master K. H.: “‘ Nature has an 
antidote for every poison, and her laws a reward for every 
suffering.’’ This is a heartening and harmonious speech. 

Again, with ponderous tread, comes the following: 
“Those who pause and hesitate and are the most cautious be- 
fore entering into the spirit of an entirely new scheme are to be 
generally far more relied upon than those who rush into every 
new enterprise like so many flies into a bowl of boiling milk.” 
Here the poetic metaphor adds strength to the thought. 

‘* Knowledge for the mind, like food for the body, is 
intended to feed and help to growth, but it requires to be well 
digested, and the more thoroughly and slowly the process is 
carried out the better both for body and mind.”’ These words 
of the Master M. have the deep bass notes sounding in them, 
which regulate the song of life and hold it to its purposive ex- 
pression. ‘Thus the song of life becomes expressive in the great 
Teachers of humanity. Madame Blavatsky’s poetic element 
came through in her great work, The Secret Doctrine, which in 
spite of certain controversies, many references and arguments, 
beloved in the Victorian era, holds the melodies of a tuneful 
harpist, as well as the truths, hidden or revealed, of a higher 
level of understanding. 

““ Karma—Nemesis . . . punishes the evil-doer, aye even 
to his seventh rebirth, so long indeed as the effect of his having 
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thrown into perturbation even the smallest atom in the infinite 
world of harmony has not been finally readjusted.” 

This follows up her former warnings. How often do we 
throw into perturbation the vibrations of our inner nature, 
with angry recoil or trifling criticism? Are we worthy of the 
great amount of spiritual teaching that has been laid at our 
feet in the literature of Theosophy, of Christianity, of the 
Jews, the Sufis, the Hindus, the Chinese, and all the greatest 
poets and writers of our own and past days? 

Says Dr. Besant: “‘ The law of evolution for the man 
. . . has indeed profounder and more mystic aspects than 
any touched on here, but these will unveil themselves without 
words to the patient and loving heart whose life is all a 
sacrificial offering. ‘There are things that are heard only in 
the stillness; there are teachings that can be uttered only by 
the Voice of the Silence. Among these are the deeper truths 
rooted in the law of sacrifice.” 

In these words we may hear the charm of that song of 
life brought forward so melodiously by our friend and teacher, 
Dr. Annie Besant, which has still within it the power of self- 
sacrifice; this was the keynote of her whole existence. How 
strong and true that song has sounded in many lives! 

And the great song of the Founder of Christianity has 
been sung by millions, with faults and discords, yet withal in a 
great harmony of worship and praise. ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
[the Living Christ], the same yesterday, today and for ever.” 
He is the great World Teacher, in whom the song of life 
became vocal through the indwelling of the Cosmic Christ. 

All through the world, we must seek this song of life, with 
its pathos and delight—in the buzzing of the bees; in the swift 
flight of birds and their home-making instinct; in the wild life 
of Nature; and in the ordered life of man. 

We must seek the song of life deep in our own soul. 

MarGARET RosE WALKER 


THE GARDENERS: HEAD AND HEART* 


He stands against the western sky, 
Passing His Peace to earth; 

Majestic Power, symbol of law, 
Guarding each race’s birth. 


Within the shelter of His Hand, 
The nations stir and grow, 

Building for Him a faithful band 
Of workers here below. 


With loving zeal He points the way 
Humanity must tread, 

Power and Light with each young day 
Stream from the mighty Head. 


And by His side, behold! Another, 
Transmitting Peace and Love, 

A wondrous, holy, mystic Brother, 
Pure Wisdom from above. 


The children of the Manu gaze 
With loving eyes on Him, 
Drawn to that mighty Heart ablaze 

With fire that naught can dim. 


The wondrous Heart who understands, 
The Love that never chides, 

The Life that rmgs out Harmony, 
The place where Peace abides. 


The weary Earth lifts up her head 
When from the East again 

She hears the music of His tread— 
Heart’s gardener of men! 


Pure melodies float on the air, 
True chords of glorious sound, 
Soft music echoes everywhere . . . 
The Gardeners tread the ground! 


EsTHER BRIGHT 


1 From the archives at Adyar. The MS. is dated July 26, 1913. 
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BEULAH LAND 
By PHILIP BROCKLESBY 


(i Bunyan’s story of Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian after many 

vicissitudes reaches the Beulah Hills, from whence he is 
shown the Promised Land. Prior to that vision, he has had 
his periods of doubt, but thereafter, having seen his goal, he 
is in good heart to meet the difficulties still before him. 

Looking at the: world today, with its turmoil and strife 
between. nations and classes, there is little evidence that there 
is a vision of the Promised Land before us, that humanity 
has reached Beulah Land; yet strangely enough, if we take a 
long view we may see the Divine Plan entering on its most 
vital stage towards fruition; and we can say with Robert 
Browning that “‘God’s in his heaven—all’s right with the 
world ”’. 

Let us look at our condition, in the light of what Professor 
Marcault says regarding consciousness. ‘The world-ferment is 
due to the level of consciousness having reached the threshold 
of the abstract mind. So far, the law of progress has been the 
law of selfishness. ‘This has not been an evil thing, for the 
Path of Forthgoing has individuality for its raison d’étre, and 
selfishness is the most efficient way of learning to become an 
individual. Now the abstract mind level of consciousness is 
on the Path of Return, and for that the law of progress is the 
law of unselfishness; and that is why the world is in such an 
upset. It is so hard to quell selfishness which has been the 
guiding star to our inner nature in our development so far. 
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We as individuals, and the world as a whole, are now lined 
up for battle on Kurukshetra. 

A retrospect of our progress so far will help us to see more 
clearly where we stand. When man was hermaphrodite, he 
was mindless, and as such could not possibly have any sense 
of individuality. 

It was only with the separation of the sexes that the mind 
began to function. In the hermaphrodite, the positive and 
negative creative powers were complementary, so that there 
could be no sense of want, no sense of incompleteness; but as 
it was necessary that the creative powers should function. on 
the mental leve! if man was to evolve, sex-separation took 
place; and as one of the sex-powers began to atrophy, the 
powers that were released as a consequence were turned up- 
ward through the spine to stimulate the growth of the mind. 

With this awakening of the mind there would come the 
first sensation of ““I”’-ness. In fact there would be two major 
sensations arising out of the separation of the sexes, that of 
“I ’-ness and that of incompleteness due to the loss of its 
complementary nature. ‘The law of selfishness would minister 
to both these sensations, in that the subconscious attempts to 
satisfy the feeling of incompleteness would also augment the 
sense of “I ”’-ness. Pleasure and pain would take on a new 
intensity, for they are the educative factors in the growth of 
individuality. ‘The experiences which give a sense of increase, 
such as food, family, wealth, power, would and do now give 
a sense of pleasure and satisfaction, whereas the experience of 
loss gives pain. 

To obtain the necessary education of the Ego without its 
becoming completely selfish, there is inherent in these cir- 
cumstances, Nature’s balancing factor; for whatever prob- 
lems arise in Nature, there inheres a natural solution to those 
problems. In this case sex is the resolvent factor. As 
has been said already, with the separation of the sexes, two 
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vital sensations would arise—that of ‘“‘I”-ness and that of 
incompleteness. (As an aside it can be said that this is the 
expulsion from Heaven, the exclusion from Nirvana, for the 
bliss of Nirvana requires the complete negation of ‘“‘ I ’’-ness.) 
Sex is really incompleteness seeking its complement, and with 
the separation of the sexes, the consciousness must become 
extraverted, and it is this turning outwards of consciousness 
from itself that is the resolvent factor, that becomes the first 
lesson in unselfishness, a lesson that becomes very powerful 
with the development of parental responsibility. 

A brief survey of human history from the separation of 
the sexes will show the development of the human conscious- 
ness; indeed, it can be exemplified by the races which are to be 
found in the world even today. The early. Stone Age man 
was a savage, using the word savage in the archeological sense 
of being a parasite on Nature. He gathered his food where 
he could, he reaped where he had not sown. An excellent 
example of this kind of man is the Congo Pygmy. Armand 
Denis, who has filmed these people, tells a story of a Belgian 
missionary who seeking to help a tribe of these Pygmies had 
a village built for them, and fitted it up with all the 
elementary tools required to start them off as a farming com- 
munity. When he took the Pygmies to his village and told 
them that it was all theirs, they were delighted. ‘They took 
the spades and dug holes all over the place. The wheel- 
barrows were ideal for wheeling one another about. It was 
a lovely game for four whole days. .Then they left it and 
never returned. This shows a level of consciousness that is 
mainly physical but with some emotional element incorpo- 
rated. The mind is not sufficiently developed beyond the 
supplying of their immediate physical needs. 

The late Stone Age man had advanced to the barbarian 
stage, or that of an.elementary farmer. He grew corn crops 
and herded cattle. His mental level had become quite active, 
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for he began to think of food problems at least twelve months 
ahead. The African Negroes who have not been contamin- 
ated by the Western way of life will mirror this stage very 
well. Their emotional nature is well developed, and the 
lower or logical mind is asserting itself. 

The civilized man has the logical mind in full activity 
and we see it functioning in our own day and generation. 
Consideration of the time factor involved in this evolution 
(eliminating the Theosophical approach to this subject) shows 
a million years for the evolution through the savage state to 
that of the barbarian. Perhaps twenty thousand years would 
cover the advance from the barbarian to the civilized man, 
and another seven thousand years bring us to the present 
day; so evolution is gaining momentum rapidly. 

We are on the threshold of the abstract mind, and we 
are entering on the most vital stage of our evolution. Scme 
evidence of this is the arousing of the world-consciousness to 
a realization that we are all members, one of another. The 
United Nations with its various organizations for helping the 
weaker nations shows an ideal of brotherhood that most cer- 
tainly has its origin in the higher mind. Our own Society 
with its three Objects is pioneering the advance. Rotary 
with its motto of “service before self’? and its world-wide 
organization, can only have grown in the rapid way it has, 
because it has caught the imagination of the growing numbers 
who have seen a vision of the Promised Land from the Beulah 
Hills of our present day. 

In the scientific world, the knowledge that has come of 
the atom, is something that is more than the product of the 
logical or lower mind. There had been much speculation 
before these amazing paths could be pioneered. It is an 
interesting thought that much of the remarkable material 
progress of the last fifty years has been stimulated by two 
major wars. It would appear that pain is more stimulating 
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than pleasure. It is a hard fact that pain is the greater friend 
to man than is pleasure; this is proved by the fact that people 
who have been through the fires of affliction usually are finer 
characters than those who eat of the bread of idleness. 

We are at that point of evolution symbolized by the 
** Prodigal Son” when he said: “I will arise and go to 
my Father ”; we are about to step consciously onto the “‘ Path 
of Return,” the law of which is the law of unselfishness. This 
is the period which is suitable for the initiation of a new 
Root Race; and surely it is taking place before our eyes. The 
races of the world are being mixed up in an amazing way; 
humanity is in the melting-pot for the production of a more 
suitable vehicle for the new development. 

What of the path before us, how shall we proceed ? 

We have seen that the growth of the lower mind was 
the result of a new alignment of one of the sex-powers. From 
this we can assume that man has only half the mental equip- 
ment that is his potential, and that half the creative power 
has produced a fully activated lower mind. We can speculate 
reasonably that, to awaken the higher mind to its potential, 
the power of the remaining sex-function will be required. 
How it will be required is indicated in Yoga. ‘The remaining 
sex-power will be diverted upward until in due course it will 
unite with its predecessor in the Crown chakra. ‘Towards 
the end of this pilgrimage, sex will cease to function; physical 
karma will burn itself out, or rather be assuaged or annihil- 
ated; for with the re-union of the creative powers, a physical 
body will be no longer necessary; we shall be able to function 
as discarnate intelligences. 

It is of the very essence of this progress, however, that the 
ideal of the Path of Return, that is, of selflessness, should be 
progressive also. The work that has to be done in the Lord’s 
vineyard calls for a full presentation of our physical life ex- 
periences; but it cannot receive a continuation of our physical 
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identity. This is the significance of those words of Jesus: 
‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” In the fullness of time, 
we shall give up easily the desire for self-preservation, for we 
shall come to understand that this is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. The reason why it is the sin agamst the Holy Ghost 
is that it is an attempt to retain the creative power given to 
us for selfish ends, instead of making it available for the power 
of the Holy Ghost. For the few who may seek to maintain. 
their identity there can only be total annihilation; not as an 
act of Divine Judgment but simply one of self-destruction, for 
in the ultimate there can only be the Oneness which is God, 
which is Brahman; and any attempt to maintain personal 
identity is really a setting of oneself against one’s Creator; a 
seeking to maintain against Him that which is of His very 
Essence, His very Being; and as that is an utter impossibility, 
self-destruction is bound to follow so that the elements may 
re-unite with the Source of their being, for there can only be 
the One, not the One and another. Yet curiously in that 
One, there is the sum of all that we have been; and when 
Pralaya wakes to a new Manvantara, our potential awakes to 
a new Dharma. Having graduated in the human class, we 
shall become the teachers of a future human race. That is 
the glimpse of the Promised Land which can now be seen 
from the Beulah Hills on which we stand today. 


Puitre BROCKLESBY 


The imagination is a wonderful bridge between the known and 
the unknown, between the existing and the desirable, between the actual 
and the unattainable, between the apparently unchangeable and a 
veritable transformation. 


G. S. ARUNDALE 


OUR LONG PILGRIMAGE 
By MARION W. MORRISON 


(de lsabalgs I might explain that, very many years ago 

when I began to study Theosophy, one of the first tasks 
a kindly teacher gave me was to look up all the references to 
the permanent atoms in Annie Besant’s book, A Study in Con- 
sciousness, and to bring to a class some idea of their nature 
and how they worked. I have always been grateful to that 
older member. — It was a kind of introduction, to my real basic 
self from highest Spirit to lowest matter. 

I learned how a Monad had sent me forth on a pil- 
grimage, a life-ray of himself, in order that he—the Monad 
—might have knowledge of all the planes, might be “ able 
to answer to all divine vibrations in the universe instead of 
to those on the highest only’. But what is a Monad? 

A Monad is a fragment of the Divine Life, separated off as an 
individual entity by rarest film of matter, matter so rare that, while it gives 
separate form to each, it offers no obstacle to the free intercommunication 
of a life thus incased with the surrounding similar lives. 

It is said that the life of the Monads is of the First Logos 
and that it takes form on the second or Anupdadaka plane. 
Monads, says Dr. Besant, are Sons of the Father, even as is 
the Second Logos, but younger Sons. We are accustomed to 
think of ourselves as Sparks of the Divine. This amplifica- 
tion of the meaning of “ Divine Sparks” brings home to us 
the tremendous nature of the claim and the long, long quest 
which is to result in making us “ able to answer to all divine 
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vibrations in the universe”. Another pronouncement in A 
Study in Consciousness is that the Monad, the hidden Self, is 
verily the One. It gives us “ the subtle sense of unity that 
ever persists in us amid all changes; the sense of identity has 
here its source, for this is the Eternal in us ”’. 

So I, the ray of the Monad, came forth from the An- 
upadaka plane, receiving through my Father Star my ray, my 
type, which we might even call the plan of the work, or a 
blue-print for it. At each stage on my journey through the 
planes, I chose and was outfitted with a permanent atom of 
my type, through which I would function, incarnation after 
incarnation, throughout ages of my pilgrimage. 

On the planes of Atma, Buddhi and Manas, I, the ray 
of the Monad, caused the atomic matter of those planes to 
vibrate, and I became the Heavenly Man with the permanent 
atoms of Atma, Buddhi, Manas, which the Devas had guided 
to my vibration and had helped to attach. The Monad has 
begun his work when he has appropriated the Atma-Buddhi- 
Manas permanent atoms. 


He lives and works in and by means of these appropriated atoms, 
which form the garment of his life on the planes nearest to his own. 

_ After long ages, a little thread of life appeared, sheathed 
in Buddhic matter and put out from the Atma-Buddhi- 
Manas, the Heavenly Man, and, again helped by the Devas, 
picked up a mental unit—which gave me a stable centre on 
the fourth mental subplane. 

The process was repeated on the astral plane, when the 
little thread pushed out and attached to itself a permanent 
atom at the atomic level for work on that plane; and again 
on the atomic level of the physical plane, where the physical 
permanent atom was attached. There stood the pilgrim. 

The permanent atoms of each plane are all chosen of 
the same type, and as already said they are used incarnation 
after incarnation for long ages. They are the means through 
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which the Monad, so to say, stores the results of his evolution. 
‘They are the bridge carrying us from one life to the next. 
‘They are our source of memory. They are, in fact, our res- 
urrection of the body. 

We note particularly that that little thread of life en- 
sheathed in Buddhic matter extends itself to become the web 
of life. Our bodies are built into it round the permanent 
atoms. ‘The pilgrim is thus in a particular way enveloped by 
Buddhi—is in close touch with that wonderful influence. 
‘There is great significance in this close contact with Buddhi. 

The shadows, the fleeting lives on earth, do the work of the Monad 
on the lower planes and are moved by him through his Image or Ray, at 


first so feebly that his influence is well-nigh imperceptible, later with ever- 
increasing power. 


In this short outline we have traced for ourselves, in a 
simple way, the nature of the Monad and the reason for his 
pilgrimage. The more we can make this vivid and real in 
our consciousness in daily life, the better shall we serve, the 
more easily shall we make progress. 

Coming to the here and now, we may note that at each 
reincarnation the mental and astral permanent units gather 
around them the matter appropriate to their type, but in the 
case of the physical body the Lords of Karma direct the use 
which is to be made of the material assembled. 

In effect the bodies, except the physical body, represent 
the stage reached in evolution and each can be used as such 
on its own plane. ‘The physical body is, at this stage of evo- 
lution, the vehicle and expression of karma. 

The pilgrim who is a Theosophist, whatever his station 
in life, whatever his intellectual attamments, whatever his 
opportunities from the ordinary point of view, has access in 
Theosophical literature and teaching to fundamental know- 
ledge of the universe and of all creation. He has come to 
his membership by reason of some urge within himself to know, 
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to be, or to do, and his life can be a kind of applied science in 
the light of the knowledge-wisdom which is available to him. 

He may hear or feel the call which was sonorously sent 
forth so long ago in one of the Upanishads: 

Arise! awake! seek out the great ones, and get understanding! 

How to seek the great Teachers? One advice given is: 
** Follow the Wheel of Life; follow the wheel of duty to race 
and kin.” Further advice is to have a realization of non- 
separateness. The Voice of the Silence puts it thus: 

Bestride the Bird of Life, if thou wouldst know. 

The Christian scriptures, in [sazah 58.10, tell us: 

And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted. 
soul; then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the 
noon day. 

There is the great note of service. To follow the wheel 
of life is to accept all experience as it comes to us—to use it, 
live it, distil from it its essence. 

Says Edward Carpenter in The One Foundation: 


But Experience (which in time to all must come) breeds Sympathy,. 
and Sympathy Understanding, and Understanding Love; and Love leads 
Helpfulness by the hand, to open'the gates of Power unlimited—even for 
that new race which now appears. 


The use of permanent atoms is to preserve within them- 
selves, as vibratory powers, the results of all the experiences. 
through which they have passed. Every vibration in con- 
sciousness for good or ill registers itself in the permanent atom 
and affects the other atoms of the bodies. We thus, as it 
were, recreate Our permanent atoms as we “‘ follow the wheel 
of life,” and the life we lead has its influence on the other 
atoms which we scatter ceaselessly day by day, and finally 
shed at death. Here is one of the largely unconscious ways 
of service for the aspirant. He contributes to what, I a 
has been called the redemption of matter. 

We are told that the building elementals, seeking material 
which they need for the bodies of persons who are beginning 
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to go somewhat beyond normal evolution, will use atoms which 
have been greatly improved by their having been used by a 
highly advanced man. So the great transmutation goes on and 
there is mutual service at all levels. 

This leads us a little further on to consider a circum- 
stance relative to it. As given in A Study in Consciousness: 

When a person passes out of the normal and takes up the abnormal 
human evolution, involved in preparing for and entering the Path which 
lies beyond normal evolution, he has then, in connection with his per- 
manent atoms, a task of exceeding difficulty. He must vivify more sets of 
spirillae than are vivified in the humanity of his time. Four sets are 
already at his service as a Fourth Round man. He begins to vivify a 
fifth, and thus to bring into manifestation the Fifth Round atom while 
still working in a Fourth Round body . . . . The change is brought about 
by certain Yoga practices in the use of which great caution is required. 

This way has been found in the East in the practice of Raja Yoga, 
whereby the safe exercise of the higher consciousness is sought by intense 
concentration . . . it slowly opens up the set of spirillae of the atom next 
in order to those now in activity, and thus adds a new organ for the 


higher functioning. 


Now we recall that there was mention of a new race in 
the short quotation from Edward Carpenter, and also that 
our own teachings tell us of the emergence of the sixth sub- 
race type and ultimately of the coming of the Sixth Root 
Race. The great work of beginning new races, specially a 
new. Root Race, needs helpers. Here is one aspect of service 
which incidentally is part and parcel of our own evolution. 

The idea of life as a pilgrimage is presented in many 
non-Theosophical books. For instance, The Book of Mirdad, 
parts of which we can apply to our own teaching. 

And again, I have come across another piece of writing 
which puts most beautifully our pilgrimage, and how we may 
use it. This is said to have been written by an old Italian 
Church dignitary to a parishioner of his who was also a 
personal friend. It appeared years ago in The Christian 


Theosophist: 
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There is much, very much, that, while I cannot give it, you can 
take. No Heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest in today. 
Take Heaven. No peace lies in the future, which is not hidden in this 
present little instant. Take peace. 

The gloom of the world is but ashadow. Behind it, yet within 
our reach, is joy. There is radiance and glory in the darkness, could we 
but see, and to see, we have only to look... I beseech you to look. 

Life is so generous a giver, but we, judging its gifts by the covering, 
cast them away as ugly or heavy or hard. Remove the covering and you 
will find beneath it a living splendour woven of love, by wisdom, with 
power. Welcome it, grasp it, and you touch the Angel’s hand that brings 
it to you. Everything we call a trial, a sorrow, or a duty—believe me, 
that Angel’s hand is there, the gift is there, and the wonder of an over- 
shadowing Presence. 

Our joys too; be not content with them as joys. They too conceal 
diviner gifts. 

Life is so full of meaning and of purpose, so full of beauty beneath 
its covering, that you will find earth but cloaks your Heaven. Courage, 
then, to claim it—that is all! But courage you have, and the knowledge 
that we are pilgrims together, wending—through unknown country—home. 

To turn to one or two practical points, a useful way of 
enlarging and enriching consciousness is to have a background 
in the mind of something we wish to know, something we wish 
to understand or to achieve or to conquer, and to let the mind 
come to rest on that, in moments of inactivity—on bus journeys, 
for example. The mind is very fertile if we will let it be so. 
Plant a seed in it and water it with a little attention. It will 
often richly repay us. I heard Dr. Besant once dwell on this 
in a talk. She said if we would but persevere we could enter 
a region whose nature is knowledge. 

There is also another way of helping ourselves. I have 
heard it called contrary production, perhaps not a happy 
term and one liable to be misunderstood. It is simply the 
art of discerning our main trend—say a tendency to concen- 
trate too much on physical activity, or to be over-active in 
the mind, somewhat to the exclusion of advisable bodily activ- 
ity—and deliberately to practise “‘contrary production”. It 
is obviously useful to broaden out one’s activities and correct 
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over-emphasis, even at the expense of some boredom at first 
with an uncongenial bit of work, especially for the type that 
is very strongly marked in one direction. 

Actually this is apparently arranged for in a big way by 
the Monad. In A Study in Consciousness Dr. Besant, speaking 
of the fundamental color or keynote, says ‘‘ the Monad may 
choose to use his new pilgrimage for the strengthening and 
increasing of this special characteristic; if so, the Hierarchies 
will attach to his life-thread, atoms belonging to the group in 
matter corresponding to his life-group”’. Or, “‘ the Monad 
may choose to use his new pilgrimage for the unfolding of 
another aspect of his nature; then the Hierarchies will attach 
to his life-thread atoms belonging to the material group cor- 
responding to another life-group, that in which the aspect he 
wills to develop is predominant”. One is struck by the sheer 
practicability of it all, and by the personal attention, if one 
may so term it, given by the Monad. 

To touch briefly on a few other poinis, Plotinus on the 
study of the Good, the True, the Beautiful, is very rewarding. 
He can enrich our minds and inspire us to greater effort. In 
this connection we might try the experiment of having some 
one thing which we do perfectly. This could bring us very 
close to the real—close to that region whose nature is knows 
ledge, or beauty, or kindliness—could help to at-one us 
with Life. 

If the use of symbols helps us, let us keep that symbol of 
the perfected man—the five-pointed star—before us as part of 
our quest. | 

If it refreshes us to read about the great Initiations, let 
us do so, but let us walk in humility while we read. 

In The Everlasting Now, Edward Carpenter gives us some 
cogent advice: 


When all life has been rich in experience shall not Death be rich in 
experience also? Hold fast to the actual and do not go outside good sense. 
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Do not let your mind stray into a world of negations and impossi- 
bilities; or try to image some future time when it will be unable to image 
anything—for there is no sense in that. Do not wander too far into time 
at all lest with The Everlasting Now—the centre of all life and experience, 
and your own true lover—you fail to keep your first appointment. 


In that we have a timely reminder to keep our feet firmly 
planted on the ground when that is our job, and a reminder 
to maintain concentration, and also a useful revision of the 
attitude to death, which should surely be as fruitful and pur- 
poseful as life in a different way. 

One last point I should like to touch on briefly is grati- 
tude. We have had so much help from our leaders and others 
in their talks and their writings. We can give them our love 
and our thanks, but we can repay them best by helping in 
our turn to carry on the Great Work. And there is the Deva 
Kingdom. We have noted’ the aid that its workers give in 
the building of our bodies for one thing. We might, if we 
feel it would be helpful, be more mentally aware of that co- 
operative service to us, and let our hearts go out to its workers 
at all levels from the little building elemental looking for suit- 
able atoms to enable a human to evolve, up to ane great aaa 
with their activities on all the planes. 
| I close with Edward Carpenter’s “‘ I Saw a Vision ” 


I saw a vision of Earth’s multitudes going up and down over the 
Earth—and I saw the great Earth itself wheeling and Saeees onward 
through space. 
And behold! here and there to one among the multitude a change 
came; 

And to whomsoever it came continued onward as before—yet as 
from the larva springs the perfect image, 

So (as it appeared to me) from that mortal form a new being, long 
long long in preparation, glided silently up unobserved into the breathless 
pure height of the sky. 


Marion W. Morrison 


~ SILENCE IS GOLDEN” 


By SIDNEY RANSOM 


WAPERE we considering merely the lessening of physical 
noise, it would be well worth doing something toward 
lessening the confusion of present-day noise and tumult. Good 
work has already been done by an association that aims to 
subdue the volume of actual noise, so prevalent in every town 
and even country area. But our present task is rather subtler 
and more complicated, for it is the advocating of a deeper 
silence than the one so much desired in our surroundings: 
that health-giving Calmness and inner Silence wherein the 
things of God may be heard for a while, when contemplation 
may lead to inner knowledge. 

The Biblical records of the Near East and Middle East 
lands tell us of wars and rumors of war similar to what are 
happening today. The crashing of city walls and church 
buildings and the many national struggles seem very modern. 
And there is another similarity to be noted: amid all the 
noise and tumult the Old Testament tells much of a body of 
Prophets, both major and minor, who had won the right to 
go apart into the Silence. They went into retreat and listened 
to what they regarded as the Voice of God, and so convinced 
were they of the authority of such “conversations in heaven” 
that they told the people in very precise terms of the sins and 
weaknesses which prevented them from recognizing the Voice 
and obeying His orders as to their destination and practices. 
It is significant that the same “sins,” in essence, so warned 
against, are prevalent today. Still are we often dumb to 
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intuition; still are the noises of the flesh and the devil too loud 
for us to hear anything else. Many present-day allegiances 
and loyalties could well be called idols, even though the 
Biblical names were quite different for them. The “idolatory 
of the senses” is a familiar modern phrase. The Ancient of 
Days is present-day news and the Sayings of the Lord the 
same now as before. The need for silence is as great now as 
when the walls of Jericho fell. Our daily news bulletins on 
the radio are strangely familiar in their announcements of 
names and places. To hear of Galilee, or the Syrian Sea, or 
Sinai; still more, of Bethlehem, or Jordan’s banks, gives us 
more than a visual impression; there is a golden quality in the 
very sound of these place-names; a stillness breathes over our 
fevered minds. 

In our various tables of correspondences the better known 
metals of the earth have often been related to qualities and 
human characteristics. Thus, for example, fortitude and 
inflexible will have been related to iron. An era of material- 
ism and terror was prophesied by the Tibetan Lamas as the 
coming of the “Iron Tiger”. But gold, untarnishable and 
noble, was easily recognizable in the midst of any alien sub- 
stance. It was the noblest of all metals and corresponded to 
only those things that were noble. The lovers’ knot was. 
always a golden one. The Golden Fleece of Greek legend 
hung from an oak tree and was the most prized of all attain- 
ments. ‘The name of an honorable Order of Knighthood in 
Spain and Austria is still cherished because it guarded 
that Golden Fleece. Gold is currency which, in normal 
times, is honored wherever men esteem integrity. Truly 
a metal worthy of the silence it symbolizes. If speech can 
be eloquent and likened to silver, the silence of which we are 
thinking can also be most eloquent, and fitly likened to gold. 
The real voice of gold is only his who has practised the pre- 
cepts of The Voice of the Silence. 
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The Greek Father, Saint Chrysostom, spoke of making 
our souls into vessels of gold, so that through them we could 
give great glory to God. In the Jewish Holy of Holies, as we 
read in Genesis, was contained a Golden Lamp, and the Table 
of Shewbread within the Tabernacle was made of acacia 
wood, inlaid with gold. The Altar of Incense, also, was made 
of gold, and it would seem that the use of this costly metal 
was intended to represent the greatest honor it was possible 
to show. The Temple was all built according to the Divine 
Pattern. It was in a surrounding of gold that the deep 
Silence was heard and the Voice of the Almighty attended to 
by the Prophets, and the messages thus heard handed on to 
an expectant people. The silence that is golden is rare and 
truly noble and does not readily mix with anything alien. It 
seems true that the “still voice” should always be small, for 
it is when whisperings have been slowed down and our 
anxieties quietened that silence can so specially be recognized 
as golden. It is when the inner sound is heard that the 
solvent of understanding can be added to our mass of unsorted 
ideas and concepts, to bring forth, maybe, some gem of 
literature or of beautiful music, and then it is that there is a 
chance that the most real part of us may show forth its glorious 
colors. Gold is little affected by external conditions, and resists 
acids. As with silence, it lasts, relatively, for ever. It can 
express true, and the noblest, ideas. Beauties of imagination 
are most accurately made manifest in silence. Every artist needs 
it. In a book by Cecil Day Lewis, entitled The Poetic Image, the 
author says that the poetic image is a picture made out of 
words. And how different can the same idea be pictured by 
different word-builders. A thousand writers have spoken of the 
transiency and illusion of this mortal life, but only a Shake- 
speare spoke of it as “such stuff as dreams are made on”. 

A difficulty with creations is that there is always so much 
that cannot consciously be defined. The artist is ever 
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experimenting to create a form that is more intelligible than 
the last, and for which labor he must aim to recapture 
silence. It is truly a divine gift that can use words as tools 
are used to chisel out of stone a visual work of beauty so that 
the beholder is helped to see what the artist has already seen, 
and perhaps see behind him, the artist himself. We have 
tools, as Occultism asserts, with which beautiful things can be 
created out of the very texture in which souls move, and for 
which, apparently, silence is an essential condition. As in 
the work of alchemists, silence is that elixir which can bring 
forth gold from a mass of ungainly lead; and it is only in 
a condition of silence that our spiritual life can be most 
effective, and the best real service can be rendered to 
the world. These results cannot be measured by ordinary 
standards but rather in terms of the immeasurable energies 
of the Holy Spirit. The results are as widespread and end- 
less as are the ripples on a pond into which a stone has 
splashed. It is a paradox that silence can be heard, but 
no paradox where the true value of silence is understood. 
There must be many people who can testify to the use- 
fulness of attending a religious retreat, and those who 
have read Elected Silence, by ‘Thomas Merton, must have 
realized how great is this almost unexplored power that. lies so 
close *toeach'ofvus:) Truly«a ‘neglected power’. . ‘The 
Sphinx with its expression of silence is yet placed nearest to 
the solution of the secrets which have mystified man since 
long before he built the Pyramids or tombs of the kings. The 
silence of the Sphinx is an awakening knowledge. 

Copper, also, is incorruptible (according to astrology it 
has some relation to Venus), but so far from having a connec- 
tion with silence, it is the perfect conductor for telegraphic 
messages. It is not only a protection against lightning, but 
is also said to serve as a protection against subtler and more 
malign influences. Without copper we could have no radio 
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receivers or dynamos. The word is related to hiding and 
protecting. One of the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls 
was of copper, and in it was a description of the “ hiding 
place”’ of the valuables of the sect to whom the Scrolls be- 
longed. Though resisting corrosion, its alloying with other 
metals gives us some of the most prized materials in industry. 
It resists great steam-pressure and provides the best material 
for nuts and bolts. At one time, copper must have been 
ranked as more valuable than it is today, and we read that in 
ancient days the gold of Ophir was traded for it. Ships laden 
with gold and other treasures started from the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In ancient Greece there were recognized four classes of 
mankind, called, respectively, the silver, copper, iron and gold 
classes, the gold, naturally, being the highest. This classifica- 
tion still holds in Tibet, according to a recent travel-book. 

There now remains a word to say about silver, that white 
lustrous metal so freely used in jewellery and coinage. Saint 
John of the Cross said that if in the sacred Golden Vessel 
used in the celebration of the Eucharist is God, then the 
silver with which the gold is overlaid represents the formal 
propositions which we believe; (but this would take us far 
into theology!). There is music in the very words “ silver ” 
and “silvery”. In Nature silver rarely occurs in association 
with other elements, so evidently, in its own sphere, it is not 
a good mixer. 

We must all agree with the need for more physical silence 
in our towns and cities, but how much greater is there the 
need for individuals and groups of individuals to cultivate 
the eloquence of inner silence. This is probably one of the 
great needs today. It is not only our vocal chords that need 
quieting, but the ceasing of the peopling of the inner worlds 
with so much agitation, unreasoned thought, fruitless desires. 
It would be a form of service for anyone who believes in the 
unseen worlds, and their effects on the outside world, daily 
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to “enter the Silence,’ and daily to determine to carry that 
golden quality with them wherever they travel. Their work 
will prove to be so much more effective and in addition they 
would probably be doing some work of which they yet can 
know little. Happy the man who succeeds in saturating 
himself with silence! Our innermost source of life, the Monad, 
is the One Reality, as Annie Besant beautifully said, not 
“something far away, but very near to us. Hidden, un- 
manifest, wrapt in silence and darkness is our Self, but our 
consciousness is the limited manifestation of that Self, the 
manifested God in the cosmos of our bodies, which are His 
garments.” ‘Thus there is ever a link between the mortal and 
the immortal. This link between silence and sound, accord- 
ing to a familiar classification, is Manas, the dual mind. If 
this be correct then Manas is related to silence, and the impli- 
cation would seem to be that it is golden! 

When the world of time converges with the world of 
eternity in silence, there is an experience which may tentatively 
be described as an inner landscape. How arresting in a 
crowded audience or other assemblage of excited people 
when, after normal speeches and announcements have been 
made, one hears the softly though sternly uttered order for 
**Silence, please’. Immediately everyone is alert, and how 
imagination runs riot, picturing many possibilities for which 
silence has been asked. 

The ‘‘silence”’ is a fullness, and if some may too rashly 
call it an Infinite Silence, a Fundamental Note, one somehow 
feels that it is because to the finite ear it can only appear as 
sound! A paradox quite! but in justification, turn to Robert 
Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler ”’. 

Once, at sea, on a happy voyage when the passengers were 
loudly engaged in games and chatter, the piercing cry was 
heard of ‘“* Man overboard”. Naturally, there was excite- 
ment and clamor and many passengers showed hurried 
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concern as to whether the victim was a relative. In the midst 
of the turmoil a priest was quietly celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist alone in his cabin, and at the very moment when a 
ship’s life-boat was being lowered the priest was elevating the 
consecrated Host. A strange silence surrounded the ship, the 
wonder of which was remarked upon, in the weeks that 
followed, by sailors and passengers alike. 

Some of the world’s greatest phenomena, because they 
cannot be described, produce a silence in the observer. One 
such of natural beauty is the mighty Falls of the Zambesi 
River. I have stood with a friend beside the clash and 
thunder of these waters and watched the awful swirl of the 
gorge. My friend could only whisper: “I am done’; for 
him it was a golden moment; and the fact is that no poet or 
writer has ever succeeded in describing these Victoria Falls, 
and no photograph has ever been adequate. 

Another occasion was in watching the Grand Canyon of 
the River Colorado in Arizona. It is hidden, and you come 
upon it quite suddenly. ‘The travel-books, describing this 
natural wonder of gigantic scenery, do not offer any poetry 
but mostly give little more than mere dimensions, such as, 
that this awful gash in the earth is one mile deep, and 
that the width of the gap from rim to rim is nearly sixteen 
miles. Looking down the Canyon is like looking into the 
earth’s interior. You see a cross-section of twelve layers 
which are said to have taken 2,000 million years to form out 
of the ancient seas. 

Another occasion where silence was the only possible 
response, was standing bereaved beside an open grave. 

In the art of conversation, as practised in Greece and 
even in these days by the experts, a disciplined silence, in 
which one follows attentively the words of one’s companion is 
likely to give the best results. Or, as it has been well put: 
“To know how to speak is something, but it is more useful 
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when one knows how to listen.”” In ancient Greece, it must 
have been a rare experience to have been present at one of 
those courteous, well co-ordinated discourses, each speaker 
trying to reach the thought of the other speaker. Under 
such happy conditions, one can appreciate the story of when 
Emerson visited Carlyle. Each had, of course, known of the 
reputation of the other writer. They are said to have sat for 
a long time in complete silence in Carlyle’s study when 
one of them rose, and said to the other: ‘‘ Man, we’ve had a 
grand time.” 

May I conclude with a quotation from Thomas Merton’s 
Ascent to Truth, because that whole book is so based on 
deep contemplation: 


It is dangerous to talk glibly about the Infinite God. It is some- 
times dangerous to talk about Him at all unless talking about Him brings 
you deeper into His Mystery, and, finally, into Silence in the face of 
His Transcendence. 

SIDNEY RANSOM 


PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Personality is but the mask we wear for one life on earth. 

Individuality is the higher Self which reaps from the many personal-+ 
ities all that is best from personalities’ experiences gained at various earth- 
dwelling periods. 

Personality likes to be gay, to be fed with flattery, to receive for itself. 

Individuality is silent and wise. It receives only that it may give, 
in return, a thousand-fold, that which it receives. 

Personality takes to itself. Individuality gives itself. 


M. V. GarnsEy 


ett i. tN. Le WORLD 


PASSIVE OR ACTIVE? 
By CARRICK E. LEWIS 


+ Pia those young people who accept the attitude that we 

must first find peace of mind for ourselves and then help 

to solve the world’s problems, I wish to pose some questions: 

Is it spiritual to sit back when, the world is threatened by 
mass destruction ? . 

Is it spiritual to think of your own, peace of mind before 
the problems which confront mankind are solved? 

Do you not agree that if we all knew the threat to civil- 
ization by war, we would not have peace of mind until this 
threat was removed ? 

Let us take the Lord Christ as an example of a reformer 
and lover of peace. He observed His fellow-men and the 
society of His generation. He studied the leaders of that society 
—priests, Pharisees and scribes—and took note of their rela- 
tionship to the people. By the time He was thirty, He felt 
ready to go out and tell the people what He thought of it. 

Let us remember what He did and the qualities He 
wished to see in society. He taught the people; He healed 
the sick; He cared for the children; He disliked personal riches 
and personal power; He wished to see peace and justice, and 
brotherhood, and that all men should serve their fellows. 

Brotherhood is of vital importance in the world today. 
It cannot be understood or rightly practised unless its reality 
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be recognized. The youth of the world, instead of being 
divided into hostile camps, must come to know each other 
firstly as human beings and secondly as nationalities. It is the 
youth who will be the peacemakers. War is the terrible 
fruit of misunderstanding, of pride, of greed, and is also caused 
by confusion and self-interest in the sphere of economics. We 
must not only “ love our neighbors ” but also help to remove 
the economic and financial causes of conflict and war. We 
must rouse the public conscience, nationally as well as inter- 
nationally, to condemn the use of Hydrogen bombs, and try 
to encourage people who will pledge themselves to help bring 
about a new social order based on international co-operation 
and mutual helpfulness among nations. We must band our-: 
selves together in movements which stand for peace, progress 
and, most important, brotherhood. 

There are three paths which a young person can follow 
in our present society. First, there is the path of the war- 
mongers. This path leads to mass destruction, the wiping 
away of civilization and complete anarchy. The person who 
follows this path stands by his pride and hardens his con- 
science against his fellow-man. He ignores the fact that anyone 
else might be right and clings to his rigid dogmas. He en- 
courages war by such a stand. When war is declared against 
a society which holds different views from his, he immediately 
takes for granted that he is right, whatever the situation is. 
Often such a type of person advocates the supremacy of the 
white man over other races, glorifies war, and thinks in terms 
of national self-centred interests. All those people who take 
for granted that armies are necessary for civilization, and that 
H-bomb tests are of great value to science, are aiding in some 
way the path of destruction and war. 

The second path we can tread—the path the majority 
of people seem to be on—is the path which leads nowhere, 
and unless changed in time leads to the first path of the 
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warmongers. On this path are people who are too preoccupied 
with their own interests to think about things in terms of 
peace and brotherhood. They sit back until it is all too late 
and then say: “ Why didn’t someone warn us?” or “ That 
fellow who advocated banning of the H-bomb was right after 
all. Why didn’t we take any notice of him?” It is the duty 
of some of us to awaken the minds of such people to the 
grim realities that stand ahead if they do not act in time to 
avert war. 

The third path we can tread is the path to peace and 
progress. ‘This is the path of awareness, responsibility, and 
I regard this as a spiritual path, for it makes one realize man’s 
need for his humanity to his fellow-bemgs and the need for 
selfless actions—not for any one person, but for all mankind. 
The type we meet on this path is the reformer who. hates to 
see human beings degraded and suffering. When the poor 
need to be fed, he does not think only of charity but also of 
removing the cause of social distress. In regard to peace, the 
traveller on this path is ready to undergo. the tesisting of 
social pressure so that, instead of the war-mentality reigning 
supreme, the peace-movement is retained, nurtured and made 
to grow. Such a person must resist propaganda from press, 
radio and films. The path on which such a person travels is 
often a difficult and a heart-breaking one, but the traveller 
soon learns that this is the only true and noble path for man- 
kind. When there is a likelihood of war, pressure must be 
brought to bear on the opponents to make their differences 
known in the United Nations, and then discussed in a calm 
atmosphere where emotions and the irrational side of man 
can be calmed. Such causes as the strengthening of friendly 
relations with opposing countries should be encouraged, for 
then, and only then, can the true meaning of brotherhood be 
known in a realistic manner.. We must be quick to forgive 
and to greet new friends or old enemies. fi 
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These seem to me the three paths which every one has 
to choose from. If we want to help humanity we must decide 
in what direction we will travel. If all this does not mean 
very much, let us look a little more closely at the horrors of 
war and its consequences. 

We are passing through a dangerous phase in history 
when the whole future of the world is threatened by the 
Hydrogen bomb and its terrible effects on all life. What can 
the H-bomb do? We know that it is like the A-bomb, but on 
a much greater scale. One explosion can kill and destroy 
with the blast. It burns with the heat flash, and with radio- 
activity causes slow death, plant illness, and death to every- 
thing in the chain of life. 

Radiation is part. of the terrible effect that an H-bomb 
explosion has on any matter in the vicinity. We have heard 
what destruction radioactive dust can do. Contamination by 
such dust can destroy men and animals, and leave infertile 
for many seasons the earth, so that the food-producing areas 
of an entire country would be useless. Starvation and disease 
could kill as many as the direct explosive effects. I will quote 
from the book, We of Nagasaki, by Dr. Nagai who was a sur- 
vivor of the Atom blast. Remember that the A-bomb is on 
a lesser scale than the H-bomb. 

There was a sudden flash of red light. Then a flash of blue. . . 
The pumpkin field in front of the house was blown clear. Nothing left... 
except that in place of the pumpkins there was a woman’s head. Her 
eyelids were drawn up showing black holes where the eyes had been burned. 
out. The head had come right off at the neck. There was not much 
blood. She had probably looked square at the flash and got her eyeballs. 
burned, then the blast must have taken her head off at the neck and sent 
it flying with the blood gushing out behind. 

That illustrates the blast action of the bomb. Terrible 
also is what the burns and radiation did to the people. 

Compare these and other horrifying details with the state- 
ment by Einstein: 
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We have to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn to ask 
ourselves not what steps can be taken to give military victory to whatever 
group we prefer, for there no longer are such steps. The question we 
have to ask ourselves is: What steps can be taken to prevent a military 
contest of which the issue must be disastrous to all parties ? 

Thus the knowledge that war is disastrous to everyone 
must make us all realize that the only path to travel is the 
path of peace and progress. The knowledge of the atom can 
lead man to the obliteration of all civilization. If used for 
peaceful purposes, the atom can help to increase the level 
of civilization and also help to fulfil the desire of the Lord 
Christ and bring about a kingdom of heaven on earth and 
peace and goodwill to all men. 

With all this knowledge what can we eth do to help 
mankind ? How can we bring about the realization of brother- 
hood in a practical manner? - 

We can start in a small way by trying to break -down the 
barriers that exist in the world today. Such things as having 
**pen pals” with so-called “iron curtain” countries is a 
beginning. We should support peace movements, appeals to 
ban H-bombs, and war in general. We can encourage youth 
delegations, cultural, political and educational, to travel be- 
tween countries. In other words, we should get to know the 
other half of the world better and build up confidence: between 
each other so that suspicion and distrust are forgotten. I am 
sure that every one of us knows some way in which he or she 
can help to bring about peace. . , 

The future of the world’s happiness rests with us all. 
Why not be the doves of peace and brotherhood? Only then, 
I am sure, we shall be able to have “ peace of mind” and a 
clear conscience. Peace must become a reality in life, and 
not remain an abstract ideal in men’s minds. 


Bp oeiae E. Lewis 


THLE «DRL Guiles alae 


A CENTENARY: REFLECTION 
By D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


AY BOM one hundred years ago several books were pub- 

lished in Wales about the teachings and traditions of 
the Druids, some of them written with a strong bias in favor 
of a viewpoint that was often narrow and personal. Some 
were written in Welsh, some in English. One very important 
exception was Barddas, compiled by the Rev. J. Ap Ithel 
Williams, M.A., a rector of what was then the Church of 
England, now the Church of Wales. This compilation was 
based upon manuscripts that had been collected by Iolo 
Morganwg, who had also helped in the collection of the famous 
Iolo MSS. and other well-known ancient manuscripts. Ap 
Ithel Williams himself translated the documents that are con- 
tained in Barddas, and. published these translations in English, 
giving the original Welsh on the opposite page. Except for 
some headings, no liberties whatsoever were taken with text, 
and “even obvious and glaring errors’? were transferred to 
the pages of the book exactly as they were found in 
the manuscripts. __ 

In the eighteenth century Wales rediscovered her ancient 
literature. ‘What do you think,’ said Lewis Morris in a 
letter to a friend in August 1758, “I have now at my elbow. 
... no less a man than Ieuan Fardd who hath discovered some 
old MSS. of late that nobody of this age or the last ever so 
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much as dreamed of; and this discovery is to him and me as 
great as that of America by Columbus. We have found an 
epic poem in the British [Welsh], called Gododin, equal at least 
to The Iliad, The Aeneid, or Paradise Lost.’ As a result of the 
union of Wales with England, the seventeenth century had lost 
touch with the literary past of Wales, and had also forgotten 
that past. The joy and surprise of the poets and scholars of 
the eighteenth century knew no bounds when they found that 
Wales had a considerable ancient history and not unimportant 
poetic and literary traditions. The light was a bit blinding, 
no doubt, and caused Lewis Morris to say to a young poet: 
** Never hereafter mention such moderns as Horace and Virgil, 
when. you talk of British poetry. Llywarch Hen, Aneuryn 
and the followers of the Druids are our men, and Nature our 
rule.” The famous collectors of manuscripts in Wales in the 
eighteenth century were poets, and among them we find the 
names of Lewis Morris, William Wyn, Ieuan Brydydd Hir 
and Iolo Morganwg. rhe 

Even now, I think, we are too near this rediscovery of 
the ancient literature of Wales to attempt a comprehensive 
assessment. More to my purpose at the moment is the setting 
in which the purely Druidic tradition can be found. One 
criticism of the collected Druidic lore in Barddas, made about 
a hundred years ago—apart from the imputation that. Iolo 
Morganwg had fabricated the whole Druidic system of 
philosophy and traditions contained in Barddas, which was 
manifestly an impossible feat—seemed to be that it was derived 
from references in the works of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century poets in Wales. This is what the compiler of Barddas 
has to say in reply in his preface to the book: 

“Failing the attempt to convict Iolo Morganwg as a 
literary impostor, the sceptics of the present day [about 1857] 
profess to discover the [Druidic] sources in question in the 
Eisteddfodau, which were held subsequently to the beginning 
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of the fifteenth century, more especially those of 1570, 1580, 
and 1681. <A body of curious matter is found to exist, pur- 
porting to have come down to us through the medium of the 
Chair of Glamorgan ! as genuine remains of the theology and 
usages of the Bards. This is an incontrovertible fact. Again, 
history notes with equal sternness the authorization, at the 
above-mentioned Congresses successively, of what was likewise 
called Bardism:-and the not unnatural inference is, that they 
are one and the same. But, apparently for no other reason 
than that the code was not formally committed to writing 
before, a higher origin is denied to it, and of course the Bards 
of those periods [eight of whom are named], and others, are 
boldly charged with being its sole inventors. As they. were 
not all contemporaries, and as they held various positions in 
life, and were also of different religious communions, it would 
be difficult to account for the unanimity with which they 
adopted the strange and curious system, which these volumes 
present to our view. . . Besides, it may be interesting to know, 
why the Bards in question should have selected this particular 
form, whether as the embodiment of their own creed, or as 
the representation of ancient Druidism? There was nothing in 
the prevailing philosophy of the day to suggest it; and to say 
that they derived it from the traditions of the Brahmins, would 
be to give them credit for a greater extent of knowledge than 
their position in life would warrant. Could they, then, have 
compiled the whole system—ingenious, complex, and yet 
harmonious and symmetrical as it was—out of the mere allu- 
sions to it, which are contained in the works of the earlier 


1*'This Chair, whether we call it the Chair of Tir Iarll, or the Chair 
of Glamorgan, was well protected as long as the Lords of Glamorgan re= 
tained sovereign authority over that territory; and the rights and 
immunities of the Bards were renewed from time to time, but always on 
condition that they should investigate and preserve the sciences of Bardism 
[Druidism].” This ‘“‘ Chair” is supposed to have lasted from 1300 to 
1760. Presumably, it was more or less a secret organization at some 
periods. 
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poets? . . . Whilst, however, we deny that the contents of 
these volumes could have been derived immediately from the 
metrical compositions of the medieval and early poets, we 
believe that they can be abundantly proved by them. There 
are numerous allusions, which, otherwise obscure and un- 
intelligible, become, by means of the light thrown upon them 
from Bardism [Druidism], as clear as day.” 

I venture to think that that statement was worth quoting 
at some length not only because it appears to be cogent and 
masterly in argument, but also because it was written by one 
who ends his preface by saying that “‘ not only in virtue of 
our clerical office, but also as a Bard, according to the priv- 
ileges and usages of the Bards of the Isle of Britain, ... we 
beg to enter our most energetic protest (gwrthneu) against all 
attempts to impose upon anyone as articles of belief the tenets 
of Bardism, where they are inconsistent with Christianity, as 
found in the Sacred Scriptures, and defined in the creeds of 
*the Holy Church throughout the world’. Yet there was a 
strong desire on the part of the Bards, apparently, to preserve 
these traditions of Druidism as “curious relics, or speci- 
mens of the primitive theology and wisdom of the Cymry 


{ Welsh] ”’. 
There are many references in Barddas to the ancient 
tradition of cutting letters on wood, “‘ because . . . there was no 


knowledge either of paper or plagawd”’. It is said that plagawd 
‘was made from a plant like that of the sedge, iris, or yellow 
lily, ‘‘ which was brought over from India”. We read of the 
Bardic Coelbren, and the secret Coelbren of the Bards. The 
word coelbren is made up of coel, belief, and bren, wood, in the 
sense of a piece of wood. Both early and medieval Welsh 
poets refer to the cutting of letters on wood, and ‘Taliesin’s 
poem, Kadeir Keridwen, attributed to the sixth century, says: 


Gwydion, son of Don— 
Formed wood knowledge upon plagawd. 
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Dafydd ab Gwilym, 1300—1368, one of the greatest poets 
of Wales, has this line: 

Hwn fydd ar wydd i’w hannerch. 
(This will address them on wood.) 

Wood in the form of the Welsh word “ gwydd,”” or in 
the mutated form “ wydd,” is often associated with knowledge 
and science, as in the words arwydd, a sign, cyfarwydd, skilful, 
egwyddor, alphabet or principle, gwyddioniaeth, science, and 
dedwydd, having recovered knowledge, happy. (The last 
word, dedwydd, at one time meant “‘ wise ” as well as “‘ happy,” 
and in the context of Druidic teaching will mean the recovery 
of the knowledge of the World of Light or Bliss, just as adfyd 
means the losing of that knowledge by ‘“retreading”’ the 
world of matter again and again, and adfyd has the meaning 
even today of sorrow and adversity.) The word for Druid is 
Derwydd, and an old word for ‘‘men of sacred knowledge ’** 
was gwynwyddigion. 

I am very conscious, after some thirty years of study of 
the various sources of Druidic teaching, real.and presumed, 
that Barddas stands alone. ‘There may be a good deal in the 
two volumes that will have to be put on one side, and there 
are accretions that are admittedly of monkish origin. The 
broad outlines of a comprehensive and. consistent system of 
occult philosophy will be found by those who will take the 
trouble to seek it, and, indeed, it cannot easily be missed or 
mistaken even if one is in complete disagreement with any 
kind of such teaching. A comparison with Hinduism is an- 
other possibility. There are obvious gaps. ‘The teaching of 
Reincarnation, is very clearly implied, but never clearly stated. 
In the West that teaching was long withheld, and even those 
who wrote on aspects of the Hidden Wisdom, for instance, 
Thomas Vaughan in the seventeenth century, never mentioned. 
the doctrine of Rebirth. But the doctrine of Rebirth is and will 
be always associated with Druidism, and, in fact, it is one of 
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the best-known tenets attributed to the Druids. The em- 
phasis, in the main, is on a return or restoration to the world 
of our own original genius, our own original love, our own 
original memory, which, after all, is but part of the One 
Genius, the One Love, and the One Memory. 


D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


THE WORSHIPFUL 


In all people and in all things there is the worshipful calling us to adore. 

Not alone in the measureless ether of cloud and color we call the sky; 

from ad enters into all living and inanimate things the very breath 
of life. 

Not alone in our utterly beauteous and fair mother, the earth, 

not alone in those blazing suns and sun-splashed planets, 

and that circling daughter of the sky, the opalled moon; 

or the faerie music of rippling rivulet, 

or the perfect purity of blossom-bent, April-lit boughs. 

Not wholly even in that mystery—the haunting, calling, awesome, innate 
wonder of every human soul— 

that, like the entrancement of some unknown wondrous half-opened. 
flower, 

or the imperious beckoning of a never-trodden woodland pathway, 

opens the heart, and stops the breath with delicious marvelling and 
expectancy. . 


But in the very air and light and sound; 

in all the myriad vibrations of our life-teemed earth. 

Yes, and in those tiny perfections, the ant and bee and snail. 

A crystal in a ring; a thermometer on a wall. 

The efficient purring of an electric vacuum-cleaner; 

and radiant apples praising their Maker with loud colorful hallelujahs. 

The semi-robed branches of October and November, 

or the winning trustful innocence of that holiness which is a child. 

All, all are for worship—not the worship of fear or abasement; 

but that which rouses the quiet flame of the soul to a mighty upflung 
core of adoration, 

piercing the distances and the dimensions, and opening the gates to the 
principalities and powers. 

In all people and in all things there is the worshipful, calling us to 
adoration. 

HAro_tp TyRWHITT 
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Jaina Psychology: A Psychological 
Analysis of the Jaina Doctrine of 
Karma, by Mohan Lal Mehta; 
Sohanlal Jaindharma Pracharak 
Samiti, Amritsar, 1956, pp. 220, 
price Rs. 8.00. 

Since the beginning of his educa- 
tional career at Banaras the author 
has been connected with a Jaina 
research institute in that city, the 
Shri Parshvanath Vidyashram, and 
two earlier books by him, Outlines of 
Jaina Philosophy and Outlines of Karma 
in Jainism, have shown him to be 
a keen and discerning student of 
Jainology. 
Jaina Psychology, which is a thesis 
approved for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy of the Banaras Hindu 
University, 
““One remarkable thing... is that 
the Jaina thinkers have developed 


In presenting the book, 


the author explains: 


their psychological investigations on 
the foundations of the doctrine of 
Karma. Since. the whole of our 
life-structure is based upon the 
working .of karma, it is natural to 
seek the analysis and explanation 
of all our intellectual and motor 
activities through the assistance of 
karma.” He then goes on to tell 
what the Jaina thinkers have to say 


about ‘* the nature of human mind, 
knowledge and its origination, feel- 
ing and emotion, activity and its 
control,” and to compare all this 
critically with the investigations of 
modern Western psychology and 
the speculations of other schools of 
Indian thought. The book is divided 
into eight chapters, dealing respect- 
ively with. the essentials of the 
Jaina doctrine of Karma; the nature 
of consciousness; sensory and mental 
comprehension; extra-sensory per- 
ception; sense-feeling and emotion 
from the Jaina standpoint, including 
the nature of omniscience; activity 
and Jaina methods of control of 
mental, vocal and physical activity, 
comparing them with Buddhist and 
Yogic methods; transmigration and 
the different categories of being; 
and a summing up. 

Karma in Jaina psychology is 
extensively analysed, being divided 
into physical and psychical karma, 
and “karmic physical atoms” of 
eight fundamental types are further 
classified into 156 types, though the 
could go further. The 
doctrine of Karma with the Jains 


analysis 


is closely and invariably linked 
with transmigration ‘“ which justifies 
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belief in the immortality of souls. 
The souls are there from time im- 
memorial and will be there for end- 
less ttme. They are eternal.’ Jains 
also believe that ‘a man can influ- 
ence his future destiny by his own 
actions . . . his faculty of free deci- 
sion is not completely arrested by 
karma. He possesses some freedom 
to choose his path. Man is neither 
completely free nor totally bound,” 
and the means of liberating the self 
from karma is to stop the influx of 
new karma and eliminate accumu- 
lated karma. The author, however, 
does not agree with some of the 
Jaina thinkers who prescribe maxi- 
mum and minimum periods of dura- 
tion to each kind of karma. 

Closely linked with karma, again, 
is cognition, since consciousness is 
an essential characteristic of the self. 
The soul in its pristine state would 
enjoy infinite comprehension, in- 
finite power and infinite bliss, but in 
mundane souls these faculties are 
distorted and obscured by karma. 
Two types of comprehension are 
recognized: sensory-mental, depend- 
ent on the sense and motor organs 
and the mind; and supra-sensory 
perceptions, the supreme of which is 
omniscience which arises ‘on the 
complete dissociation of all obscur- 
ing karmic veils”. Great emphasis 
is placed among the Jains on sense- 
feelings and emotions, and these are 
closely analysed. For instance, eight 
types of pride are noted, each of 
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them divided into four divisions. 
Pride is classified as one of the four 
strong emotions, and there are nine 
** quasi-emotions,” which include 
among others, fear, laughter, etc. A 
study is also made of the “‘ co-exist- 
ence of emotions,” the six varieties of 
attitudes, and the eleven standpoints. 

In the matter of activity, there is 
an innate energy (virya) in the self, 
but this is distorted by karma in the 
activities of body, speech and mind. 
The Jains recognize six essentials to 
the successful control, regulation and 
cessation of the various kinds of act- 
ivity: self-regulation, moral virtue, 
contemplation, conquest of affliction, 
auspicious conduct, and austerity, 
each of which has its various stages, 
Physical austerity is to be practised 
only in the service of self-discipline. 
Meditation is the chief constituent 
of internal austerity. Eight stages 
of self-discipline lead to the com- 
plete cessation of all our activities. 
The Jains believe in transmigration 
rather than reincarnation, and four 
classes of beings are recognized, 
heavenly, infernal, human, and ani- 
mal including all lower kingdoms. 

There is a useful bibliography, 
and two indexes, one general and 
the other of Sanskrit terms. 


KATHERINE A. BEECHEY 


Man’s Supersensory and Spiritual 
Powers, by Geoffrey Hodson, Theo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
pp- 199, price Rs. 3.50. 
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The broadcast talks printed in 
this book are an able attempt at 
popularizing the body of truths 
known as the Ancient Wisdom. In 
these days, when old spritual values 
are being laid aside, the author has 
with commendable zeal and clarity 
seized the opportunity of using the 
modern invention of the radio to 
spread a knowledge of the Divine 
Wisdom to large numbers of people. 

The book is in six sections, first, 

preliminary pages which include an 
informative essay on Theosophy and 
the Theosophical Society, and then 
the text in five parts. Parts One, ‘Two 
Three, Four deal with Supersensory 
Powers: their nature and applica- 
tion, as means of gaining knowledge, 
their normal and enforced develop- 
ment, and finally their awakening, 
unfoldment and culmination. Part 
is entitled ‘“‘The Way to 
Health and Happiness ”’. 
- The talks seek to expound the 
mystery of creation and the place 
and purpose of man in it. They 
gradually unfold the themes of God 
or the Divine Creative Intelligence 
behind all phenomena, the universe 
as the field of evolution of form, 
and man gradually and inevitably 
unfolding his latent God-like qual- 
ities through experience, self-know- 
ledge and self-correction. 

The old Indian teaching of Tat 
ivam ast (‘‘ That thou art”), and 
the Christ’s call to His disciples: 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even .as 
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your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,’ and St. Paul’s testimony 
to “Christ in you, the hope of 
glory,” have been propounded by 
Mr. Hodson with clarity, and co- 
ordinated with modern scientific 
findings regarding the. immutable 
law underlying both the visible 
world of Nature and the invisible 
worlds of the Spirit. In ascending 
the scale of evolutionary perfection 
man is adding to his spiritual stature 
every moment, by intelligently 
developing his capacities and build- 
ing up his faculties, from experi- 
ence gained through repeated re- 
incarnations, and under Karma, the 
great law of adjustment which 
measures, Out justice to all with 
unerring precision. 

The author has dealt with the 
helping and retarding factors in 
human relationship in a very scienti- 
that leaves no doubt 
as to the desirability of cultivating 
all lovable and noble qualities 
which will make for harmony 
and perfect understanding. The 
progressive stages by which the 
developing spiritual soul of man 
ascends to greater heights are well 
illustrated by a description of the 
life of Jesus, who, after the final 
stage of crucifixion, is resurrected 
and finally liberated from the bond- 
age of flesh, and becomes one 
with God so that his saying to his 
disciples, ““I and my Father are 
one,” is fulfilled. This is the 


fic way 
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ultimate destiny of every human 
being as defined by St. Paul: “ Till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” The attainment of per- 
fection, which is a relative term, is 
only the first step in the ever- 
ascending scale of spiritual attain- 
ment, as Hindu philosophy avers: 
Atah param adbhutam, (‘ After that, 
wonderment indescribable ’’). 

- The book, as a whole, sounds 
a clear note of optimism invaluable 
in the world of today. 


N. R. SupRAMANYAM 


Saundarya-Lahart of Sri Samkara- 
carya, with commentaries, English 
translation and notes, by Pandit 
R. Anantakrsna Sastri and Sri 
Karra Ramamurthy Garu, B.A., 
B.L. ; Ganesh and Co. (Madras) 
Private Ltd., pp. 356, price Rs. 25.00 
(cloth). 

In Hinduism, Mantra Shastras 
have a wide appeal with people on 
account of that method of worship 
being said to produce results in this 
world more than in a hereafter, 
although among the Shaktas one 
school holds that salvation could 
also be attained by this approach. 
Shakti-worship with its rituals may 
be considered as an adaptation from 
deep philosophic thinking, both 
leading to the same goal—Self-real- 
ization and Ananda. 
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The book under review—“ the 
quintessence of Mantra Shastra ’’— 
contains 41 verses of Ananda-Lahari 
and 62 of Saundarya-Lahari with 
English translation, besides extensive 
commentaries in Samskrit from Sau- 
bhagyavardhani, Lakshmidhara and 
Arunamodini; Prayoga (practical 
application) and Bzjakshara (keynote) 
for each verse, with diagram, have 
been given in appropriate places. 

Repetition of the verses in a 
particular manner with Yantram 
(device) made of gold, copper or 
other material (some, 25,000 times 
a day for three days; others, 1,000 
times daily for forty-five days, etc.) 
is said to secure variously know- 
ledge and wisdom, gratification of 
desires, good sleep, fascination over 
women, cure of diseases, death of 
enemies, greatness in poesy, power 
to float on fire without being burnt, 
and similar psychic faculties. Warn- 
ing is given that every mantra is 
capable of being utilized in the right 
way (as white magic) or in the 
wrong selfish way (as black magic). 

The hymns are in praise of the 
Mother of the Universe (Shakti) 
united with whom, but never alone, 
It is said that 
the “functioning energy” of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva are derived from 
Her. 
one verse as Mind, Akasha, Vayu, 
Fire, Water and Earth. The entire 
creation is said to have emanated 
from a particle of dust from the 


Shiva could create. 


The Devi. is worshipped in 
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lotus feet of the Devi. Ina sense 
the attributeless Parabrahman is 
adored by this method. Verse 26 
gives support to this idea. “‘ Brahma 
meets with death. Hari retires, the 
Lord of death is destroyed, the Lord 
of wealth perishes, and the lifetime 
of the Indras fades away. In such 
a Mahapralaya thy husband alone 
“Thy husband” could 


not be Shiva but should represent 


exists.” 


the Supreme, the Absolute. 

The need for a God-intoxicated 
spirit, or utter dedication in all that 
we do is clearly brought out in 
verse 27: ‘‘May Thou be pleased 
to accept my prattlings as Japa, 
and construe my movements as 
Mudras. Let my ramblings be 
pradakshina [perambulation of the 
inner precincts of temple] and what 
I eat and drink be offerings to 
Thee; my reclining be prostration 
to Thee, and all enjoyments not for 
me but for Thee. Thus let all 
actions of mine go to constitute 
Thy worship.” 

The attractive get-up of the 
bulky volume, and specially the 
flawless printing of Devanagari 
script, using several grades of type, 
are additional testimony to the 
high standard of work done by the 
Vasanta Press, Adyar. 

S. G. VENKATARAMANAN 
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Man and His Universe, by Laurence 
J. Bendit, Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, pp. 71, price Re. 1. 

Reprinted from THE THEOSOPHIST, 
this pamphlet contains two essays. 
In them the author has explored 
thoughtfully the Theosophical con-. 
ception of the Monad and the cos- 
mological process. He shows, for 
example, that in the light of present- 
day physics and the grand concep- 
tions in The Secret Doctrine we may 
think of the seven planes of Nature 
not so much as aggregates of parti- 
cles but gradations of Fohatic en- 
ergy; and, furthermore, that there 
is a growing tendency to regard such 
varying forms of energy as light, 
magnetism, etc., as aspects of some 
one basic principle and identified by. 
the author as Fohat. Other observ- 
ations are made in this essay that 
are rewarding to the reader. 

Coming to the second essay deal- 
ing with what is meant by the term 
‘*Monad ,” Dr. Bendit very inter- 
estingly expands the thought that we 
can think of the Monad not as some- 
thing remote but intimate and ac- 
cessible to man, his very centre. 

These essays are valuable reading 
to all students of man and his 
universe. 


S. D. BALLARD 
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THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The President 


The President left Adyar on July 
8th with his daughter, Mrs. Radha 
Burnier, for a short stay in Switzer- 
land, which will give him a neces- 
sary change after his recent illness. 
He has planned to be back at Adyar 
before October Ist. The President 
may visit London and Paris inci- 
dentally before returning to India. 


Mr. Geoffrey Hodson 


Mr. Geoffrey Hodson has been 
obliged, for health reasons, to cancel 
his Australian tour scheduled for 
the period June to November 1957. 
He is returning from Sydney to his 
home in Auckland, New Zealand, 
and on doctors’ advice will take a 
period of rest before resuming his 


activities. 


Indonesia 


The 8th annual Convention of 
the Indonesian Section was held at 
Bandung during Easter 1957. The 
General Secretary, Mr. Soemardjo, 
presided. 

The Convention opened on the 
19th April with a reception attended 
by some 200 people, including mem- 
bers of the Board of the Section, 
representatives of 23 Lodges and 
the Young Theosophists. The first 
item on the programme was the 
admission of new members. This 
was followed by the Prayers of the 
Religions and the Chairman’s open- 
ing address. Greetings were receiv- 
ed from the President, Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, the Netherlands and New 
Zealand Sections, and from Lodge 


representatives, 
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At a business meeting held on the 
20th, Mr. Soemardjo was re-elected 
General Secretary for a further 
period of three years. It was decided 
that their Theosophical magazine 
will be issued by the Young Theos- 
ophists at Semarang, who are also 
to translate and publish Theosoph- 
ical books. In the evening a tableau 
of several scenes from the life of the 
Lord Gautama Buddha was present- 
ed by the Young Theosophists of 
Bandung. 

In the morning of the 2lst, a 
members’ meeting was held, at 
which addresses were given on four 
aspects of Theosophical living. The 
evening programme comprised a 
discussion on educational schools 
and the contribution of the Theos- 
ophist to education. 

A trip to beauty spots in Bandung 
was arranged on the last day of 
Convention, after which a general 
meeting was held to discuss the 
three subjects: Woman in Educa- 
tion, Woman in the Home, Man as 
Master of the House. 

The General Secretary’s report 
for the year ending September 1956 
shows that there were 850 members 
in Indonesia at that date. The 
Section has 22 Lodges, two of which 
—Saptorenggo at Kudus, and Mun- 
tilan—were formed during the year 
under review. 

Israel 

The official organ of the Presi- 

dential Agency of Israel is a 
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bi-monthly mimeographed Mitier- 
lungsblait (News Sheet) of ten pages, 
each issue containing articles in four 
languages: German, English, French 
and Hebrew. The 
includes the name of the journal 
in Hebrew, and below it the 
translation ‘‘ Theosophie in Israel,” 
followed by the German designation, 
* Mitteilungsblatt der Theosophi- 
schen Gesellschaft in Israel”. ‘There 
is also the seal of the Theosophical 
Society with the motto in two lines 
around it, English and Hebrew. 
Such a polyglot journal has been 
created in order to reach the thou- 


cover-design 


sands of immigrants arriving in 
Israel from many different countries. 

In a recent letter to the President, 
Mr. Presidential 
Agent, wrote: “To live in Israel 
at the present time, and to observe 
with the eye of a Theosophist the 
remarkable events which are hap- 
pening there since the creation of 
our tiny little State some nine years 


Hans Zeuger, 


ago, is a thrilling experience indeed. 
One has the impression of being 
privileged to participate in a breath- 
taking experiment inaugurated by 
the blessed Manu of our Race who, 
by mixing and forming His material 
of living beings hailing from all the 
four corners of the globe in this His 
laboratory test-tube, Israel, is creat- 
ing before our very eyes an entirely 
new type of the Jewish people— 
probably with the intention to use 
the results achieved, for His plans 
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in the future on a much larger 


scalli..? 


Ireland 


Mrs. Evelyn Hornidge, General 
Secretary, reports that the annual 
Convention of the Theosophical 
Society in Ireland, held at the 
headquarters in Dublin, June 14th 
to 16th, was a happy and inspiring 
occasion. 

Mrs. 
speaker, wove the Convention key- 
note “Into the New Age”? into all 
her lectures, commencing with an 
introductory talk on the New Age 
at the opening meeting. 

On Saturday evening, following 
the reading of greetings from eleven 
different countries, Mrs. Groves 
spoke on ‘‘ The Turning-Point in 
Evolution”. She addressed the 
members on Sunday morning on 
“The Way of the Spirit,” and 
delivered a public lecture that 
‘afternoon entitled “ The Future of 


Doris Groves, the guest- 


Humanity ”. 

The Convention closed with a 
short entertainment which included 
music by Julian Dawson, dramatic 
selections by Deidre O’Shea, and a 
short talk by the General Secretary 
on the life of AE (George W. Russell) 
illustrated with colored slides of his 
pictures, and his poems read by 
Merial Thomas. 

The members of the Section were 
pleased to welcome several visitors 
from the Northern Ireland Federa- 
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tion, the Organizing 


Secretary, Dr. Hugh Shearman. 


including 


During the year ended September 
1956, several overseas 
visited the Section. 
public meetings 


members 

Attendance at 
of the Dublin 
Lodges was very good; monthly 
members’ meetings were held in the 
Lodges, and an advanced study 
group, the 
Mr. P. L. Pielou, met twice monthly, 
Theosophy the Section 
magazine, is published three times 


under direction of 


in Ireland, 


a year. 
Wales 

Members of the Welsh Section 
gathered in annual Convention at 
Plas Bendith, Colwyn Bay, May 
11-13th. Mrs. A. L. Berry, a native 
of Wales, and General Secretary of 
the English Section, was present as 
guest-speaker. 

An informal meeting was held 
on Saturday afternoon to discuss 
matters of general interest, and in 
the evening a programme of Cham- 
ber music by the Gwynedd String 
Quartet was enjoyed by members 
and their friends. 

Mrs. Berry lectured to the public 
on “ The World in Transition ” on 
the day after Convention. 

Miss E. Claudia Owen, General 
Secretary of the Welsh Section, 
writes: ‘* The unity and happiness 
of the gathering were outstanding 
and we were grateful to Mrs. Berry 
for the inspiration which she brought 
to us.” 
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A study week-end was held at 
Cardiff, April 5-7th, under the 
leadership of Mr. Basil Howell, and 
a further course was planned by 
Miss I. H. Hoskins for July. 

White Lotus Day, celebrated in 
Cardiff and Colwyn Bay, had good 
attendances at both meetings. 

There were 186 members in Wales 
as at September 1956, in 6 Lodges. 
A new Centre at 
Caernarvonshire is active, meetings 
being held regularly in the house of 
one of the members. 


Criccieth in 


Brazil 


An event of importance in the 
Theosophical Society in Brazil, re- 
ferred to in the report of the General 
Secretary, Mr. Armando Sales, for 
the year ending September 1956, 
was the acquisition of a head- 
quarters in the capital of Sao Paulo. 
It consists of two floors of a building 
situated in the heart of the city. As 
well as being the National Section 
headquarters, five Lodges, the Young 
Theosophists and the Theosophical 
Order of Service meet there 
regularly. 

The visit of the President, Mr. 
N. Sri Ram, to Brazil in 1956, was 
greatly appreciated by the members, 
and had a beneficial effect on the 
life and activities of the Section. 

In the period under review there 
were 35 Lodges in Brazil with ap- 
proximately 976 members. 
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The Section has reprinted First 
Principles of Theosophy by C. Jina- 
third Brazilian 
The national magazine, 


rajadasa, in its 
edition. 
O Teosofista, continues to be issued 
regularly and has been increased 
in size from 40 to 56 pages. The 
January-February 1957 issue is 
devoted to the President, Mr. N. 
Sri Ram, and contains translations in 
Portuguese of his talks and writings. 

The Theosophical Order of Serv- 
ice has been revived in Brazil and 
does useful work, especially in the 
field of social service. 


Northern Ireland 


Miss Clara Codd was gueste 
speaker at the Convention of the 
Northern Ireland Federation, held 
at Belfast on May 18-19th. She 
spoke to members on “‘ The Occult 
Foundation of the Theosophical 
Society,’ and to the public on 
‘** Reincarnation, Its Answer to Life’s 
Problems”. At another members’ 
meeting an open discussion was held 
on the theme, “The Worker and 
the Work ”’. 

Dr. Hugh Shearman, who was 
re-elected as Organizing Secretary, 
reports that there were good at- 
tendances at all the Convention 
meetings and a very happy atmo- 
sphere prevailed. 

In June, a party of eleven mem- 
bers from Northern Ireland attended 
the Irish Section 
Dublin. 


Convention at 


1957 

The Belfast Lodge recently ac- 
quired its own tape-recorder which 
will be used in all the Lodges in the 
Federation to give variety to pro- 


grammes for members and for the 
public. 


England 


The annual Convention of the 
Theosophical Society in England 
was held over the Whitsuntide week- 
end, from the 8th to 10th June 1957, 
with Miss Clara Codd from South 
Africa as the guest of honor. 

The Convention was opened on 
Saturday afternoon, 8th June, by 
the re-elected General Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. Berry, who welcomed 
the delegates and read greetings 
from the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
and other prominent Theosophists. 
In addition to representatives of 
many of the European Sections, 
including Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
land, members were present from 
South Africa, East Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Viet-Nam, Northern 
Ireland and Ghana. Miss Clara 
Codd, in her opening address, re- 
ferred to the Masters of the Wisdom 
and Their connection with the Theo- 
sophical Society. Miss Codd was 
presented with the Subba Row 
Medal which had been awarded to 
her by the General Council of the 
Society at its annual meeting on the 
Ist January 1957. 

The Blavatsky Lecture by Mr. 
Dudley G. Gower, on ‘ The Reign 
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of the Spirit: a Study of the In- 
dividual Approach,” was delivered 
after the tea interval, and at 8 p.m. 
a reception was held to meet Miss 
Codd and the Officers and members 


After 
the reception, conducted tours of 


of the Executive Committee. 


the headquarters were made. 

During Convention, the Science 
Group of the Theosophical Re- 
search Centre arranged an exhibi- 
tion of ‘‘ Divine Geometry ”’; among 
the exhibits were models of the 
Platonic Solids and the ultimate 
physical atom. 

Sunday’s programme included the 
following lectures: ‘‘ Intuition and 
Time” by Mr. G. Nevin Drink- 
water, ‘‘ Watchfulness” by Mrs. 
E. M. Bignold, and ‘‘ Human Evolu- 
tion and the Divine Mind” by 
Mr. B. P. Howell. In the evening 
Miss Clara Codd delivered a public 
lecture on ‘‘ World Events in the 
Light of Occultism ”’. 

On Monday morning Mr. C. R. 
Groves gave a lecture “ For the Sake 
of the Self,” and in the afternoon 
Miss Codd spoke on ‘‘ Arcane 
Schools of the Past, Present and 
Future ’’. In the evening a meeting 
was held for the formal closing of 
the Convention. The following day 
a large party made a full day’s 
coach excursion to Tekels Park, 
Camberley. 

The latest annual Report of the 
English Section, for the period ended 
3lst December 1956, shows a total 
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membership of 2,881, with 101 
Lodges and 24 Centres. 
Headquarters in London con- 


Public 
lectures are arranged on Sundays 


tinues its many activities. 


and Wednesdays; one Wednesday 
each month is devoted, provision- 
ally, to a lecture on the practical 
application of Theosophical teach- 
ings, given under the auspices of 
the Theosophical Order of Serv- 
ice, and others to short talks fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

The Secret Doctrine study-class, 
conducted by Dr. Corona G. Trew, 
continues to meet fortnightly, and 
from January to June Mrs. A. 
Gardner led a Speakers’ Class. Be- 
sides the regular meetings of Lodges, 
there is a weekly meeting of the 
Healing Group at headquarters. 
The Inquiry Room, open each 
week-day, does important work, es- 
pecially in the sale of books. The 
Publicity Department is active and 
is in charge of letters from inquirers. 
The Study and Training Committee, 
which has sold 600 study courses 
during the year, is preparing a new 
course entitled ‘‘ What Is Man?” 

The Theosophical Publishing 
House, London, has published two 
new books: The Opening of the Doors 
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of the Mind (1956 Blavatsky Lecture) 
by L. C. Soper, and Fields of Force 
by W. Duncan. 

Representatives from England at- 
tended the European Federation 
Congress held at Baden, Austria, 
in September 1956, and the British 
Isles and Ireland Regional Summer 
School held in Derbyshire, England, 
in July-August was well attended. 
The Theosophical Order of Service, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. John 
Coats, does good work in its seven 
departments: animal welfare, health 
and healing, relief of refugees, racial 
problems, human relationships, 
juvenile delinquency and children’s 
care. 

The 
Centre arranged a conference in 
Manchester in addition to its usual 
week-end conferences in London 
and Camberley. The seven Feder- 
ations of the Section also held week- 
end conferences. 


Theosophical Research 


A new venture during the year 
has been the production and cir- 
culation of tape-recorded lectures. 
Seventy lectures have been recorded 
and are much in demand by the 
Lodges and Centres, particularly 
from those not able to arrange for 
visits from lecturers. 
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BOOKS FOR MEDITATION 


DAILY MEDITATIONS—Compiled by Katherine Beechey 


Being extracts from LETTERS FROM THE MASTERS OF THE 
WISDOM. 


Cloth Rs. 3.50 Paper Rs. 2.00 


MEDITATION, ITS PRACTICE AND RESULTS and THE CON- 
SECRATED LIFE—Clara M. Codd 


Meditation as the means to a glorious expansion of the powers of the 
mind and heart, combined with a devotional book that has captured 
the essence of the inner life. 


Cloth Rs. 2.00 Wrapper Re. 1.00 
THOUGHTS FOR ASPIRANTS—N. Sri Ram (New and revised edition) 
A collection of over 700 thoughts arranged according to subject. 
Paper Rs. 3.50 
MEDITATIONS ON “ AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER ” 
Excerpts for daily practice arranged on a subject for each month. 
Cloth Rs. 3.00 Paper Rs. 1.75 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OCCULT LIFE—Geoffrey Hodson 
As an adjunct to meditation this book offers the student of Occultism 
some basic rules for living the spiritual life and is a “ counsel of 
perfection ’’. 

Cloth Rs. 3.25 Stiff Board Rs. 2.50 


THOUGHT POWER: Its Control and Culture—Annie Besant 
Thought is the power that both aids and abets meditation. For a 
striking insight into the development of thought-power and its infinite 
possibilities for helping the world, there is no better book in the 
English language. 
Cloth Rs. 4.50 Board Rs. 2.50 
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H. P. BLAVATSKY === 


COLLECTED WRITINGS 


Volume VII, covering the years 1886-1887. Limited Edition 
COMPILED BY BORIS DE ZIRKOFF 


In the Press—Will be ready in January 1958 


A new volume of the Uniform Edition of the literary Lge of 
the greatest Occultist in modern times. 

The present Volume is the Seventh in the chronological arrange- 
ment of this series, and therefore follows Volumes V and oe published in 
the United States. 

The writings of H. P. Blavatsky and of the Adept-Brothers whose 
direct agent she was, are the foundation upon which the modern Theo- 
sophical Movement rests. They embody in present-day language the essence 
of the Trans-Himalayan Esoteric Knowledge which has been from time 
immemorial the fountainhead of all genuine Occultism. 

During this mid-period. of the twentieth century, we find the age- 
old teachings of Theosophy confirmed and supported .by every major 
scientific discovery. As we observe the developments in the world of 
human thought, we sense that the final vindication:of the mission and work 
of H. P. Blavatsky is close at hand. ‘ 

Apart from the scholarly nature and the important occult factors 
revealed in her literary output, what strikes ‘the earnest student in his study 
of H. P. Blavatsky’s writings is her profound insight into the psychological 
and intellectual characteristics of our era,.her prophetic analysis of our 
recurrent mental and emotional crises, and the amazing timeliness of many 
subjects on which she wrote some seventy-five years ago, as if she were 
dealing with conditions of the present-day. 

The Compiler of this Uniform Edition, Mr, Boris de Zirkoff, has 
been engaged since 1925 in gathering this material, and the tracing of 
various scarce items buried in old files of magazines and inaccessible 
archives. No effort has been spared to make the final result as complete 
and accurate as possible, and to give valid reasons for every explanatory 
comment made, in pertinent footnotes. . 

As the volume will be a limited edition, please register your order 
with your nearest Theosophical Book Depot, so that you may secure your 
copy immediately upon publication. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of stu- 
dents, belonging to any religion in the world or to none, who are 
united by their approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish 
to remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of 
good-will whatsoever their religious opinions, and by their 
desire to study religious truths and to share the results of their 
studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession 
of a common belief, but a common search and aspiration for 
Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and 
they regard Truth as a prize to be striven for, not as a dogma 
to be imposed by authority. They consider that belief should 
be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its ante- 
cedent, and should rest on knowledge, not on assertion. They 
extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, not as a privilege 
they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they seek to 
remove ignorance, not to punishit. They see every religion as 
an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis 
of all religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive 
possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love 
which guide its evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, 
as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway 
to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world 
the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself and the mind and body as his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intel- 
ligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing 
to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true THEOSOPHIST, 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tur THEosopHicaL Socirery was formed at New York, November 17, 
1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity,. 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 

SECOND.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philos- 
ophy and Science. 

TuirD.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way. binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings 
or opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any 
teacher or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his. 
choice on any other, Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered 
ineligible to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of 
membership in any school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs 
neither bestow privileges nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council 
earnestly request every member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act 
upon these fundamental principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own 
right of liberty of thought and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims 
and activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization 
entirely independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on 
developing its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards 
its own goal as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom 
which in the abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought 
and action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 


pe let le Fa OS @sP rll 0 
ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in “‘The Supplement”’. 


| Es a British magazine of some months ago a writer said of a 

popular revivalist, that he was “conducting a lively rear- 
guard action from the depths of the nineteenth 
century’. Writing from the Christian theo- 
logical point of view, he stated that “ the struggle to believe 
has become a struggle to get beyond religion and belief into 
the soberer and finer air of reason and science”’. 

This sounds not unlike the task in which H.P.B. undertook 
to lead the thoughtful world, a task which the Theosophical 
Society, and we its members, inherited. Mere unsupported 
faith is being challenged today even more than it was chal- 
lenged by the materialistic science of 75 or 100 years ago. 
The modern mind is still challenging the old faiths, seeking a 
way beyond mere emotional belief into an area where reason 
can be satisfied as well as faith. 

The magazine writer refers to “ the reward- 
ing discussions heard in many places today 

. among philosophers and scientists as 
well as theologians”. ‘These rewarding discussions are not 
designed either to refurbish old ideas or to fit them into modern 

os Jol 


Inherited Task 


, Rewarding 
Discussions 
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thought, or to prove that the world, by looking for something 
besides faith, is going to the dogs. The doing over of mid- 
nineteenth century ideas is not the purpose of such discussions. 
Instead, they are intended to form a vanguard looking afresh 
toward the future, rather than reweighing the rival claims of 
faith and reason, religion and science, in the past. The old 
categories, rivalries and battle-grounds are really not the 
centre of the struggle of today. | 

The struggle is now centred, says this writer, “in man’s 
mind, in a search for understanding of what he is and what 
he can become’. Mere belief in a divine 
transcendence does not fit intelligently into 
the world of science as it is known today, 
for science in its probing is faintly contacting and tentatively 
accepting an indwellingness to all that is. ‘The search of man 
is for an immanence with the vastnesses that science is disclos- 
ing. He now needs a place in the vast scheme of things, 
including a place in history. There is a dawning sense that 
with a deeper knowledge of himself he might have made 
history differently and therefore can make better “ history” . 
in the future. But to do this he needs a place supported by 
reason and not alone by faith. 

Surely there is very great encouragement in the fact that 
men are beginning to search in their own nature for the causes 
of calamities in the past, looking back into 
history to see what they might have done 
differently. In our own contemporary experi- 
ence we see evidence of this. There are completely new 
appraisals of the causes of economic depressions and of political 
and international events. Even the intense nationalism of 
the day is tempered with a growing internationalism, a sense 
of the universal, even of human Brotherhood beyond race, 
color or creed. The outward search into starry space, whether 
of the heavens or of the atom, is accompanied by an inner 


Search for 
Immanence 


The Inward 
Causes 
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search into man’s own being. And this is where he will find 
truth and the instrumentalities for understanding it. Science 
and scientists are becoming rapidly less materialistic. One 
recently testified that as he deeply contemplates the astral, 
meaning in this case the spatial cosmos, he more and more 
senses himself a part of its being. 

All of this is very interesting and satisfactory. We, as 
Theosophists, probably find ourselves very much in accord 
with it. We feel we have the answer; we base our philosophy 
on reason rather than faith and we think we do this in an 
atmosphere clear and unemotional. We proclaim man’s 
integrity and value. We see the world and mankind develop- 
ing under what we call the Great Plan of Nature. We, of all 
people, feel that we have an understanding of what man is 
and what he can become. We have the knowledge that 
H. P. Blavatsky in her day revived for our comprehension. 

But what a challenge to us is this search in this modern 
day for the knowledge we have to give. Certainly we must 
work the harder in our Lodges, our Federations 
and our National organizations to meet this 
declared need for man’s knowledge of himself, for lack of 
which the ills of humanity still exist, as in the days of H.P.B. 
In her day there was need but no demand for Theosophical 
knowledge. In ours, man is demanding to know and to 
understand himself, his place, his value, what he is and what 
he can become. . 

Our writer now draws his conclusions. Up to this point 
we can agree as to man’s need of something more than faith 

to sense his own nature and his potentialities. 

The Dogma of = He now refers to the alternatives now being 
Brotherhood : 

offered in place of the old-fashioned call to 

faith, and says of these that they are really only different 

forms of the long-established presuppositions about human 

life, a belief in certain dogmas and in various authorities 


Challenge 
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and tradition; and he includes among these the dogma of 
‘‘ the absoluteness of the brotherhood of man ”’, 

He has been going along with us very nicely but now 
he strikes at the very heart of our own philosophy. We can 
leave him here, merely noting that he concludes that another 
faith must be established by a reappraisal of all traditional 
material even though it still remain but a tentative and 
provisional faith with many relativities. A rather unsatis- 
factory conclusion it seems, but our writer prefers such an 
uncertain faith to the “‘dogma”’ of the brotherhood of man. 

We can thank him for the challenge he has presented 
us, both the challenge to do our work well, dispensing the 
knowledge he admits men are seeking, and the challenge to 
our own basic dogma, the Universal Brotherhood of all 
mankind. 

* * * * 

It has sometimes been said that the reason that an 
acknowledgment of the truth of human Brotherhood is 
required of members of the Theosophical 
Society, is to ensure that less universal ideas, 
our religious differences, questions of methods 
and procedures, of research, study and belief and all the rest, 
shall cause no fracture of friendship, no weakening of our 
ranks. But there are other reasons. The Elder Brethren who 
were intimately associated with the founding and the purpose 
of the Theosophical Society, by Their very nature are pledged 
to the service of mankind. In accepting the first Object, 
“To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity 
without distinction .. . ,”’ we in some degree so pledge our- 
selves. ‘Thus to the extent that we fulfil the obligation we 
link ourselves to Them. So we have been told, and thus 
reasoned, we can see its truth. 


The One 
Declaration 


An old man going along the highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and grey, 
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To a chasm vast and deep and grim. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim— 
The sullen stream had no fears for him. 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“* Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 

“*'You are wasting your strength when building here, 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way— 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at eventide? ”’ 


The builder lifted his old, grey head: 

“* Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followed afterme today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I have built this bridge for him.” 


—ANONYMOUS 


. May it not then be that this basic oneness of man’s nature 
is the very first principle that he can find acceptable as he 
gropes his way forward in evolution? It zs a dogma until its 
truth is inwardly known. Here again is the challenge to 
create of it more than dogma by making brotherhood a living, 
creative relationship, a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood. 

While Universal Brotherhood and its absoluteness remain 
but a dogma it is bound to be subject to challenge from 
outside. As a dogma it must be examined 
and re-examined by us, both as to our living 
of it and by our continuing study of the related principles. It 
is by putting it into action and seeing it around us that we 
come to know it, and dogma gives way to the truth of 


Re-examination 


experience. 
Let us not be afraid. We are told that doubt must assail 


us until there comes the point in man’s evolutionary journey 
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when truth becomes clear, and all doubt can therefore cease for 
ever. On the other hand we are told, on authority no less, to 
invite doubt. We recognize the truth of both admonitions 
and can ignore neither. 

Mere acceptance of dogma, however apparently self- 
evident its truth, requires no effort. It builds no strength 
of reasoned certainty. It is by our own questioning and 
challenge, our own self-wrought answers, that we learn and 
grow. 

We are invited to question and to examine whether we 
know what we teach and proclaim. ‘To do this can be but a 

service to ourselves and to the work we do. 
Sherbet © What will not stand challenge is not yet our 
own. No disservice is done to us in the in- 
vitation to think and re-think our basic acceptances. Our 
responsibility as declarants of and workers for Universal 
Brotherhood demands that we doit. We can live only for a 
time on the metaphors (however laden with truth) handed us 
from the past. ‘To carry on from generation to generation in. 
a changing and challenging world, we must study and inter- 
pret to make truth our own, justifying our knowledge in our 
lives. By our own meditation, living and thinking, wisdom is 
created out of knowledge. Our horizons will widen only as 
we study, work and live. 

The world approaches, and will presently recede from, the 
dangers of the atomic age, seeking another and more inclusive 
safety for mankind; one that draws peoples together in trust 
and help and friendship, instead of dividing them in distrust, 
suspicion and fear. Men and nations will prove themselves 
to each other by the gradual adoption of a universal ethic of 
Brotherhood. 

The time is not yet but it ison the way. The work of 
the Theosophical Society is a part of it even now. It is now 
that we must work as for a future day with a sense of the 
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greatness to be achieved for mankind; working now for a time 
to. come, perhaps not so distant, to which all the plans of the 
Hierarchy are pointed—the forward speeding movement of 
evolving man. 

If we come, by our inward thinking, to this concept of 
our future we shall not bind the Society to littlenesses, little 
things, little ideas and mere passing interests. 

Doubts may come upon us, but let there be no doubts of 
these greater purposes. We do not doubt the sun as source of 
light and life, but we may be doubtful of its size and distance 
from our planet. We cannot doubt that the cosmic system is 
well organized and controlled, though we are ignorant of vast 
masses of details. 

Nor can we doubt the worth and the potential worth and 
purpose of the Theosophical Society, though we may question 
our present, limited understanding of some of its teachings 
and be concerned as to whether we are working to our own 
full potential. 

% ES * * 

Some time ago I read a book by Norman Cousins entitled 

Who Speaks for Man? The author addresses himself to the 

theme that nations, political and industrial 

re oo for groups, religions and sects, political parties 

and educators, farmers and plumbers—every 

group, in fact, except mankind—have someone to speak for 

them, and that as these groups speak for themselves, mankind 
as a whole is often overlooked. No one speaks for man. 

With our sense of the universal unity of mankind surely 
to speak for man is one of our functions and responsibilities. 
By our declaration of the central principle of human Brother- 
hood are we not bound to speak for man without regard for 
these lesser groups and issues? 

Some day, perhaps, it may be possible for the Theo- 
sophical Society to have a representative “Committee for 
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Mankind,” empowered to speak for man. ‘That cannot 
be until our sense of Brotherhood unites us beyond all our 
differences. In the meantime there can be no doubt that 
for each member there is the responsibility to speak wisely 
for man. Our function and purpose is not limited to 
the propagation of a system of thought, though it, too, 
springs from the central ‘‘ dogma”? of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Humanity. There is the work of commending good 
and condemning error and injustice everywhere; speaking 
in favor of all movements for man; temperate, timely ap- 
proval of good works and encouragement of the tentative 
foundations of future structures on behalf of mankind. Can 
we not speak for man, who has so few spokesmen, avoid- 
ing mere Theosophical propaganda on the one hand, and 
the pitfalls of party politics and similar causes of dissension 
on the other? 

At the root of every human problem there lies a lack 
of the basic knowledge of the Brotherhood of Man. We 
cannot forsake it even as adogma. It can become conscious 
truth through work and life. 

A year or two ago a certain Utility Gompany obtained 
enabling legislation in three southern legislatures in the United 
States permitting extension of its services for 
the mutual benefit of the citizens and the 
Company. ‘The work proceeded, but when 
it became time for the local authorities to raise their relatively 
small contribution to the cost they often found it impossible, 
and the Company waived the obligation. Questioned about 
it later, the Company explained that the service would benefit 
the delinquent communities but “ they had to have something 
to start with and had nothing ”’. 

Such is the situation in large areas of so-called backward 
countries. ‘They need something to start with. Who speaks 
for man amid the political tumult? 


Something to 
Start with 
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The Police Association of Chicago, a voluntary welfare 
association of the city’s policemen, recently sent some hundreds 
of boys from under-privileged city homes for 
a vacation in various camps in the country. 
‘The purpose was to inculcate the idea that policemen are the 
friends of boys, not to be feared by them. Signs of the times 
—speaking for man. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren of the United States on 
“* Justice” : “Every citizen, lawyer or not, can serve justice 
by living more consciously in its spirit.’ 

Asked how justice could be secured in Athens, Solon 
answered: ‘‘If those who are not injured feel as indignant as 
those who are.” 

* * * * 


Police 


A large corporation operating in many cities of the 
United States recently made a survey of the reading prefer- 
ences of its employees, by making available 
in their reading-rooms periodicals on various 
subjects: economics, politics, ideologies and many others. 
To the Company’s surprise the magazines devoted to religious 
thought and living proved the most popular. 

Approaching the four-day week as is inevitable, with 
automation speeding up production and creating longer 
leisure, this reading preference is an encouraging and reassur- 
ing sign. But here also the changing times suggest a challenge 
to the Theosophical Society, a need to be met. 

* # # * 

“Tradition can be the temple in which freedom 1s 
worshipped or the altar on which freedom is sacrificed.” 


Reading Preference 


SipnEY A. Cook 


ALCHEMY IN THE NINETEENTH 
Cub Ni Flesee ie 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
(Concluded from page 294) 


RENAEUS Philalethes Cosmopolita, an English alchemist 
and Hermetic philosopher, alluding to the persecution to 
which philosophy was subjected, wrote in 1669: 

Many of those who are strangers to the art think that to possess 
it they must do such and such a thing; like many others we thought so 
too; but having become more careful and less ambitious of the three 
rewards [offered by Alchemy], on account of the great peril we run, 
we have chosen the only infallible one and the most hidden. . . .+ 

And the alchemists were wise to do so. For living in an 
age when, for a slight difference of opinion on religious ques- 
tions, men and women were treated as heretics, placed under 
a ban and proscribed, and when science was stigmatized as 
sorcery, it was quite natural, as Professor A. Wilder says: 


. that men who cultivated ideas which were out of the ordinary 
should invent a symbological language and means of communication. 


1[This quotation and the previous one from the same author are 
most likely from a work entitled; Secrets Reveal’d; or an open entrance to the 
shut Palace of the King, containing the greatest treasure in Chymistry, never yet 
plainly discovered. Published by Wm. Cooper, Esq., London, 1669, 8vo. 
There is considerable mystery connected with the name and life of the 
author. He has been known as Eyrenaeus Philaletha, as Irenaeus Philo- 
ponos Philalethes, and has by some been identified with George Starkey 
or Stirks, a mystical English writer who may have been a pupil of 
Philalethes and used his teacher’s name upon occasion. The rare work 
mentioned above can be consulted in the British Museum.—B, DE Z.]| 
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amongst themselves which would conceal their identity from those 
thirsting for their blood. 

The author reminds us of the Hindu allegory of Krishna 
ordering his adopted mother to look into his mouth. She did 
and saw therein the entire universe. ‘This agrees exactly with 
the Kabbalistic teaching which holds that the microcosm is 
but the faithful reflection of the macrocosm—a photographic 
copy to him who understands. . This is why Cornelius Agrippa, 
perhaps the most generally known of all the alchemists, says: 

There is a thing created, the object of astonishment to both heaven 
and earth. It is a compound of the animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
doms; it is found everywhere, though recognized by few, and is called 
by its real name by no one; for it is buried under numbers, signs and 
enigmas without the help of which neither Alchemy nor natural magic 
could reach perfection.? 

The allusion becomes even clearer if we read a certain 
passage in the Enchiridion of the Alchemists (1672): 

Therefore I will render visible to you in this discourse the natural 
condition of the philosopher’s stone wrapped in its triple garment, this 
stone of richness and of charity, which holds all secrets and which is 
a divine mystery the like of which Nature in her sublimity has not in 
all the world. Observe, then, well what I tell you and remember that 
it has a triple covering, namely, body, soul and Spirit. 

In other words, this stone contains the secret of the 
transmutation of metals, that of the elixir of long life and of 
conscious immortality. 

This last secret was the one which the old philosophers 
chose to unravel, leaving to the lesser lights with their modern 
false noses, the pleasure of wearing themselves out in the 
attempt to solve the first two. It is the Word or the “‘inef- 
fable name,”’ of which Moses said that there was no need to 
seek it in distant places “ for the Word is close to you; it is in 
your mouth and in your heart”’. 


' 1[Quoted most likely from one of the three volumes of De occulta 
philosophia, by Cornelius Agrippa.—B. DE Z.] 
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Philalethes, the English alchemist, says the same thing 
but in other terms: . 


Our writings will be like a double-edged knife for the world at 
large; some will use them to hew out works of art, others will only cut 
their fingers with them. Nevertheless it is not we who are to blame, since 
we warn most seriously all those who attempt the task, that they are 
undertaking to master the most elevated philosophy in Nature. And this 
is so whether we write well or badly. For though we write in English, 
these writings will be Greek to some who will, nevertheless, persist in be- 
lieving that they have well understood us, while in reality they distort in 
the most perverse manner that which we teach; for can it be supposed 
that those who are naturally fools should become wise simply by reading: 
books which are merely witnesses to Nature? 


Espagnet warns his readers in the same way. He prays 
the “lovers of Nature” to read little, and then only those 
authors of whom the veracity and intelligence are above suspi- 
cion. Let the reader seize quickly a meaning which the 
author merely hints at, especially with regard to mystic names 
and secret operations; for, he adds, truth dwells in obscurity; 
(Hermetic) philosophers deceive most when they appear to 
write clearly, and are most likely to divulge secrets, the more 
obscurely they write. 

Truth cannot be given to the public; less so today than 
when the Apostles were advised not to cast pearls before swine. 
All these fragments which we have just cited are, we hold, so 
many proofs of that which we have advanced. Apart from 
the schools of adepts, almost unapproachable for Western 
students, there does not exist in the whole world—and more 
especially in Europe—one single work on Occult Science, and 
above all on Alchemy, which is written in clear and precise 
language, or which offers to the public a system or a method 
which could be followed as in the physical sciences. Any 
treatise, which comes from an initiate or an adept, ancient or 
modern, unable to reveal all, limits itself to throwing light on 
certain problems which are allowed to be disclosed, when 
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needed, to those worthy of knowing, while remaining at the 
same time hidden from those who are unworthy of receiving 
the truth, for fear they should abuse it. Therefore, he who, 
complaining of the obscurity and confusion which seems to 
prevail in the writings of the disciples of the Oriental school, 
would compare them with those of either the Middle Ages or 
of modern times, which seem to be more clearly written, 
would prove only two things: either he deceives the public in 
deceiving himself; or he advertises modern charlatanism, 
knowing all the time that he is deceiving his readers. It is easy 
to find semi-modern works which are written with precision 
and method, but giving only the personal ideas of the writer, 
that is to say, of value only to those who know absolutely nothing 
of the true Occult Science. We are beginning to make much 
of Eliphas Lévi, who alone knew, it is true, probably more 
than all our great European magi of 1889 put together. But, 
when once the half-dozen books of the Abbé Louis Constant 
have been read, re-read. and. learnt by heart, how far are 
we advanced in practical Occult Science, or even in the 
understanding of the theories of the Kabbalists? His style is 
poetical and quite charming. His paradoxes—and nearly 
every phrase in his volumes is a paradox—are thoroughly 
French in character. But even if we learn them so as to 
repeat them by heart from beginning to end, what, pray, has 
he really taught us? Nothing, absolutely nothing—except, 
perhaps, the French language. We know several of the pupils 
of the great magus of modern times, English, French and 
German, all men of serious mind, of iron wills, many of whom 
have sacrificed whole years to these studies. One of his disci- 
ples made him a life annuity which he received for upwards 
of ten years, besides paying him 100 francs for every letter 
when he was obliged to be away. ‘This person at the end of 
ten years knew less of magic and of the Kabbala than a chela 
of ten years’ standing of an Indian astrologer. We have in 
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the library at Adyar his letters on magic in several volumes 
of manuscripts, written in French and translated into English, 
and we defy the admirers of Eliphas Lévi to show us one 
single individual who would have become an occultist, even 
in theory, by following the teaching of the French magus. 
Why is this, since he evidently got his secrets from an initiate ? 
Simply because he never received the right to initiate others. ‘Those 
who know something of Occultism will understand what we 
mean by this; those who are only pretenders will contradict 
us, and probably hate us all the more for having told such 
hard truths. 

The Occult Sciences, or rather the key which alone ex- 
plains the jargon in which they are expressed, cannot be 
divulged. Like the Sphinx who dies the moment the enigma 
of its being is guessed by an Oedipus, they remain occult 
only as long as they are unknown to the uninitiated. Then, 
again, they can neither be bought nor sold. A Rosicrucian 
“becomes, he is not made,” says an old adage of the Hermetic 
philosophers, to which the occultists add: ‘‘ The science of the 
gods is mastered by violence; it must be conquered, and does 
not give itself.” This is exactly what the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles intended to convey when he gave the answer 
of Peter to Simon Magus: ‘Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.”? Occult knowledge should be used 
neither to make money, nor to attain any egotistical end, not 
even as a means to personal vanity. 

Let us go further and say at once that, apart from an 
exceptional case where gold might be the means of saving a 
whole nation, even the act of transmutation itself, when the 
only motive is the acquisition of riches, becomes black magic. 
‘So that neither the secrets of magic nor of Occultism, nor of 


1 Acts, 8. 20. 
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Alchemy, can ever be revealed during the existence of our 
race, which worships the golden calf with an ever-increas- 
ing frenzy. 

Therefore, of what value would those works be which 
promise to give us the fey to initiation into either one 
or the other of these two sciences, which are in fact only 
one? 

We understand perfectly such Adept-Initiates as Para- 
celsus and Roger Bacon. The first was one of the great 
harbingers of modern chemistry; the second that of physics. 
Roger Bacon in his Treatise on the Admirable Forces of Art and 
of Nature shows this clearly. We find in it a foreshadowing 
of all the sciences of our day. He speaks in it of cannon 
powder, and predicts the use of steam as a motive power. 
The hydraulic press, the diving bell, the kaleidoscope, are 
all described therein; he prophesies the invention of flying 
machines, constructed in such a way that he who is seated in 
the middle of this mechanical contrivance, in which we easily 
recognize a type of the modern balloon, has only to turn a 
mechanism to set in motion artificial wings whichimmediately 
start beating the air in imitation of those of a bird. He then 
defends his brother alchemists against the accusation of using 


a secret cryptography: 


The Reason then, why wise men have obscured their Mysteries 
from the multitude, was, because of their deriding and slighting wise 
men’s Secrets of wisdome, being also too ignorant to make a right use of 
such excellent matters. For if an accident help them to the knowledge 
of a worthy mystery, they wrest and abuse it to the manifold inconveni- 
ence of persons and communities. Hee’s then not discreet, who writes any 
Secret, unlesse he conceal it from the vulgar, and make the more intelli- 
gent pay some labour and sweat before they understand it. In this stream 
the whole fleet of wise men have sailed from the beginning ofall, obscuring 
many wayes the abstruser parts of wisdome from the capacity of the gener- 
ality. Some by Characters and verses have delivered many Secrets. 
Others by aenigmatical and figurative words... . Thirdly, they have 


obscured their Secrets by their manner of Writing, as by Consonants 
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without Vowels, none knowing how to read them, unlesse he know the 
signification of these words [the Hermetic jargon] . . .1 


This kind of cryptography was in use amongst the Jews, 
the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Arabs and even the Greeks, 
and largely adopted in former times, especially by the Jews. 

This is proved by the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, the books of Moses or the Pentateuch rendered ten 
times more fantastic by the introduction of masoretic points. 
But as with the Bible, which has been made to say everything 
required of it except that which it really did say, thanks to 
the Masorah and the Fathers of the Church, so it was also 
with kabbalistic and alchemical books. The key to both 
having been lost centuries ago in Europe, the Kabbala (the 
good Kabbala of the Marquis de Mirville, according to the 
ex-rabbi, the Chevalier Drach, the pious and most Catholic 
Hebrew scholar) serves now as a witness confirmatory of both 
the New and the Old Testaments. According to modern 
kabbalists, the <ohar is a book of modern prophecies, especi- 
ally relating to the Catholic dogmas of the Latin Church, and is the 
fundamental stone of the Gospel; which indeed might be 
true if it were admitted that, both in the Gospels and in the 
Bible, each name is symbolical and each story allegorical; 
just as was the case with all sacred writings preceding the 
Christian canon. 

Before closing this article, which has already become too 
long, let us make a rapid résumé of what we have said. 

I do not know if our argument and copious extracts will 
have any effect on our readers in general. But I am sure, at 
all events, that what we have said will have the same effect 
on kabbalists and modern “ Masters” as the waving of a red 
rag in front of a bull; but we have long ceased to fear the 


* [Checked with the copy in the British Museum, which is stated 
to be a faithful translation “out of Dr. Dees own copy, by I. N.” and 
was published in London, 1659.—B. pr Z.] 
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sharpest horns. These “Masters” owe all their science to the 
dead letter of the Kabbala, and to the fantastic interpretation 
placed on it by some few mystics of the present and the last 
century, on which “ Initiates” of libraries and museums have 
in their turn made variations; therefore, they are bound to 
defend such, tooth and nail. : People will see but fire and 
smoke, and he who shouts the louder will remain the victor. 
Nevertheless—Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 

1. It has been asserted that Alchemy pateeraied into 
Europe from China, and that, falling into profane hands, Al- 
chemy (like astrology) is no longer the pure and divine science 
of the schools of Thoth-Hermes of the first Egyptian Dynasties. 

2. Itis also certain that the Zohar, of which both Europe 
and other Christian countries possess fragments, is not the 
same as the Zohar of Shimon Ben Yohai, but a compilation of 
old writings and traditions collected by Moses de Leon of 
Cordova in the thirteenth century, who, according to Mosheim, 
has followed in many cases the’ interpretations which were 
given him by Christian Gnostics of Chaldea and Syria where 
he went to seek them. ‘The real, old Zohar is found in its 
entirety only in the Chaldean Book of Numbers, of which there 
exist now only two or three incomplete copies, which are in 
the possession of initiated rabbis. One of these lived in 
Poland, in strict seclusion, and he destroyed his copy before 
dying in 1817; as for the other, the wisest rabbi of Palestine, 
he emigrated from Jaffa some few years ago. 

3. Of the real Hermetic books there only remains a 
fragment known as the Smaragdine Tablet, of which we shall 
presently speak. All the works compiled on the books of 
Thoth were destroyed and burnt in Egypt by order of Diocle- 
tian in the third century of our era. All the others, including 
Pymander, are in their present form merely recollections, more 
or less vague and erroneous, of different Greek or even Latin 
authors, who often did not hesitate to palm off their own 
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interpretations as genuine Hermetic fragments. And even if 
by chance these latter did exist, they would be as incompre- 
hensible to the “‘ Masters’’ of today as the books of the alchem- 
ists of the Middle Ages. In proof of this we have quoted 
their own personal and thoroughly sincere confessions. We 
have shown the reasons they give for this: (a) their mysteries 
were too sacred to be profaned by the ignorant, being written 
down and explained only for the use of a few adept-initiates ; 
and they were also too dangerous to be trusted in the hands of 
those who were capable of misusing them; (b) in the Middle 
Ages the precautions taken were ten times as great; for other- 
wise they stood a good chance of being roasted alive to the 
great glory of God and His Church. 

4. The key to the jargon of the alchemists and of the 
real meaning of the symbols and allegories of the Kabbala is 
to be found in the Orient alone. Since it has never been 
rediscovered in Europe, what then can possibly serve as a 
guiding star to our modern kabbalists, so that they may recog- 
nize the truth in the writings of the alchemists and in the 
small number of treatises which, written by veal initiates, are 
still to be found in our national libraries? 

It follows, therefore, that in rejecting aid from the only 
quarter whence in this our century they may expect to get the 
key to the old esotericism and to the Wisdom-Religion, they, 
whether kabbalists, “‘ elect of God” or modern “ Prophets,” 
throw to the wind their only chance of studying primitive ' 
truths and profiting by them. 

At all events we may be sure that it is not the Oriental 
School which loses by default. 

We have permitted ourselves to say that many French 
kabbalists have often expressed the opinion that the Oriental 
School will never be worth much, no matter how it may pride 
itself on possessing secrets unknown to European occultists, 
because tt admits women into its ranks. 
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To this we might answer by repeating the fable told by 
brother Joseph N. Nutt, “Grand Master’ of the Masonic 
Lodge for Women in the United States,! to show what women 
can do if they are not shackled by males—whether as men 
or as God: 

A lion passing a monument representing an athletic and powerful 
figure of a man tearing the jaws of a lion said: “‘ If the scene which this 
represents had been executed by a lion the two figures would have changed 
places!” 

The same remark holds good for woman. If only she 
were allowed to represent the scenes of human life, she would 
distribute the parts in reverse order. She it was who first 
took man to the Tree of Knowledge, and made him know 
Good and Evil; and, if she had been let alone and allowed 
to do what she wished, she would have led him to the Tree of 
Life and thus rendered him immortal. 

H. P. BLavatsky 


1 Grand Chapter, State of New vans Order of The Eastern Star. 
Lecture and Discourses in the Grand Chapter: Woman and the Eastern Star, 
April 4, 1877. . 


Be ye just to yourselves, that ye may be just to others. Listen well 
to the words of the petitioner. Be not abrupt with him. Do not condemn 
without hearing. Do not loudly complain about injury done. The way 
to obtain a clear explanation is to hearken with kindness. Avoid flattery; 
it will harm rather than help. When an opinion is asked in the council, 
it should be given frankly and without reticence. Inspire men with justice 
and with love and not with fear. If thou findest a disputant while he is 
hot, do not despise him because thou art not of the same opinion. When 
he is angry, he is not himself, but fights himself. Do not approach him 
again till he has slept. In the sanctuary of the god, clamor is an abomina- 
tion. Be industrious with a moral eminence to gain. Pray for thyself 
with a loving heart. Be not inquisitive in the house of a friend, nor repeat 
‘what thou hast there heard. Never forget what thy mother did for thee. 
Be kind and merciful to thine enemy for he is flesh of thy flesh. 


Prau-Hotep (Egypt, 3000 s.c.) 


FOR THE SAKE OFS I Fi stale le 
By C.. R. GROVES 


<THE meaning of the whole universe is contained in the 

Self. That Self is in the heart of each man, and it 
is his Le Barats to — that meaning by action and by 
experience.” 

This quotation from the writings of the President, Mr. N. 
Sri Ram, enshrines a truth to which many of us must surely 
respond immediately and intuitively. This truth has of course 
been stated in different words over and over again by mystics, 
yogis, and religious teachers of all faiths as well as by Theo- 
sophical writers. Many contemporary thinkers are also 
concerned with the same problem, and terms such as “ indi- 
viduation,” ‘‘ integration,” ‘‘self-transcendence,’’ ‘‘ finding 
the deep centre,’ are common in current literature. On this 
subject the President is most illuminating and lucid, and I 
will quote freely from his writings. 

What is proposed in this article is to try to discover 
what the term ‘the Self’? means or can mean to each one 
of us, and then to discuss the means whereby we may progress 
towards ever-deepening levels of Self-realization. 

It is fatally easy to feel that, because we can repeat a 
form of words, we therefore know the truth which they 
represent. We refer frequently to the Higher Self, and the 
lower self; to the Self with a capital letter and the self with 
a small one. We may aspire to identify ourselves with the 
larger Self which we may well imagine as a pure, all-pervading 
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radiance. A common mistake in such exercises is that of 
trying to make the Self an object of contemplation, an “ other- 
ness,’ which, while it has all the most transcendent attributes, 
is still regarded by, and therefore objective to, ourselves. 

In immediate consciousness there are never in fact two 
selves, but only one, for consciousness is a unit. We are 
familiar with the description of man as twofold, threefold, 
fivefold, or sevenfold, and the diagram of the principles makes 
a most useful basis for the study of the human constitution. 
But the fact remains that oneself at any moment is a con- 
scious unit whose centre may be focused at any level in the 
gamut of principles, and which may indeed move rapidly 
from level to level as one identifies oneself with this or that 
psychological event. As a result, some schools of thought 
hold that there is in fact no entity which may truly be called 
the Self, but there is only an endless succession of acts of 
consciousness like pictures on a screen or beads on a string, 
and that the screen or the string is an illusion. 

Now self-hood is fundamental to all manifestation. The 
Sanskrit word -Ahamkara is explained in The Secret Doctrine + 
thus: It comes from Aham meaning Self, and Kara meaning 
the Maker, and is ‘‘I-am-ness, or first shadowy outline of 
Selfhood, the tendency toward definiteness, origin of all 
manifestation. Reflected, it becomes the great delusion of 
Separateness, Egoism.” ‘This is put into other words in 
The Crest-Fewel of Wisdom: “There is a certain Eternal Self, 
on which the knowledge of self-hood rests. . . . This is he 
who perceives all, whom none perceives.” (This last sentence 
is most important as will be seen later.) P. Hoult also in 
A Dictionary of Some Theosophical Terms quotes: “Thus the 
human or microcosmic Ahamkara is... nothing but the 
Universal Self . . . a reflection of the One Self.” 


1 Glossary in Volume Six. 
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This Eternal Self is—for humanity—the principle describ- 
ed as “the actionless Atman’’. Although it is taught that 
there are higher aspects of reality than the Atman, these 
aspects are beyond purely human attainment. Again, from 
The Secret Doctrine,t Atman possibly derives from two Sanskrit 
stems signifying “this my own self’?. The Atman is unitary 
and impartite, but its reflection into the human vehicles gives 
the sense of individuality or Self-hood. Also because it is 
one and indivisible it is said by the yogi: ‘‘ Atman is Brahman,” 
the human self is identical with the Divine Self. 

The practical question arises of how to deepen one’s 
centre of Self-hood, to transcend first the personal self, and 
then the Egoic. ‘To do so must be attempted some time, for 
it is the only release from the endless frustrations of a way 
of living which is motivated by personal desire. ‘The President 
writes: “‘When you discover for yourself, however dimly, 
that you are rooted in something that is infinitely vast and 
potential, you have found the soil wherein you grow un- 
consciously into a most wonderful tree, the tree of life blended 
with knowledge’; and this infinite vastness and potentiality 
in which we are rooted is the universal and eternal Self. 

All those who have the right to speak with the authority 
of their own experience agree that the way to discover the 
Self is to cease the age-long identification with the not-Self. 
_ We may begin by sitting in meditation and repeating: ‘‘I am 
not my body . . .” etc., and although this is a useful exercise, 
non-identification means much more than this. It means 
aconstant effort to dissociate oneself from the clamor of 
desire and the chattering of thought, and to abide, as 
Patanjali said, “‘in one’s true nature’. On the whole, it is 
not the coarser desires from which we now have to disentangle 
ourselves, but from the more subtle, which are largely based 
on self-assertion. What we rather need to do is described in 


1 Glossary in Volume Six. 
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some further words of the President: ‘Long not for anything 
which will give a greater conceit of self, but for a truer 
realization of that selfless Self which is the centre and origin 
of every being.” Another step towards this is stated thus: 
*““When the pure mind, Buddhi-Manas, views the workings 
of the desire-mind, and the actions caused in the body, it is 
the Self at a certain stage of Self-realization which views the 
workings of the not-Self.” This is a heartening statement 
because all of us are to some extent able to view objectively 
the workings of the desire-mind, and this is at least a step 
towards disentanglement. 

As this detachment is practised, more and more of 
what was previously thought to be the Self is seen to be the 
not-Self, and the Self ever retreats within. This retreat does 
not however decrease the reality or the significance of the Self, 
but increases it until the Self becomes a truly universal essence. 

Annie Besant says of the Ahamkdra that “it is necessary 
in order that self-consciousness may be evolved, but tran- 
scended when its work is over”. This is differently expressed 
by the President, who says: “It is only when a man realizes 
that there is in himself no centre around which he can build 
permanently, that he will begin to seck, and can find, that 
true centre which is everywhere and nowhere.” For long ages 
man is under the illusion of a separate, individual self, to which 
he tries to give security, to protect, to magnify. Only after 
countless disappointments do we begin to realize the illusory 
nature of this self, and this realization marks the beginning of 
the long quest for the true Self. ‘This means that even the 
reincarnating Ego, necessary as it is for a long time, is only 
relative and impermanent. We cannot as yet do more than 
glimpse the fact of the illusory nature of the Ego, which we 
may feel to be our deepest self, but this statement of the 
President’s is in line with the older teachings. It is there 
explained by saying that at the first Initiation the causal body 
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is transcended and disintegrated, and that the new initiate 
feels himself to be utterly dissolved. This disintegration 
of the causal body may be assisted from without, but 
it must mainly depend on the fact that the Ego-con- 
sciousness has already been transcended. It is also taught 
that the causal body re-forms on much the old lines, 
and persists until Adeptship is reached, but that the Ego on 
the Path never really loses the consciousness that the only 
permanence is in the Self. 

It may be helpful to consider some of the qualities 
attributed to the Self. The well-known Hindu Trinity, Sat- 
Chit-Ananda, can be translated Being, Knowledge and Bliss; 
or, to be, to know and to rejoice. 

He P. eee tried to explain Being, not as ‘“ exist- 
ence”’ because the “ ex” signifies outward expression, but as 
‘‘istence”’. Even to state of the Self that “it is’ suggests 
that it is an object, which it cannot be, for it is the deepest 
and most intimate subjectivity. Perhaps we might say that 
the aspect of Being is best put into words as ‘‘ I am” from 
which the “I”? has been eliminated, leaving, if the phrase may 
be permitted, pure “‘am-ness”’. To affirm Being is life, truth, 
knowledge; to deny Being is death and ignorance. It may 
be suggested, for instance, that in an exercise, such as that 
previously mentioned when the attempt is made to dissociate 
the Self from the bodies, it is better to say “‘my body is not I”” 
rather than “I am not my body”. These may seem to be 
equivalent phrases, but in the first case the movement of 
consciousness is from the without, the not-Self, to the within, 
the Self. In the second case, it is not quite true to say “I 
alm (note a: | 

The second aspect of the Self is knowing. Many years 
ago, Annie Besant explained that there are two kinds of 
knowledge, higher and lower. One is the knowledge of That 
by which all else is known, and the other is the knowledge of 
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the “all else”. The lower knowledge may be communicated. 
The higher must be attained each for himself. Now the unit 
of verbal communication is the sentence, and a complete 
sentence is threefold, consisting of subject, predicate and ob- 
ject. In the sentence, ‘the knower knows the known,” the 
subject is the knower, the object is the known, and their 
relationship is the act of knowing. This is all very obvious; 
but the reason for saying it is to point out that complete 
Self-knowledge implies that subject and object have merged; 
the knower and the known are one. This indeed was stated 
by Master K.H. in The Mahatma Letters when He said that the 
real knowledge is never a mental, but always a spiritual 
experience, implying that the knower and the known are one. 
What this must mean in consciousness we can only speculate, 
though it is possible to get a glimpse of its reality. 

The third aspect of the Selfis Ananda, bliss or joy. In 
The Crest-Fewel it is said: “ The vast ocean of the Eternal is 
filled full with the nectar of the bliss of the Self’? In the 
light of this it is appalling to realize how joyless most living 
is. The frantic search for excitement, amusement, distraction 
and pleasure is a measure of inner joylessness. ‘The President 
once said that the aim of yoga was ‘‘ non-dependent happi- 
ness,” that is, an inner happiness which does not: depend on 
any outer circumstance whatever. Again we way glimpse 
the possibility of such living although in our normal con- 
sciousness we may be far from it. Every creature shows an 
instinctive, spontaneous joy in living as an end initself. The 
First Noble Truth of the Lord Buddha, that of Sorrow, 
applies to humanity because we identify ourselves with the 
insatiable, ever-changing personality. Even in humanity there 
is a deep-rooted intuition of the worthwhileness of living, 
which has kept the race in incarnation through untold ages 
in spite of endless suffering and disappointment. Again The 
Crest-Fewel says: “‘ This inner Self, the Spirit, the Ancient, is 
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the presence of primal undivided joy ...”. and it is this 
Self, deeply enshrined in the heart of every man which is the 
goal, the ideal, the constant expectation of fulfilment. 

To conclude with another illuminating quotation from 
the President: ““To imagine the subject is a process of idealism, 
to see the object as it is, is an act of realism.” In other 
words, the Self cannot be objectivized, for it is the very 


essential subject. 
C. R. Groves 


A NOTE ON THE MYSTICS 


Ir is often said that mystics are not strong characters. This surely can 
only be a misjudgment by the ignorant. The fact is that they are 
persons of will who spend years of weary endeavor, the deep labor that 
must be expended by those who would gain control over their bodies, 
thoughts and desires, so that they may focus all their attention upon that 
which they wish to know or do. Man clothed in flesh is so small a part of 
the mystic’s true self that he holds all that he here is, one-pointedly, so that 
he becomes all eye, one means of sight—a sight which is focused and held 
where he wills. 

Again, it is idly said that the mystics tell nothing that ordinary man- 
kind can grasp, that they bring back no proofs of their realization. How 
should they? The only language that may clothe their unique experiences 
is found in symbol, paradox and allegory, and few can understand these. 

The mystic’s aim is to reach the centre; to leave the circumference, 
and to reach oneness; to reach the essence of reality, love, beauty and sim- 
plicity; to find the Light, stillness and silence, till he reaches the state where 
all these are swept together into peace.. Here differences have ceased; he 
has moved out of illusion; opposites have vanished, and all is blended, 
understood, revealed, whole and white. How can this be told? White 
only becomes color when it leaves the heart. Opposites provide our com- 
parisons and give us matter for our thoughts and words. With division 
comes manifestation. 

We may hope to understand the mystic only by travelling his path, 


by becoming mystics ourselves. i 
Enip McQuarw 


THE MOMENT OF PERCEPTION 
By BASIL P. HOWELL 


a BERS is a familiar saying to the effect that things are 

what they are and their consequences will be what they 
will be. In one way it is a thought calculated to foster 
acceptance of the inevitable. Closer examination, however, 
leaves a doubt in the mind. Are we sure about what is 
inevitable? Do we ever know that things are what they are? 
Does not perception vary according to the differing viewpoints 
of the observers? Further, perception itself is one of the 
elements in the chain of causation, and, to that extent, has 
a karmic dependency. ‘There is also a relativity about the 
objects of consciousness, and, because of the limitations of 
the perceptive faculty, there is always a difficulty about the 
assessment of consequences. Again, in the field of perception, 
as in so many other aspects of psychological inquiry, it is not 
always easy (some think it to be impossible) to decide upon 
what is normal. Certain measurement. tests have been 
devised; but they do not entirely remove our difficulties 
in this respect. Too often, a consistent average arrived at by 
statistical computation is accepted for the purpose of establish- 
ing a norm. Unfortunately, the assessment so arrived at 
suffers owing to the obscurity of our judgment on what really 
constitutes man, even if he be looked upon as merely the 
spectator of the world in which he lives. There is the further 
problem involved in our tendency to formulate our conception 
of normality upon the basis of our own experience, which 
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inevitably introduces the personal element into all that we 
observe. 

To obviate some of these difficulties and in an effort to 
objectify our perception of the normal in human behavior, 
the capacity measurements of experimental psychology have 
been adopted. These are aimed at describing intelligence, 
and emotional and conative abilities. As examples, we may 
mention the capacity to cope with changing situations and to 
learn by experience; a capacity to acknowledge and be 
reconciled to our feelings about persons and things; and the 
ability to take decisions in differing courses of action presented 
to the consciousness. It can be said that all these procedures 
are still in the exploratory stage and that normality is very 
much a matter of opinion on the part of the experimenter. 
The main conclusion would seem to be that, although con- 
sciousness works at varying levels, man possesses a capacity 
of being integrated. It will not go unnoticed by the Theo- 
sophical student that intelligence, emotions, and will, have 
each a part to play in this attempt to focus normality. 

To have reached. an inconclusive position with regard 
to man’s psychological make-up is at least to recognize the 
individual nature of our perceptive powers. When we say 
that things are what they are, we mean what they are to us 
as the perceiver. Our relationship to the thing or idea 
perceived may be maladjusted because our experience is 
limited, or our feelings are over-personalized, or because of 
our inability to make up our minds as to the accuracy of 
our observation, or of the truth (as we understand it) of the 
idea that we have entertained—or it may be owing to a 
mixture of all three confusions. Herein lies the dilemma 
of all knowledge based upon factual experience of the 
phenomenal world. 

The philosophical controversies that raged throughout 
the Western world in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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still linger in the halls of learning, with due modifications 
entailed by the scientific thought of the following centuries. 
They all centred upon the question of the source of our 
knowledge. There were those who maintained that all we 
know is derived from the experience which reaches us by 
means of the physical senses, e.g., Locke, Berkeley, Hume. 
‘These are the empiricists, from the Greek word emperia, sense- 
experience. Others (known as rationalists) held that the 
mind was endowed with certain principles of reasoning, and 
could arrive at true conclusions without owing anything to 
sense-experience. Only when Kant (1724-1804) declared that 
the understanding gave unity to the manifold of sense, was 
the question at issue between empiricism and rationalism 
raised to another plane of discussion. The school of philo- 
sophical idealism then came to the fore, with its thesis that 
things-in-themselves are unknowable, there being no percept- 
ual experience to which they can be brought for judgment, 

In all these and similar arguments we may see echoes of 
the Esoteric Doctrine. The moment of wonder is the awaken- 
ing of perception to the Real. Perceptual experience is a 
matter normally of slow growth. ‘There is a Hebrew story in 
which we are likened to one who finds himself wrestling with 
an unknown man until daybreak. We demand his name, 
and he will not tell it. Even so, though we find no means of 
compelling him to reveal his secret, we continue to wrestle 
with him. And then we say: “I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me.’”? And, in the silence of our own souls, the 
blessing of divine perception is given and received. In 
philosophical terms, a proposition comes before us. It may be 
an object, an experience, or an idea. How are we to validate 
it in the light of the Truth so far as that has been disclosed to 
our inmost hearts? Cardinal Newman, in his Grammar of 
Assent, suggested two modes of apprehending such propositions 
—real and notional. For him, real apprehension signified 
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perception of some individual object with the eye or other bodily: 
sense, or with the mind’s eye, i.e., memory or imagination. 
But, because we compare and contrast, there arises classifica- 
tion, and we move from images to notions. The object or 
experience thereupon ceases to be in any sense what we are 
accustomed to call real; the idea loses its familiar habiliments; 
and all is lost in abstract notions. Not so, to the student of 
esoteric philosophy. The notion is more real than its concrete 
embodiment, for it partakes at its own level of something of 
the archetypal reality existing in the Divine Mind. In cosmic 
terms, we move in perceptive consciousness from the sense of 
vibration characteristic of the First Life Wave, through the 
law of association marking the activity of the Second Life 
Wave, until we reach (in the fulfilment of our true humanity) 
the point of integration that is the operational basis of the 
Third Life Wave.. At this instant of realization, we shall no 
longer have need to reason from data, or to establish relation- 
ships, or even to infer laws from accumulated experiences. 
The fundamental idea in Eastern Occultism that things can 
cease to exist and still BE, will become for us a self-evident 
truth. For we find that, in any perception of Truth, vibratory 
existence is stilled and that the whole nature of man is 
engaged in a moment of vision, and Monad, Ego and Per- 
sonality have reached a divine alignment. We realize that, 
in the course of our human pilgrimage, carelessness of percep- 
tion leads but to the ignorance of conjecture. This is true 
no less of the Theosophical Society than of individual Theo- 
sophists. ‘The practice of Universal Brotherhood in relation to 
all living things must lead to the perception of Divine Truth. 
for it will activate those aspects of consciousness that alone 
can assimilate and reflect Atma-Buddhi, the Divine Principle 
and its vehicle. For this reason, among others, H. P. B. describ- 
ed Theosophy as divine nature, visible and invisible, and the 
Theosophical Society as ‘‘ human nature trying to ascend to its 
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divine parent’. In that ascent, the illumination of the mind, 
the purification of the heart, and the sacrifice to the One Law, 
are found to be but three aspects of the Monad in its eternal 
nature. To know this and to act upon it is to be led to that 
moment of vision in which we behold the world of spiritual 
reality from which we have been alienated for long ages. The 
work of manifestation is the clarification of perception—the 
elimination of separateness, the realization of unity. To those 


who seek this Path, we would commend the sage counsel of 
the Vishnu Purana (Book I): 


Those who have not practised devotion, conceive erroneously of 
the nature of the world. The ignorant who do not perceive that this 
universe is of the nature of wisdom, and judge of it as an object of percep- 
tion only, are lost in the ocean of spiritual ignorance. But they who 
know true wisdom, and whose minds are pure, behold this whole world as 
one with divine knowledge, as one with thee, O God. Be favorable, O 
Universal Spirit! 


Basit P. Howe. 


All the main principles of the great religions and philosophies are 
represented in Theosophy; it is fully Pantheistic when certain teachings 
are examined, and yet at the same time it is a pure and lofty Monotheism. 
No greater impetus to Devotion can be found than in certain Theosoph- 
ical teachings, and yet the emphasis laid on the Wisdom aspect of existence 
makes Theosophy a scientific philosophy. Not less striking is the accept- 
ance in Theosophy of ritualistic and sacramental mysticism as one mode 
of discovery of the Great Reality. 


The Nature of Mysticism 


THEAS SE UDY 10OF SER 
By B. G. HARRIS 


sauce eee cena the ages man has wondered at the 

phenomena of Nature, and marvelled at her handiwork. 
He has now searched the heavens and measured with accuracy 
the distances separating himself from other planets. He has 
investigated the hidden laws of Nature and ascertained her 
many secrets, solving the construction, qualities and properties 
of almost all substances; and has now discovered how to 
harness her forces, in splitting the atom and releasing the 
energy stored therein. 

But, notwithstanding these successes, his knowledge of 
himself lingers far behind his achievements in other direc- 
tions. He has discovered very little about the nature and 
composition of himself, being still unable to account for his 
qualities, talents, desires, aversions, the differences in tempera- 
ment, character and the circumstances of man; nor can he 
measure the extent of man’s mind, or understand the workings 
of the inner Self. He remains a mystery, even unto himself; 
being unable to solve the problem, ‘‘ What is this Self? ”’ 

Let us now study the constitution of this Self, seeking a 
greater understanding of it. Man labels himself a human 
being, consisting of the physical body in which he functions, 
the mind that directs his actions, and the Spirit-Self as the life 
which animates the body. ‘The physical body is a part of the 
Self, consisting of solid, liquid and gaseous matter, in the study 
of which we include the physical organs and their functions. 
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The Spirit-Self inhabits this body for the gaining of conscious 
functioning in relation to the earth-plane, which is accom- 
plished through its response to vibrations, received as impacts 
upon this body which actuates the physical senses, through 
whose functioning consciousness is obtained. 

The mind is the directing intelligence associated with life, 
the power which directs the body, and determines our physical 
actions. As the result of mind action, thoughts are produced, 
and its functioning gives us discrimination. It is in the mind 
that the memories are stored, giving continuity to our actions 
from life to life. A study of the mind is necessary to grasp 
the nature of the consciousness that this Self experiences, and 
to understand the operation of faculty, through which man 
learns of his methods of operating, and eventually realizes 
what is involved in the task of obtaining Self-realization. 
When in possession of this knowledge, the quality of thought 
generated acquires an aspect differing from the thought of the 
person not so informed; for a thought can be analysed and 
the cause for its appearance investigated, when it is usually 
found that it results from experience received, conditions 
encountered, and events that occurred during the lives of this 
Self in past ages, which must be taken into account when seek- 
ing to interpret ‘‘ the Self”’. 

The true self of man is Spirit, and Spirit is Life. The 
Spirit-Self then is the life within the physical body which 
animates it, and imparts to it meaning; and this life is part of 
the Universal Spirit, the Life Essence of the universe, which 
has attained its functioning as an individual expression of 
this life. All life is eternal; there never was a time when this 
Self did not exist, nor will its existence be terminated at some 
future date. This factor alone should be sufficient to cause 
man to stop and consider himself, to take stock of himself, and 
to ask just what he is doing to himself in all his undertakings. 
Our aim here is to show man that he has an existence quite 
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independent of his physical body, with a personality all his 
own. A wise philosopher once said: 

Despising everything else, a wise man should strive after a know- 
ledge of Self, for there is no knowledge that is greater, or that brings more 
satisfaction of power and peace of mind, than a knowledge of his own 
being. For a man enjoys the highest standard of living, when his body, 
mind and Spirit are healthy, and he is working together in harmony with 
the co-operation of these three states. 


To achieve this, he claims, is the true end of all learning. 
A true understanding of the Self, then, is the greatest treasure. 
anyone can possess, as the knowledge of truth always brings 
freedom. It is intended that man should enjoy the fullness of 
life, physically, mentally and spiritually; freed from any 
selfimposed limitation of expression that may bind and 
enslave him. To liberate yourself from all such states of 
bondage, it is first essential that you familiarize yourself 
with the condition and its cause, for as soon as the truth con- 
cerning the condition is obtained, you are freed from the 
ignorant conception of the condition. ‘This law applies par- 
ticularly to man. For when he frees himself from the creeds 
and dogmas that shackle. him, and the belief that he isa 
mere mortal, a physical being bound by false conceptions 
of the laws of life and death, he will rise above his former 
understanding of what constitutes living, and enjoy a life of 
freedom not previously known or thought possible. 

Many people are still slaves—of orthodoxy, to material 
possessions, to public. opinion, fashion, and every emotion 
or thought, as it temporarily gains ascendancy. The fight 
for freedom, independence and recognition, and the mastery 
of the Self, is a greater battle than is generally supposed; 
for to become master of the small self and not remain a 
creature of circumstance, is a big step forward in one’s evolu- 
tion, which requires repeated effort to conquer all the con- 
ditions one encounters during life, 
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All through his life man must fight his natural enemies— 
to ward off diseases and avoid accidents that would inca- 
pacitate him; and all physical disabilities and handicaps, 
weaknesses of character, adversity, ignorance and limitations 
of knowledge that beset him. 

Man often finds himself placed in an environment from 
which he must extricate himself, and as the result of the 
effort exerted, he gains strength; and with every conquest 
he attains to greater heights. As his life, he must live. No 
one can ever delegate this task to another. Strength never 
comes through idleness, nor through waiting for another to 
bear your load or to do the work assigned to you. Each 
individual must learn to express the life within his physical 
body, and in so doing everyone receives the lessons that he 
particularly needs, and gains the knowledge that he is desir- 
ous of attaining, through being placed in an environment and 
under conditions best suited for its reception. 

All experiences teach, and each has a time and season 
of its own, during which one experiences both pleasure and 
pain and is subjected to many hard knocks. 

The object of pain is to arouse man from his ae 
cency; it causes him to exert himself to obtain some measure 
of relief. Its persistence continues to worry and annoy him, 
allowing him no peace until he either treats the effect or 
attends to the cause. In the effort to overcome or elim- 
inate, he strengthens himself, gains capacity, and acquires 
knowledge and talent. 

Nature’s law of evolution ensures man’s progress. . The 
wise man knowing the law despises not pain, as it results in 
purification, the gaining of wisdom, and the acquisition of 
power. True wisdom is based upon and obtained only from 
the knowledge acquired and gathered as the result of one’s 
own experiences, thoughts and realizations through many 


lives. 
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Of what use then is pleasure, if pain is so splendid a 
thing? The experience of pleasure enables the Self to 
expand, bringing with it illumination. Pleasure results from 
pain endured and overcome, and from pleasure ensues a 
further revelation of the consciousness of the Self. Thus both 
pleasure and pain are used as a means to a desired end, and 
the wise man accepts both as they arrive, knowing their pur- 
pose, and the benefit each may bring. He utilizes both, con- 
tent with that which is at present occupying his attention. 
With the knowledge of their purpose, one is free from their 
power to bind and enslave mankind. 

It is truly said that “‘ actions speak louder than words,” 
and omitting those ‘who act on impulse and react to stimuli 
only, the cause of action can be placed under the following 
headings. 

1. Man acts on instinct, which is independent of reason 
or experience, being the involuntary prompting that incites 
him to perform those actions which are necessary for his 
guidance, preservation and development. 

2. Man acts on intuition, which is the power of the mind 
by which he immediately perceives the truth of things without 
reasoning or analysis; the truth so perceived is immediate know- 
ledge in contrast with mediate. 

3. Man acts on desire, the desire to possess, dominate, 
subjugate and rule, and the desire for power and the limelight; 
while desires for accomplishment and attainment are causes of 
action in the opposite direction. 

4. Man’s action is based on reason and experience; the 
conclusions reached being accepted as the wisest course to 
adopt, in which he displays the knowledge acquired during 
his life’s training. 

5. Man acts as the result of illumination received, as: 
when in a dream he sees the winning horse, or the winning 
ticket in a lottery; or as warnings, the approach of bad seasons, 
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storms, floods, fires, etc.; or in the field of vision—when his 
past incarnations may be revealed, as on recognizing a person 
previously known to him, who may be either friend or foe, or 
when causes of present conditions and environment may be seen, 
revealing his past mistakes and debts to be met, as his karma: 

On grasping the subject of causes, this Self can be seen in 
action. 

Then the reactions of this Self are worth studying. Are 
you temperamental? Do you flare up, storm and rage, or can 
you remain cool, calm and collected, no matter how excited 
the environment becomes, and make light of a serious matter or 
situation without being frivolous? Have you control over your 
emotions? Do you display comprehensive judgment and a 
balanced outlook on life and its attendant problems, in which 
the qualities of discretion, tolerance and wisdom prevail? For 
one’s attitude displayed towards life is determined by the 
actions and efforts of this Self during its past incarnations; 
the resultant effects now rise to the surface and are displayed 
as personality. For you remain as you are, until you alter. 

Of several people, no two react equally to the same condi- 
tion, and each displays a nature in distinct contrast with 
others. For as you have learnt in the past, so you now 
respond; and this response is modified by the knowledge 
acquired from the experiences of the present life. ‘The result 
you display at present—so accounting for instinct and intuition, 
and the ready grasping of a subject, intellectual capacity and 


quickness of perception. 

In all persons worthy of their name are there qualities 
deserving of our admiration. Have you ever given a thought as 
to the price he or she has paid to acquire these qualities, or 
the sacrifices made for their attainment? The law states that 
nowhere in Nature can you get something for nothing. 

Those evolved persons who possess a sweet even temper, 
and a loving disposition, who are self-sacrificing and balanced 
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in mind; those who exhibit the qualities of calmness and level- 
headedness through any emergency; those who display patience 
and discretion in calamity, having control over their emo- 
tions; those who are able to assess intuitively the value of 
all things and events in their life as evolutionary factors; and 
those who display courage and endurance under test—all these 
are not so by accident or heredity, but because they have been 
subjected to a long and bitter disciplme, tamed and trained 
in self-control and raised to their present level after a long 
and sore struggle, through a series of lives, with many failures 
attending their efforts before they finally succeeded. Progress 
is not made without struggle, fighting and self-exertion. 

Anyone can recite a code of ethics from memory without 
much effort, but to infuse the faultless code into conduct, 
disposition, character and spirit, is the work of many lifetimes. 
This is the price that these people have paid to acquire this 
evolved state, in which they display the self-attained perfec- 
tion of advanced beings. 

Man seeks many things during his lifetime, and it often 
transpires that when they are within his reach or given to 
him, he complains of his lot, becomes embittered, and even 
rebels. Yet many a man has accomplished the greatest work 
of his life when laboring under the stress of adversity. Man 
is truly difficult to understand. 

Obstacles are not always meant to block our way. 
Oftentimes they are intended to inspire us to greater effort, by 
providing the conditions suitable for the display of our power, 
ability and knowledge, and at the same time affording us the 
opportunity to unfold these qualities, thus revealing our hidden 
strength. For no man knows the extent of his powers, or his 
ability and knowledge, until they are putto the test. All great dis- 
coveries and inventions that have proven themselves a blessing 
to mankind, have had a long history of effort and failure behind 
their final success. Therefore, take heed of all the opportunities 
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to advance that are offered to you, that you learn in time of the 
true Self; lest you suffer remorse on reaching the astral plane 
through this neglect. Thus it is man’s duty to himself to seek 
until he finds and understands himself, his life and his work. 

When adversity faces him, there is no place more silent 
and with more freedom from the influences of the world for a 
man to retire into, than the recesses of his own being. It is 
here that he suffers and it is here that he seeks to restore his 
disturbed equilibrium of mind. For when a man is neither 
unduly elated by the success of his actions, nor unduly 
depressed and disappointed by failure, and is able to main- 
tain his balance of the relative value of all experience, then 
his true Self has found the truth, and the secret of successful 
living. Thus by understanding the laws of Nature, man is 
enabled to bear with fortitude, courage and cheerfulness all 
that transpires during his life. 

There has always existed in man a thirst for spiritual 
illumination of himself, which will remain unappeased until 
in his search he ceases to identify himself as a physical being, 
which concept has clouded his vision, and prevented him from 
fathoming the true nature of his being. When he recognizes 
himself as Spirit, he then emerges from his slumbers and 
awakens to the glories round about him. 

**Man, know thyself,’’ is the fundamental principle of all 
the great teachings concerning life that have been taught by 
the sages throughout the centuries. Of all subjects, it is the 
most interesting, absorbing and profound. You must first 
know yourself before you can experience that spiritual awak- 
ening and become aware of your rising consciousness. 

All.effort produces results, and the studying of yourself 
will result in an increase in your degree of consciousness, it 
will extend your field of vision to limits beyond your present 
horizon, enabling you to gain a greater knowledge of what is 
taking place around you and in your life. On acquiring this 
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knowledge, you will experience happiness to a degree previous- 
ly unsuspected; for when you discover your latent abilities, 
use your concealed powers, and arouse into activity your 
dormant faculties, you will begin really to live. It is only by 
comparison that the differences between people and the traits 
of character that constitute the personality are cognized. 
The resultant knowledge will increase your understanding of 
all people, of all races, and when universal, will help usher in 
the new order that will eventually bring peace on earth and 
good-will towards all men, and the long-awaited Universal 
Brotherhood. 

Our aim then is to make clear to ourselves and so to 
the world that men are not motes to float about in the air for 
one short existence and then be lost in nothingness; that man 
is not a creature made of clay, to return again to clay and 
disappear, with no purpose served by living; that, on the con- 
trary, he has an existence quite independent of his physical 
body, and is not limited in his functioning to the earth-plane, 
or to one incarnation; whence he came and whither his return, 
with the events of birth and death as his mode of entry and 
departure therefrom; finally, that man has a definite place in 
the scheme of things, a duty to perform and work to accom- 
plish during his sojourn on earth; and that it is how he attends. 
to this business of living that determines his progress. 

It will be readily seen, then, that the proper understand+ 
ing of man includes all such aspects of the Self as are here 
outlined, so revealing the complicated process of fathoming 
the depths of his own nature, to account for himself and his 
actions, his motives and his desires; all of which are needed 
for the understanding of this complex being—the Self. 


B. G. Harris 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


By G. H. HALL 


VERYONE comes into this material world alone and. 
departs the same way. No matter how strong the herd 
instinct urges him to seek the group or cling to the family 
circle, he remains a centre of consciousness separate from all 
other such centres in human bodies. Although he is subject 
to and influenced by heredity, environment and education, 
especially along religious, political and social lines, he alone is 
responsible for his mental and emotional reactions to these 
influences. | 
The natural and inviolable law of cause and effect oper- 
ates in all the fields in which he thinks and feels and acts, 
and so he must face the consequences of all the energies he 
releases in thinking, feeling and acting in all his relationships 
with other members of the human family. Therefore his use- 
fulness in any one life, both to himself and to others, depends 
on his intelligence in understanding these conditions in which 
he lives in the world of sensation, as the physical may properly 
be called. He must be aware of his individual uniqueness, 
and therefore value, as a tiny part of the vast whole of the 
human family. 

The first essential to a successful life is an absolutely open 
mind, if one is to avoid prejudices and fixed ideas which 
strongly tend to prevent the discovery of truth. There is no 
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authority in the field of religious and philosophical specula- 
tion. Attempts of the mind to understand that which is beyond 
the mind, are wholly matters of belief, not of fact. To fail to 
understand the difference between a belief and a fact is to run 
the risk of fooling oneself, surely the most foolish of all foolish 
things. Every idea that is presented to the mind has to be 
accepted or rejected by that mind, and thus, as regards mere 
beliefs, every mind is its own authority. One may out- 
wardly conform to beliefs imposed by religious pressures or 
a tyrannical government, but inwardly one knows that it is 
a mere belief. 

Reality, by whatever name it is called, knows itself 
through its manifestations in forms in the phenomenal world, 
and thus it is the forms ensouled by Life that are separate 
individuals. Forms and bodies, means of expression by what- 
ever name they are known, are the only separate things—an 
infinity of instruments for the use of Life. Every such form 
is important, not for itself, but because of its value to the 
ensouling Life. The man who understands this will so live 
that his body, in every life he lives, is of the utmost value to 
Life, the Immortality in every living thing. 

G. H. Hatt 


In each man, however humble, there is the hidden gem of his 
own individuality, and we must admit the worth of each gem and its 
right to a setting where it can shine with such lustre as it commands. . . 

In Nature there is a drive towards individuality, a movement 
towards more meaningful expression, a clearer self-definition of whatever 
is seeking to manifest itself. . . 

Each individual thing stands apart from the rest of the universe 
and all other things therein. In this standing apart lies its self-definition. 
It is the aloneness of its individuality which gives it its rightful significance. 


Thoughts for Aspirants 


A MESSAGE* 
By C. JINARAJADASA 


GM of the evils of civilization to guard against is the 

continuation of good customs after their real use is 
over. The word “ superstition,’ which means ‘ what is left 
over,” defines this habit exactly. I am reminded of this by 
requests sent to me by the Federations in India for a 
** message ”’. 

I appreciate each request, because behind it is a warmth 
of friendliness towards me, and a tribute to the work I have 
done for Theosophy. I am looked upon by Theosophists as 
a ‘‘ leader ’’—I put the word within inverted commas. 

Certainly I have always something to say about Theo- 
sophy and our work for the Cause of Humanity. But it is 
not something which you cannot say yourself if you look into 
yourself in the right way. This is the true relation which 
Theosophy has with you—to teach you to look rightly. 

You are all Theosophists and some of you very devoted 
workers of long standing. ‘The message which you ask for as 
a blessing for your work during your gathering is within your- 
selves. If as a band of pledged workers you cannot find it in 
yourselves, you will not find it because I send you my 
thoughts. 

It is a superstition—something that is left over of a good 
in the past—to think that “leaders” are necessary before we 
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can begin a work and continue it. In the early days of the 
Society there were few exponents of Theosophy and very few 
books. It is different today. ‘There is a vast literature re- 
vealing the great ideas and their significance. Each one of 
you can nowadays discover the Divine Wisdom which is 
within you, in a way that was difficult in the past. Each one 
helps all the others to do so, as you meet in good-will and 
affection at meetings. 

There is one truth of Christianity which all Theosophists 
need to understand and apply. It is the saying of the Lord 
Christ: ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am [ in the midst of them.’? Well, where two or 
three are gathered together, with reverence and devotion, to 
serve the Cause of Mankind, there zs an invisible Presence to 
give inspiration. It is another aspect of this same fact which 
comes in the Christian tradition that, where the consecrated 
priests meet to deliberate, the Third Person of the Trinity, 
the Holy Ghost, is present mystically. 

My brothers, do not think any longer that you must be 
led by those of us whom you regard with respect as “leaders ”’. 
Be leaders yourselves. Pool your good-will into a common 
stock, and out of that will come both the inspiration and the 
wisdom which you need for your work. Let Brahma, who 
creates, be present with you, and help to shape your plans. 

Have faith in yourselves as devoted workers, and delib- 
erate in utmost friendliness as to ways and means of work, 
and then the Elder Brothers will flash on to your intuitions 
what They have for you. The little light that I may have to 
cast on your problems will fade into nothingness when that 
Light shines. 


C. JINARAJADASA 


feo ee ees Ss WOCTOR ANP 
OCCURS! 


By PHYLLIS SCARNELL LEAN 


N modern times the great body of teachings we, as Theo- 

sophists, are proud to possess was given to us by Madame 

H. P. Blavatsky and expanded by her brilliant band of fol- 
lowers and notably by Dr. Annie Besant. 

In every age, however, there were those who gave out a 
Theosophy for their own times. Such a one was Paracelsus. 
His philosophy bears a remarkable similarity to our present- 
day teachings, and although books about him are few, and by 
no means all his work readily available, it is worth mining 
and delving in libraries for some of his wisdom. 

Paracelsus, one of the most mysterious figures of the Re- 
Naissance, was born when Europe was held fast in the grip of 
the Roman Church, her constituent States ruled by the great 
temporal power, the Holy Roman Empire. Henry VII was on 
the throne of England. It was the days of the early Tudors, 
Holbein was the fashionable painter, Erasmus the best known 
philosopher. It was an age of ferment. Copernicus (1473-1543) 
had startled the world with his new astronomical convictions; 
Da Gama, Columbus and Magellan returned from their voyages 
with new knowledge of the shape of the earth so that the 
accepted cartography of the time became nonsense overnight. 
It was an age of bravery and adventure. Magellan had set 
off with 200 men in five little ships, scarcely bigger than ferry 
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boats. Three years later he returned with one little ship and 
eighteen men—but he had sailed right round the world. 
Martin Luther, who died in 1546, was the protagonist of the 
religious reformation which was in the end to break the power 
of Rome. 

Against this background of ferment, newness, discovery, 
there was born in the year 1490, in a little Swiss village, a male 
child who was given an extraordinary string of names—Philip- 
pus Aureolus Bombastus von Hohenheim. He was the natural 
son of a nobleman and a lady who was matron of a pilgrim 
hospital. His father appears to have had some medical train- 
ing, and later, when Philippus was about eight years old, he 
developed a practice as a physician. His mother dying when 
he was still quite young, the boy Philippus began a life of 
wandering and seeking, and was scorned, persecuted and 
derided wherever he went. 

Young Philippus studied metallurgy, chemistry and 
alchemy, and finally graduated in medicine at the University 
of Vienna, soon to settle in Italy for post-graduate studies in 
the Italian medical schools, in those days famous for their 
work. He travelled widely in Europe and the Middle East. 
Although the philosophy which he left to the world has much 
in common with Hindu thought, there is no evidence that he 
ever travelled to India or the Far East. His metallurgical 
studies had fascinated him, and for a time he forsook medicine 
in order to gain practical experience as a miner in the Tyrol 
and in the tin-mines of Cornwall. 

In 1526, von Hohenheim, already known as Paracelsus, 
secured the post of Town Physician of Basle, in Switzerland. 
There he met Erasmus. It was the custom in those days for 
authors, scholars and philosophers to give themselves a Latin 
name or nom-de-plume, and all their books were written in 
Latin. Erasmus was really Gerrard or Gerritt, a wise old 
scholar from Rotterdam. He preached reason and forbearance 
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in an age torn by the fiercest dissent on theological issues. 
Erasmus was a great friend of Sir Thomas More and while 
staying with him in England wrote Jn Praise of Folly. 

And this Philippus von Hohenheim, how did he become 
Paracelsus? The name means ‘‘ Above Celsus’’. Celsus was 
a Roman scholar of the period about a.p. 150, who wrote anti- 
Christian literature. His True Discourse disputes the whole 
story of Jesus and the miraculous events connected with His 
life and ministry. Celsus was a Platonist and taught theories 
which are common coinage amongst present-day occultists, as, 
for example, the involution and evolution of life and the nature 
of the mother-substance or primordial matter of the universe. 
Paracelsus further developed these theories, as we shall presently 
see, and therefore could with some justice claim the nom-de- 
plume Paracelsus. He did not however support the anti- 
Christian theories of Celsus, for all his life Paracelsus was a 
devout Christian and a profound student of the Bible, claiming 
that the Bible and Nature together taught him all he knew. 

Paracelsus is frequently described as an Hermetic philo- 
sopher, the title being derived from Hermes Trismegistus who 
postulated the profound principle expressed so simply in the 
dictum, ‘‘ As above, so below.”’ Hermes stated and Paracelsus 
repeated that man is a microcosm reflecting within himself 
the universe, the macrocosm, of which he is part. 

Paracelsus is best known in history as a doctor and phar- 
macist. He said that doctoring was a gift of God, and that 
the real art of healing could not be learned from books. 
Once he said angrily to a company of learned medicos: ‘‘ My 
beard knows more than your writers.’ He achieved many 
remarkable cures, and was, in consequence, adored by his 
patients and hated by the authorities. 

His appointment as Town Physician of Basle carried with 
it a lectureship in medicine in the University. Paracelsus 
commenced at once to give his lectures in German in order 
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that all who crowded his classroom might understand, rather 
than teach in the more scholarly, obscure and pedantic Latin 
which was considered correct in those days. His lectures 
were invariably expositions of his own experience, not a re- 
statement of the theories of Galen and Avicenna. ‘This serious 
break with the traditions of the medical schools landed him 
into more trouble. He exposed the pomposity of the doctors 
of his day, in very pungent words, and thus lost his job in 
Basle and was on the road again. 

Paracelsus enumerated the qualifications of a good doctor 
thus: A good doctor would always recognize that Nature and 
not man is the physician; he would be married to his art, 
loving it with greater devotion than man gives to woman; he 
would never consider the financial advantages to be derived 
from his profession. A good doctor should be a good dietician, 
and above all he should understand that the mastery of his 
art comes from experience and not from books. Paracelsus 
stated that the four pillars of wisdom in medicine were 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Alchemy and Virtue. By astronomy 
he appears to have meant not only an understanding of the 
solar system, but the whole structure of the mental plane, the 
world of thought and of mind-stuff. Alchemy for Paracelsus 
was the study of the inner nature of chemical substances and 
of man’s reaction to them, and this embraced what today we 
call pharmacology. 

He wrote and dispensed prescriptions which were so 
remarkably efficacious that they came to be regarded as the 
Secret Remedies of Paracelsus. But if others secured the 
recipes they were unable to achieve his success. It seems that 
he could endow his pills and draughts with his own great 
healing power. 

Paracelsus’ outspoken manner and great success incurred 
the jealousy of his colleagues and, as mentioned above, cost 
him his post in Basle. He wandered off teaching, healing and 
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always studying in the Book of Nature. His writings demon- 
strate his immense knowledge of pharmacology, of homeo- 
pathic technique, of witchcraft and witch-doctoring. His studies 
in the field of embryology and his deductions from the phases 
exhibited by the developing foetus indicate that he dimly 
foresaw the theory of evolution, which was not clearly stated by 
scientists until the end of the nineteenth century. 

Medicine brought him an honorable appointment again, 
at the end of his days, as physician to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg. Paracelsus died in 1541, and was buried in the 
chapel of St. Sebastian in that city. 

His close study of the structure of the physical body of 
man led him inevitably to the study of Occultism. He 
recognized the body as an instrument of the Divine. Com- 
menting on certain passages in De Imaginibus, Dr. Franz 
Hartmann says: 


But this physical body which is believed to be of so little importance 
by those who love to dream about the mysteries of the Spirit, is the most 
secret and valuable thing. It is the true ‘stone which the builders 
rejected’? but which must become the corner-stone of the temple. It is 
the stone which is considered worthless by those who seek for a God above 
the clouds and reject Him when He enters their house. This physical 
body is not merely an instrument for divine power, but it is also the soil 
from which that which is immortal in man receives his strength. 


Paracelsus recognized the seven bodies of man describing 
them in terms familiar to students of present-day Theosophy. 
His classification was as follows: 

The Elementary Body, or physical form; 

The Archaeus, or vital force (etheric body) ; 

The Sidereal Body, or astral form; 

The Animal Body, or seat of desires; 

The Rational Soul, or spiritual body; 

The Spiritual Soul, or seat of higher aspirations. 

The Man of the New Olympus, or Atma, Divine 
Essence. 
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He taught that there was life beyond the grave, and he 
was acquainted with the theory of rebirth. Dreams interested 
him and he recognized those having a physiological origin (‘‘too 
much cheese for supper’’); those which were impressions or 
memories of astral experiences; and finally dreams of real, 
spritual import and significance. His difficulty was to describe 
his philosophy. By observation, experiment and inspiration, 
Paracelsus perceived much of that great body of truth we now 
call the Perennial Philosophy. It is, and always was, part of 
the sacred heritage of the East. ‘The vocabulary to describe 
this wisdom exists in Sanskrit. Even today in modern Theo- 
sophy we use some almost untranslatable Sanskrit words, 
such as Karma, Dharma, and Kama-manas. Paracelsus, as 
far as we know, was unacquainted with Sanskrit. He coined 
the words he needed to express his teachings, e.g., Astram for 
the astral light; Azoth, the creative principle in Nature; Mumia, 
best translated by the Sanskrit va, the essence of life contained 
within a vehicle. He was aware of the existence of the human 
aura, and perhaps of its usefulness to the physician in 
diagnosis. 

In an age clouded by superstition, when witchcraft 
and sorcery were still being practised, he defined magic as 
wisdom, as the science and art of consciously employing 
invisible, spiritual power to produce visible effects. Para- 
celsus knew and taught that Will, Love and Imagination are 
magical powers possessed by every human being, and that he 
who knows how to develop them and use them is truly a 
magician. 

The Doctrine of Signatures, a teaching known to occultists 
of the ancient world, is nevertheless generally attributed to 
Paracelsus, who demonstrated that the attributes of the 
planets impressed themselves on men, animals and plants. 
This doctrine was developed and more fully expounded by 
Swedenborg who called it the Doctrine of Correspondences. 
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The teaching of Paracelsus on the nature of the Primordial 
Substance of the universe (Primal Essence) may have been 
derived from the Ain Soph of the Kabbala. He must have 
known many learned Jews; then, as now, they were prominent 
as doctors, and from them Paracelsus may have garnered 
something of the Jewish esoteric tradition, 

He recognized the doctrine of Karma as a result of his study 
of the cause, progress and termination of disease. He observed 
and explained a wide range of so-called occult phenomena. In 
one of his philosophical tracts he wrote: 

The breath of man reaches very far; for the breath is his Spirit 


and he may send his Spirit many hundred miles away, so that it will 
accomplish all that the man himself could have accomplished. 


In the Theosophical Society we have heard of letters 
arriving apparently without the help of the postman! Para- 
celsus commented on some such phenomenon: 

If the elementary body may write a letter and send it by a 
messenger to somebody in a month, why should not the ethereal body of 


an Adept be able to write a letter and send it to its destination by an 
elemental spirit within an hour? 


He tried to describe how subtle matter interpenetrates 
apparently solid matter, arguing from the analogy that, as 
you may take a fish out of water without leaving a hole in 
the water, so something may be put into or taken out ofa 
body without leaving a hole in the body.. He identified and 
described with precision the elementals or nature-spirits, 
recognizing gnomes, sylphs, salamanders and undines. 

Psychometry, curses, witchcraft and necromancy all 
intrigued him. He knew a good deal about thought-trans- 
ference, and in general recognized the truth stated by Shake- 
speare, born twenty-three years after the death of Paracelsus: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
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Above all, he knew with quiet certainty that there are 
Those greater than mortal men, the Adepts, the Sages, the 
Masters of the Wisdom. Entrance to the Path which leads to 
Their feet formed the subject of another of his treatises, De 
Arte Presaga. He expressed his ideas in Christian terms, using 
“‘ baptism ” as a synonym for “ initiation ”’. 

Initiation or baptism is the growth of the spiritual principle, which 
is germinally contained in every man, into consciousness. . . . There 
are few whose spiritual consciousness is awakened to life. Those who 
are reborn, know themselves and are initiated into the kingdom of the 
Spirit. Initiation is therefore a matter of growth and cannot be obtained 
by favor. Ceremonies are only external forms. The true baptism is the 
baptism of fire, the growth into the spirit of wisdom, the victory of the 
Spirit over the animal nature of man. 


He truly and most profoundly understood the nature of 
life and death, and perceived the indestructible eternal 
Oneness of Life. He said the word Death implied two 
meanings: 1. Cessation of the activity of life; and 2. Annihi- 
lation of form. 


Form is an illusion and has no existence independent of Life; it 
is only an expression of Life and not productive of the latter. It cannot 
cease to live because it never lived before, and the death of a form is 
only the cessation of the eternal power of Life in one form of manifestation 
of its activity preceding its manifestation in some other form. But Life 
itself cannot die or be annihilated, because it is not born ofa form. It 
is an eternal power that has always existed and always will exist. Life 
is a function of God and will always exist as long as God lives. 


Many people imagine that, at the death of the physical 
body, all will be revealed, and the dead will be happy for ever 
in some spiritual sphere. Paracelsus brings us down sharply: 


... if the Divine Life has not become active in man during his 
natural life, it will not become so by means of his death. No mortal man 
can become immortal by dying. He must have become conscious of 
Eternal Life during his terrestrial existence before he can expect to retain. 
that life after the death of his body. 

All forms are subject to annihilation; they are only illusions, and 
as such they will cease to exist when the cause that produced them ceases. 
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to act. The body of a king or a sage is as useless as that of an animal 
after the life, whose product it was, has ceased to act... Life is an 
eternal and perfect power; it can be brought into contact, but it cannot 
be united with physical matter. It can only be attracted to physical 
matter by the power of the Spirit, and if the Spirit ceases to attract it, life 
will depart from matter, and the form will be dissolved into its elements. . . 

Everything that exists is a manifestation of Life. Stones and metals 
have a life as well as plants, animals or men. 


The perceptive will see in these excerpts an amazing 
identity between his teachings and those of the Eastern 
philosophies. The question is posed: ‘ Did Paracelsus study 
in the East or with some Eastern Adept?” He himself claims 
that he had only two teachers, the observation of Nature 
and the Bible. 

Who was he? He is variously described as charlatan, 
magician, fraud, sage, seer. It does not matter. He left us a 


harvest of wisdom. 
A healthy mind is a castle that cannot be invaded without the will 
of its master. 


Thus he summarized his advice to those who feared the 
powers of darkness. Wisdom, he said, rested upon three 
fundamentals—Aspiration, Faith and Imagination. Aspiration 
for all that is good and worthy; faith based on knowledge— 
the belief that because we know a little we may one day 
know more; and imagination, by which we become immersed 
in our own inwardness, in our souls, with our external senses 
quietened, our sense-learning (learning of the external world) 
giving place to wisdom. 

He taught that if a man would change his nature from 
the mortal to the immortal state, he must change his mode of 
thinking; he must cease to hold fast to that which is illusory 
and perishing and hold on to that which is eternal. 

He affirmed that the visible universe is a thought of the 
eternal mind, and from this argued the case for the control 
of thought and for the first-hand study of Nature. By accurate 
observation of the world about us we can learn so much of 
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the eternal verities we desire to seek. Nature is herself a great 
teacher. “If, argued Paracelsus, ‘‘ Nature can instruct 
irrational animals, can she not much more instruct men? ”’ 

Writing of his own early days as a medical student, 
he relates: 

I began to study my art by imagining that there was not a single 
teacher in the world capable of teaching it to me, but that I had to 
acquire it myself. It was the book of Nature, written by the finger of 
God, which I studied—not those of the scribblers, for each scribbler writes 
down the rubbish that may be found in his head; and who can sift the 
true from the false? 

My accusers complain that I have not entered the temple of know- 
ledge through the legitimate door. But which one is the truly legitimate 
door, Galen and Avicenna—or Nature? 

I have entered through the door of Nature; her light, and not the 
lamp of an apothecary’s shop, has illumined my way. 


In a treatise called The Fundamentals of Wisdom, he wrote 
an immortal definition of Wisdom: 


All wisdom comes out of one centre... The Light of Wisdom 
radiates into the world . . . God is the Father of Wisdom and all wisdom 
is derived from Him ... We may grow into knowledge, but we cannot 


grow knowledge ourselves, because in ourselves is nothing but what has 
been deposited there by God. ‘Those who believe that they can learn 
anything without the assistance of God will fall into idolatry, superstition 
and error. But those who love the Luminous Centre will be attracted to it, 
and their knowledge comes from Gop . . . 

Those who are not certain of the truth of what they teach, and 
therefore use argumentation, circumvention and prevarication; they fall 
into error and vanity, and mistake their own opinion for the Wisdom 
of God. 

Hypocrisy is not holiness, conceit is not power, slyness is not 
wisdom. The art of deceiving and disputing, sophisticating, perverting 
and misrepresenting truths may be learned in schools, but the power to 
recognize and follow the truth cannot be conferred by academic degrees, 
it comes only from God. He who desires to know the truth must be 
able to see it, and not be satisfied with descriptions of it received from 
others, but be true to himself. The highest power of the intellect, if it 
is not illuminated by love, is only a high grade of animal intellect, and 
will perish in time, but the intellect animated by the love of the Supreme 
is the intellect of the angels, and will live in eternity, 
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These many extracts have been taken from a wide variety 
of treatises, essays and pamphlets attributed to Paracelsus. 
Dr. Franz Hartmann lists over a hundred of these, half of 
which deal with medical topics. The remainder propound 
the views of Paracelsus on alchemy, magic, natural history and 
philosophy. Scholars argue about the authenticity of many 
of these. Many of the treatises were discovered in manuscript 
and in many different styles of writing. The supposition is 
that he dictated many of his works to his students. 

To describe Paracelsus as a philosopher is, in a sense, to 
belittle him, for he was so much more than a mere speculative 
philosopher, reasoning from the known towards that wisdom 
one cannot know by the unaided power of the mind. 

Paracelsus was an exponent of the Ancient Wisdom, of 
the Secret Doctrine of all the ages. Sometimes the Wisdom is 
presented to the world in its moral and ethical aspects as 
presented by the Buddha, by Plato and by Jesus of Nazareth. 
Sometimes the scientific aspects of the same Wisdom are offer- 
ed to man: the alchemists, the Rosicrucians, Roger Bacon, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Pythagoras and Paracelsus belong to 
this stream of scientific occultists, Ethical or scientific teachers, 
all knew the same Wisdom. 

He repeated the age-old injunction: ‘‘ Man, know thy- 
self and thou shalt know the universe and God,” declaring 
that our ignorance was the cause of our imperfection. 


Men do not know themselves and therefore they do not understand 
the things of their inner world, Each man has the essence of God, and 
all the wisdom and power of the world (germinally) in himself .. . 


If we truly understand that summary, then shall we 
understand the great message of One acknowledged always 
by Paracelsus as his Master, Jesus, who made this same pro- 
found statement in other words: 

The kingdom of God is within you. 
PHYLLIS SCARNELL LEAN 
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New Worlds beyond the Atom, by 
Langston Day, in collaboration with 
George de la Warr; Vincent Stuart, 
London, pp. 136, illustrated, price 
Ose Ct: 

Here is an arresting book, one 
that 
scoffing criticism and sceptical dis- 
missal, or to be read, pondered and 
re-read with engrossing interest. 


is sure either to meet with 


The author describes experiments, 
trials and errors, pitfalls and set- 
backs, and various demonstrable 
successes attained by George de 
la Warr, an eminently qualified, 
53-year-old English engineer, in the 
field of radiations and emanations 
from living matter as well as thought 
their 
wave-lengths, frequencies and force- 


and inorganic substances, 
fields, factors which influence the 
An 
early interest in medical science, 
and a belief that Nature’s curative 
radiations might be produced syn- 
thetically, have invariably brought 
him back to the healing aspect of 
radiations and the development of 


radiational play, and so on. 


instruments for diagnosis and treat- 
However his 
search has also opened up bypaths 
of far-reaching import in such fields 
as horticulture, food analysis, pest 


ment of human ills. 


control, detection of precious miner- 


als, stress points in metals, and has. 
touched upon a reasonable expla- 
nation for disharmonious human 
relationships, and a resolution of 
the whole space-time illusion of 
separateness in a universe of funda- 
mental unity. 

The researches have been carried 
on at Oxford, England, over a period 
of barely twenty years, and from 
the first de la Warr has chosen 
the handicap of limited and modest 
facilities, in order to pursue his own 
ideas in freedom, without the control, 
less altruistic aims and frequent 
over-specialization of officially back- 
ed scientific groups. Consequently 
there has been a rich and detailed 
flow of ideas, which the author 
rightly designates as ‘‘ flashes of in- 
> each leading logically and 
progressively to newer and more 
significant knowledge. 

It is not within the scope of a 
review to cite any of de la Warr’s 
progressive experiments, which have 
utilized all manner of substances 
organic and inorganic, axial direc- 
tions, light, color, music, will and 
thought-power, nor to attempt a 
description of the construction and 
working of his detection, diagnostic 
and treatment “ broadcasting ” in- 
struments, or of his cameras which 


tuition,’ 
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have recorded radiations from Warr’s research and experiments 
diverse types of matter. Not only will not make too startling reading 
have they recorded people and to a Theosophist, but the more 


things as they are or from a distance, 
but by an adjustment of “ tuning ” 
they have reproduced clearly recog- 
nizable pictures of past events as 
well as the shape of things yet- 
to-be, whether it be a lily flower 
photographed from radiations of its 
seed alone, or four distinct stages of 
pre-natal life, magically revealed 
from the radiation-photographs of 
one tiny blot of an expectant 
mother’s blood. 

In detecting certain elements and 
conditions for treating patients, de 
la Warr prefers to work from a 
blood specimen, which he discovered 
is constantly and permanently “in 
resonance”? with what he terms 
the subject’s 
those unique individual emanations 
representing the sum-total of evolu- 


Fundamental Ray, 


tionary experience, to the present, 
of each and every organization in 
the universe. Thus, 
from the life-stream of a human 
patient provides that most effective 
link for determining and broadcast- 
ing corrective or neutralizing radia- 
tions, but he has employed, though 


a specimen 


less other 
links, including a patient’s photo- 
graph, to establish contact and the 
suitable radiational wave-lengths. 
Falling as they do within the 
scope of the Theosophical Society’s 


third Object, the account of de la 


successfully, specimen 


orthodox among readers, scientists 
and medical men are likely to regard 
them as sheer fantasy, if not out- 
right fraud and rank charlatanism. 

De la Warr is to be congratulated 
that his researches are brought to 
wider notice by a most sympathetic 
and able writer. Particularly in. 
Part Three of this work—one chap- 
ter of which is entitled ‘‘ The Great 
Artificer ”” so he 
Future ’—there are passages of an 
almost lyrical beauty and a depth 
of reverence and vision which war- 
rant the book a place in the library 
of a mystic or a philosopher. To 
the person who is willing to suspend 
judgment and is aware that the last 
word has not been said—indeed can 
never be said—about the marvels of 
our universe, the whole account is 
a fascinating and rewarding, even 
though vicarious, adventure into 


and another 


illimitable and largely uncharted 
realms. 
EvirHe NIsEWANGER 


The Challenge of Reincarnation, by 
Charles E. Luntz, Editor of Ancient 
Wisdom; Charles E. Luntz Publica- 
tions, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., 
1957, pp. 154, price $3.95. 

Reincarnation: the whole startling 
story, by DeWitt Miller; Bantam 
Books, New York, 1956, pp. 118, 
price 25 cents. 
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Reincarnation in the Gathas, the Holy 
Bible and the Holy Koran, by H.S. 
Spencer; Spiritual Healing Centre, 
Coimbatore, S. India, 1957, pp. 44, 
price 12 annas. 

Mr. Luntz, a well-known student 
of Theosophy, has for over thirty 
years collected and examined the 
facts relating to reincarnation and 
here, in The Challenge of Reincarnation, 
puts forward in an impartial pre- 
sentation all the facts, both for 
and against, leaving the reader to 
arrive at his own conclusions. The 
book arose out of the Bridey Mur- 
phy case, and a Foreword is contri- 
buted by Morey Bernstein, the 
author of The Search for Bridey 
Murphy. 

The style of the book is straight- 
forward and analytical, and the 
author pleads for a fair and care- 
ful consideration of all sides of the 
question, ‘based on the evidence, 
on existing knowledge and on logic”’. 
After showing clearly what is in- 
volved in the idea of reincarnation, 
and dealing with a number of mis- 
conceptions commonly held, the 
author goes on to answer at length 
scientific and theological objections. 
He refutes the idea that reincar- 
nationists are unduly credulous and 
lacking in reasoning power, though 
he agrees that intuition may and 
often does play a part in the accept- 
ance of reincarnation by any in- 
dividual. However, intuition is no 
proof for the ordinary person, 
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*‘ though it may be the best possible 
starting-point from which reason 
may follow. There is only one kind 
of truth and it is equally valid 
whether arrived at by intuition or 
reason, but it should be justified 
by both.” 

In bringing forward his proofs of 
reincarnation, the author cites the 
names of many well-known people 
who were believers in it: Thomas 
A. Edison, Benjamin Franklin, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Henry Ford, and 
many poets, such as Masefield, 
Goethe, Maeterlink, Rabindranath 
Shelley, 


Many instances are also 


Tagore, and 


others. 


‘Tennyson 


given of objective proofs by people 
who either actually remember their 
past lives in ordinary consciousness, 
or who under hypnosis or in trance 
mediumship can go back and give 
details of past lives which have 
afterwards been verified as regards 
the facts. In replying to the objec- 
tion of ‘“‘ wishful thinking,’”’ the 
author points out that this can be 
used both ways. 

Contrasting theories of after-death 
survival are dealt with, as well as the 
annihilationist theory which denies 
any sort of persisting identity after 
death. Mr. Luntz also points out 
certain notions which are ‘“‘ wrong” 
according to his 35-years’ study of 
the subject. The very frequent ques- 
tion, Why don’t we remember? is 
answered. Most believers in re- 
incarnation do not see any need for 
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proofs, but “there are still millions 
of people who would love to believe 
the theory if acceptable proofs were 
offered them,” and this book is 
mainly written for them. The author 
submits to the reader’s judgment a 
technique of reincarnation which 
seems to him to make sense and be 
without philosophical flaws, and 
gives the ultimate object of the 
whole process as the attainment of 
perfection, which in a single life no 
one can achieve. 

The second book, also arising 
from the Bridey Murphy case, is 
written in a more dramatic and 
sensational manner regarding the 
**whole startling story”. Mr. Miller 
is ‘a distinguished authority in the 
field of psychical research” and his 
aim is to give ‘‘a clear and exciting 
analysis of the latest thinking about 
reincarnation,” approaching the “‘re- 
incarnation puzzle” from as many 
directions as possible without con- 
sciously favoring any particular point 
of view. 

He therefore includes in the book 
chapters by other authors: ‘“ Re- 
incarnation for All”? by a staunch 
reincarnationist, and ‘‘Something 
Better than Reincarnation” by an 
American psychiatrist, with a third 
chapter by some junior students, 
‘““We Are Too Young to Die”’. One 
chapter entitled ‘Stolen Bodies” is 
quoted from a book written in 1916, 
giving an account of a Theosophist 
who was so anxious to reincarnate 
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and make quick progress that he 
obsessed the body of a child and 
had to be disentangled by the 
author’s wife who was a trance 
medium. The conversation between 
the Theosophist and Madame Bla- 
vatsky on the other side, with the 
medium in trance, does not some- 
how ring true, and certainly gives a 
distorted view of reincarnation ac- 
cording to the usual Theosophical 
teaching. 

Mr. Spencer’s small book, on Re- 
incarnation in the Gathas, the Holy, 
Bible and the Holy Koran, collects 
together in a few pages the scattered 
evidences of reincarnation in these 
three scriptures. That in the Gathas 
is acknowledgedly somewhat con- 
troversial and not acceptable to all 
Parsees, while that in the Koran is 
also rather slight. More study might 
have been given to reincarnation in 
the Old and New Testaments, but 
the usual evidences are quoted, 
though it is hardly to be expected 
that the 
reader of the Bible would accept 
the evidence of St. John the Apostle 
“speaking as Burning Sand, the 
Holy Guide of the well-known 
London medium, Mrs. Louie Hill’”’. 


ordinary Christian or 


Nevertheless, in spite of some 
rather extraneous matter, the book 
should prove useful to the student 
of reincarnation in 
scriptures of the world. 


the various 


KATHERINE A. BEECHEY 
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A Tribute to the Memory of Charles 
William Daniel: illustrated booklet. 
The C.W. Daniel Co., Ltd., England. 

In this world of the twentieth 
century where the desire for wealth 
and fame are more often than not 
the motive power behind the affairs 
of business, whether big or small, it 
is a joy to record the life of a man 
whose idealism was the driving 
power of his every act. Charles Wil- 
liam Daniel cared nothing whether 
a book would be a success or a 
failure when he examined it to 
determine whether or not he would 
publish it. The book had to pass 
the test of whether it was true and 
whether it conveyed a message that 
the world needed now. 

In publishing such books he lost 
several private fortunes. At fantas- 
tically low prices he published a 
popular edition of Tolstoy’s works, 
and then later, in the “People’s 
Classics,’ the thoughts of such men 
as Emerson, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Bacon, Rousseau, Shelley, 
Thoreau, 
other popular series entitled World 
Religions, Christian Mystics, and 
Pearls from the Poets, were printed. 

Through his books and magazines 
he and Mrs. Florence Daniel popu- 
larized vegetarianism and works 
against animal cruelty. He felt that 
vegetarians were illogical who could 
not face up to the clothing problem 
or participated in the horrors of the 


and Lao-tze; likewise, 


vivisection laboratory, the fur and 
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feather trade, the racing of animals, 
blood sports and the circus. 

During the first World War, 
Charles Daniel took his stand for 
pacifism since he believed war to 
be evil, and his publications caused 
him to suffer imprisonment during 
1916, as well as being fined in 1918. 

Many were the books publish- 
ed on individual psychology and 
character-building, including works 
by such eminent medical psycho- 
logists as Alfred Adler and Georg 
Groddeck. He made a close study 
of Social Credit but remained faith- 
ful to the teachings of Proudhon 
and Henry George on the land 
question. Any book showing a way 
to health and happiness through 
right living and brotherhood could 
be sure of at least a careful reading 
by this publisher, who lived but to 
popularize the ideals of goodness 
and truth. The Post Office once 
delivered to him a letter addressed 
to “‘ The Bookshop near the British 
Museum with Health Books in the 
Window ”. But his idea of Health 
was a broad and all-inclusive one 
that integrated the whole man. 

Truly can one join in this work 
of tribute to Charles William Daniel 
whose eighty-four years of life 
(1871-1955) were so rich with serv- 
ice to humanity. And one can 
no less pay tribute to his devoted 
wife Florence who was as his right 
hand in all his good works. 

A. P. Suraa Devin 
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The following receipts from Ist April 1957 to 31st July 1957 


are acknowledged with thanks: 


ANNUAL DuEs AND ApmissION FEES 


The T.S. in England 


29 


39 


Wales 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Cuba 

Central America 


Lodge Paz y Amor, Peru 
Lodge Cristus, Peru 
Singapore Lodge 


33 


39 


Selangor Lodge 


Penang Lodge 


From members in Europe 
Madame Suzanne Bock 
Mrs. Mona E. Cotter 


1956-57 £ 204-16- 4 


1956 


1956-57-58 


gies 98 
£ 28- 6- 


$ 45.00 
$ 34.00 
60 9-10- 
£ avi 
£. 26-W5e 


Donations (GENERAL) 


Sri L. L. Bhirud, Koyna, Dist. North Satara 
Mr. A. F. Kanga 


Mr. G. H. Hall, Ojai, California 
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Sri Bepin Behari, New Delhi 

Mrs. E. Shukla, Lucknow 

Mrs. Mona E. Cotter, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. G. M. Kolhatkar, in memory of M. B. Kolhatkar 


Donations (ApyAR Day) 


The T.S. in Puerto Rico £ 34-18- 5 
¥ England oO 1560 
y) Wales £ 212-0 
a Australia A £ 50- 0- 0 
» U.S.A. $ 4,407.40 
E Mexico $ 15.00 
i Netherlands 

Bombay Theosophical Federation 

Rohit Lodge, Ahmedabad 

Mysore Lodge 

Nairobi Lodge 

K.T.S. Lodge, Varanasi 

Bhavnagar Lodge 

Blavatsky Lodge, Australia ACEI -#lans 

Perth Lodge, Australia A £ 20- 0- 0 


Dr. Maria Beatriz Caroco Serpa Branco 
Mr. and Mrs. Ushman, through the President 
Mr. David Halfou F., Argentina $ 3.00 


ApDYAR BESANT COMMEMORATIVE FuND 


The T.S. in England f 3-12- 0 
arf UA. $ 12.00 
Wales £ 6-10- 0 


29 


Mr. Philip Brocklesby, England 
Mr. S. T. Kaliyappan, Sellappanpalayam 


Sri Maharaj Bhawanji Ghellibhai, through the President, T. s. 


Srimati Chakka Ramalakshamma, Bellary 
Mr. P. M. Advani, Adyar 
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Mr. V. W. Samudra, Amraoti 

Mr. Hermeregildo Munoz, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Mr. M. M. Parekh through Mr. H. K. Mehta 
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The T.S. in England £ 1-1-0 
ie Northern Ireland £ 1-7-0 
ss Wales £ 4-10- 0 
pe Australia A £ 50- 0- 0 
* Lae We § _ 2.00 

Dr. Maria Beatriz Caroco Serpa Branco 

Mr. S. T. Kaliyappan, Sellappanpalayam 

Mr. Jeremy G. Beattie, Cape Town £ 2-12- 6 


Mr, A. Tavera 
Dr, C. V. Agarwal, Varanasi 


FAITHFUL SERVICE FUND 


The T.S. in England 
Mr. T. G. Suryanarayanan, Adyar 


£75-10- 0 


PRESIDENT’S ‘TRAVELLING FUND 


British Regional Committee, European Federation 
£ 25- 0- 0 
Mr. S. T. Kaliyappan, Sellappanpalayam 


GARDEN OF MEDITATION 
Mr. H. M. Chhaya, Nairobi 
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From “A Friend,” through the President bee 


ApyArR LIBRARY 


Misses Christine and Elsie Walter, Texas, 


USA, 
Mr. G. R. Phansalkar, Varanasi 
Mrs. Kamala Trilokekar, Adyar 
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Rs. nP. 

100 .00 

IRSieiies 

$ 100.00 472 69 
50 00 

15 00 

537 69 


For the Theosophical Society, 


Epwin N. Lorp, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The President 


Following a month’s holiday at 
Lausanne in Switzerland, 12th July 
to 9th August, the President went 
to Geneva, Paris and London and 
was happy to meet the chief workers 
present in those places. He plans 
to visit Huizen in Holland on 
September 10th for a few days, and 
will then return to India and be at 
Adyar about the 15th of the month. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands Section cele- 
brated its Diamond Jubilee on 26th 
May at The Hague. The Conven- 
tion was held in the spacious build- 


ing of the local Lodge which was 
commemorating its 60th anniversary 
concurrent with that of the Section. 

The General Secretary, Mr. B. 
Wouters, reports a very happy and 
inspiring gathering, with about 225 
members present. In opening the 
special Convention he read greetings 
from the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
and from many Lodges of the Sec- 
tion. Mr. J. E. van Dissel repre- 
sented the Theosophical Society in 
Europe and conveyed his best wishes 
for the well-being and development 
of the Section. 

Mr. Wouters then gave an histor- 
ical account of the founding of the 
Section in 1897, and made special 
mention of two of its outstanding 
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leaders in those days, Mrs. P. C. 
Meuleman and Mr. W.B. Fricke, 
both of whom, after a period of 
interest in Spiritualism, came into 
contact with the Theosophical So- 
ciety and gave the rest of their 
lives to the spreading of its teach- 
ings, both by example and word. 
They inspired many new members, 
among whom were Mr. Johan van 
Manen and Miss Corrie Dijkgraaf. 

The President of The Hague 
Lodge, Mrs. Top-Christensen, in 
commemorating its history mention- 
ed also the first Lodge, ‘‘ Post Nubila 
Lux,” founded at The Hague in 
1881 by Mr. Adalbert de Bourbon, 
with whom the Founders, H.P.B. 
and Colonel Olcott, corresponded. 
This Lodge existed until 1890. 

An interesting lecture, ‘The 
Signs of the Times,” given some 
60 years ago by Mrs. Meuleman, 
and preserved in the Archives of the 
Section, was read during the Con- 
vention. Reference is made in the 
lecture to the coming crisis of the 
twentieth century. 

The Convention closed with a 
mystery play, “Elkerlyc,” artistic- 
ally presented in the form of a 
puppet-show. 

The Netherlands Section held a 
successful summer school, 9th-14th 
July, at the International School of 
Philosophy, Amersfoot. This school, 
situated amidst lovely surroundings, 
fir-woods and heath, afforded per- 
fect accommodation for 63 people. 
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Denmark 


Mr. J. H. Méller, General Secre- 
tary of the Theosophical Society in 
Denmark, writes of a very harmo- 
nious Convention held in Copen- 
hagen on 17th-19th May. 

Mrs. Josephine Ransom, as the 
guest-speaker of the Convention, 
gave two addresses—one on the 
work of the Great Hierarchy, and 
the other on the responsibility of 
members in the spreading of the 
teachings of Theosophy. Mr. Otto 
Viking lectured on “ Our Task in 
the New Era”’, 

The Section has a membership of 
343 with 13 Lodges. During the 
year public lectures have been given 
at Aarhus and Copenhagen, and 
regular meetings have been held in 
the main Lodges. 

Summer Schools at  Besant- 
gaarden, the home of Anna and Otto 
Viking, and at Gammel Praeste- 
gaard, are a feature of the work in 
the Section. 


Southern Africa 


Mr. I. Mitford-Barberton, Gener- 
al Secretary of the Theosophical 
Society in Southern Africa, in his 
annual Report presented to the 
National Council on 20th April 
1957, said that the work of the 
Section had been carried on during 
the year in a spirit of concord and 
friendliness, and it was gratifying to 
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notice the steady, if not spectacular, 
work being done in the Lodges. 
Suggestions had been received that 
new ways to contact a wider public 
should be sought and so modernize 
the approach to the teachings of the 
Ancient Wisdom. The acquisition 
of new premises by several of the 
Lodges is a sign of enthusiasm and 
loyalty amongst the members. 

The total membership of the 
Section now stands at 592. The 
majority of the Lodges, of which 
there are 13, have tape-recorders, 
and the Section library of recorded 
lectures has been put to good use. 
Most of the Lodges have benefited 
from the visits of members from 
other Lodges. 

In September 1956 members of 
the Port Elizabeth and Cape Town 
Lodges met at George for a Coast 
Group gathering. The short ad- 
dresses on various subjects were of 
a high standard, and a further 
gathering is planned for 1957. 

Mr. Douglas Baker, during his 
Christmas University vacation, made 
a voluntary lecture-tour in the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia. His 
talks to the members and public 
were very much appreciated. 

The 49th annual Convention of 
the Section was held at Pretoria dur- 
ing the Easter week-end, 19th-22nd 
April. Mrs. Mary Patterson, who 
had come from Adyar on a lecture 
visit, was the guest of honor. 
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The Convention was marked by a 
number of interesting and stimulat- 
ing discussions. One was evoked 
by Pretoria Lodge, which has a 
Meditation Group for the spreading 
of good-will to all mankind. This 
led to discussions on the relative 
value of individual and group med- 
itations. It was generally felt that, 
whether as individuals or as a group, 
all should co-operate in sounding 
the keynote of Good-will. Talks 
were given by Mrs. Scarnell Lean 
about recent books of occult interest, 
and by Mr. Gordon Bond concern- 
ing tape-recordings. During one of 
the visits to members’ homes, a 
talk on the Seven Rays was given 
by Mr. Douglas Baker. 

In addition to some fine lectures 
during the Convention, Mrs. Mary 
Patterson spoke at an enjoyable 
musical evening given by the mem- 
bers of Pretoria Lodge, on the in- 
fluence of music on man’s evolution. 

Following the Convention, Mrs. 
Patterson gave six lectures in Pre- 
toria, and then went up to Rhodesia 
where she visited Salisbury and 
Lodges and Gwelo 
Centre. Her itinerary then included 
visits to the Lodges and Centres in 
the Transvaal, Natal and Cape 
Province. In early September Mrs, 
Patterson will conclude her work 
in the Section at a spring gathering 
of the small Lodges on the coast 
in Cape Province. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of stu- 
dents, belonging to any religion in the world or to none, who 
are united by their approval of the Society’s Objects, by their 
wish to remove religious antagonisms and to draw together 
men of good-will whatsoever their religious opinions, and by 
their desire to study religious truths and to share the results 
of their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the 
profession of a common belief, but a common search and 
aspiration for Truth. ‘They hold that Truth should be sought 
by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high 
ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be striven for, not 
as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, 
and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not on 
assertion. ‘They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow but as a duty they perform, and 
they seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see 
every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to 
proselytism. Peace is their watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

_THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis 
of all religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive 
possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love 
which guide its evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, 
as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway 
to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world 
the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself and the mind and body as his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intel- 
ligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true THEOSOPHIST. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue THEOSOPHICAL SociETY was formed at New York, November 17, 
1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared. 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 

SEconpD.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
sophy and Science. 

Tuirp.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers. 
latent in man. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize. 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
orto any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice on 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges. 
nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought. 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 


Piel OSOPHIS TI. 
ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in ‘The Supplement ’’. 


| AM writing these Watch-Tower notes again from Adyar, 

to which place I returned on September 22nd after an 
absence of very nearly six months. I left 
Adyar on March 27th along with Srimati 
Bhagirathi Sri Ram and proceeding via Bombay and London 
where we stayed for ten days, March 30th to April 9th, 
arrived in New York on April 10th. There we were joined 
by Miss Elithe Nisewanger, who came by boat from Bombay 
to help me on the American tour. Srimati Bhagirathi went on 
from New York to “ Olcott,” the Headquarters of the Society 
in the United States, where she stayed during my tour in 
America as the guest of the American Section but visiting a 
number of places in the south at the invitation of friends, and 
also speaking as opportunity offered. My tour took me from 
New York to Washington, from there to the south, Miami 
Beach (Florida), New Orleans (Louisiana), San Antonio 
(Texas), then on the West Coast to Los Angeles, Ojai, and 
San Francisco in California, Portland (Oregon), Seattle and 
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Bellingham in Washington State, and then via Minneapolis 
(Minnesota) and Toronto in Canada, to Wheaton, (Illinois). 
In most of these places there were Conferences either of 
the local Federation or jointly of several Federations. The 
important event of the tour was, of course, “the sessions ” 
at Olcott, consisting of the Annual Convention during the 
first week, this time from July 12th to 19th, and a Summer 
School, attended by members from all over the country, 
during the following week. After the sessions, Srimati 
Bhagirathi and myself were at Ann Arbor (Michigan), for an- 
other Federation Conference, and Pumpkin Hollow, a Theo- 
sophical summer camp in New York State, open also to the 
public, before leaving the United States on August 28th. We 
were in London again from August 29th to September 7th, out 
of which one day was devoted to Camberley, Surrey, where 
we met a number of friends, including Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Gardner and Dr. and Mrs. Bendit, Dr. Bendit being the new 
General Secretary for England. I had some engagements in 
Paris for which purpose I went over from London on Septem- 
ber Ist and was there for three days, which cut a good 
slice off the very short stay in London. After London our 
programme was Karachi in Pakistan, September 8th to 12th; 
Bhavnagar in Gujerat for the Gujerati Federation meeting, 
September 13th to 16th, and Bombay for another Federation 
Conference, September 18th to 21st. 

It is not possible for me to mention here the names of 
the very many workers and friends whom I met on this trip. 
But perhaps I might mention Mr. Perkins, the National 
President of the Society in the United States, Mrs. Perkins 
and our Vice-President, Mr. Sidney Cook, with all of whom 
I was able to discuss various matters concerning our work; 
Mrs, Josephine Ransom in London, whom I met under 
the shadow of Brother Sidney Ransom’s passing; Mr. Brunel, 
the General Secretary for France, who came to Paris from 
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Geneva specially to see me; and Mr. van Dissel, who was 
on his way from Huizen, where there had been a meeting 
of the Council of the European Federation, to Ordino in the 
Pyrennees on the Spanish border where he was to preside over 
the French-speaking Summer School. I want to thank all 
those mentioned above and the very many whom I cannot 
mention at all for their warmth, their kindness and all the 
help I have received from them in one way or another, 
not the least part of the help from the members in general 
being their own good will and sympathy. 
ok *k K * 

As this issue of THe THEOSOPHIST witnesses the completion 
of almost exactly twenty-five years after the passing of our 
late President, Dr. Annie Besant, I would like to print here 
what I said over the All India Radio, in response to a request 
from them for a speech to be broadcast on October Ist: 

It seems to me an honor even to say a few words in ac- 
knowledgment of the great work and example which Dr. Annie 
Besant has left to us in India as a legacy. Her 
services to India were of a nature that few 
today can really evaluate at their proper 
worth, because she affected so many aspects of the Indian life 
—religious, educational, social and political—beginning with 
the keynote of what India is in her ageless and essential self. 

She gave the impression to some people outside India 
that she idealized everything Indian, including sometimes 
even the ordinary customs and practices of the people. 
Perhaps she did. India had passed through so many vicissi- 
tudes and been subjected to so many strains in various ways 
that the average Indian of her time had lost all sense of what 
it is to be an Indian in the best and truest meaning of the 
word. Colonel H.S%. Olcott, the President-Founder of the 
Theosophical Society, had said before that the soul of India 
was not dead, it was only asleep. It was Dr. Besant’s unique 
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mission, which she discharged in the most brilliant manner 
possible, to awaken that soul and to make the Indians of her 
generation conscious of its presence. 

In the course of her travels up and down the length and 
breadth of India, she spoke on all the religions of India, Hindu- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Islam and others, and ex- 
pounded the truths in them in a manner that won the 
gratitude of their own ardent adherents. Her political work for 
India, which followed all the time a well-considered construc- 
tive plan, was the culmination of what she had been doing to re- 
build and raise the structure of Indian nationhood. What she 
foresaw has in many ways come true since her time. While 
it would have torn her heart to see India in such a pass as she 
is in at present, with students’ strikes and agitations of different 
sorts, uncertain as to how she should achieve the things she 
ought to achieve, let me record here and emphasize the fact 
that she had a profound faith in India’s destiny, which could 
be postponed but not altogether prevented or denied. She 
believed that India has been preserved so long, while her 
ancient contemporaries were long dead and gone, in order that 
what she has regarded as her own exclusive spiritual heritage 
may be shared with every people in the world. 

So let us not forget on October Ist, which is generally 
celebrated in India as the birthday of Dr. Annie Besant, that 
we owe her a debt of gratitude which can never be adequately 
discharged. So much of what she said is still available to 
us for our guidance, and it is not too much to hope that the 
note which she struck, the note of the ancient Indian philo- 
sophy and the values that belong to it, will always find some 
hearts susceptible to its influence. 

x x x x 

I reproduce here also the following message sent by. 
me to the Secretary of the Delhi Theosophical Federation; 
because at least in India the Society has a standing in the 
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estimation of governmental authorities which it does not have 
in many other countries: 

I am delighted to learn that the Library and Reading 
Room of the Delhi Theosophical Federation, named after our 
Brother Krishna Jos, is to be opened by 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan on October Ist. 
No one better could have been found to imaugurate a 
Library, the main purpose of which is to disseminate Theo- 
sophical thought, Theosophy being an unlabelled and un- 
restricted Wisdom, including all that is lofty, deep, illum- 
inating and beautiful. Not the least of those whose works 
answer to this description are those of Sri Radhakrishnan. 
It is well that Dr. Besant’s memory should be kept alive 
in a Lodge which represents the ageless Wisdom in the 
modern capital of self-governing India, the India for which 
she gave all the years of her life since 1893 when she first set 
foot on this, to her, sacred soil. Not only are we honored by 
the fact that our building in Delhi was opened by no less a 
person than the President of India, and the Library located 
in the building is to have the friendly blessing of the Vice- 
President of the Republic, but if I may respectfully say so, it 
augurs well for India that her highest political authorities thus 
recognize the endeavors of a world-wide Society which has as 
its aim the highest that the human mind can conceive and 
Carries on its activities on the basis of a Universal Brotherhood 
among all sections of mankind. 

** * *k * 
It is with deep regret that I record here the passing of 
two eminent Theosophists, Dr. Bhagavan Das at Varanasi and 
< Sons ”? of Mr. B. P. Wadia at Bangalore. Both were close 
Dr. Besant co-workers with Dr. Annie Besant at different 
times. Dr. Bhagavan Das was one of her earliest friends in 
India, and his son, Sri Sri Prakasa (formerly Governor of 
Madras and now Governor of Bombay), in his book, Annie 
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Besant as Woman and as Leader, gives us a glimpse of the touching 
friendship and close personal relations which existed between 
Dr. Besant, who had made her home in Varanasi, and 
Dr. Bhagavan Das’s family. It is in collaboration with him 
that she made her translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, a transla- 
tion which bears the mark of his deep scholarship in Sanskrit 
and her understanding of its teachings. Dr. Bhagavan Das was. 
General Secretary of the Indian Section in the year 1911-1912, 
but it is by his works, covering a wide range of subjects, that 
he is known to the world at large. His Sczence of the Emotions 
was the book which first introduced him to Theosophists in 
the West. The book that has had the most. appreciation 
because of its great practical value is that entitled the Essential 
Unity of All Religions. Dr. Bhagavan Das took some part in Mr. 
Gandhi’s political movement and was later a member of the 
Indian Legislature. The affectionate thoughts of many of our 
members will be with his son, Sri Sri Prakasa, also a devoted 
Theosophist.. Mr. B. P. Wadia was for a number of years 
Assistant Editor of this journal. Dr. Annie Besant relied greatly 
on him for much of her work in connection with the Publishing 
House at Adyar, as well as later her newspaper New India. 
Her feelings towards him, as towards many other young men 
and women who worked with her in her later years, was as 
towards a son. Mr. Wadia’s leaving the Society in 1922 to 
form the United Lodge of 'Theosophists evoked no comment 
from her except a kindly wish that he should find light and 
happiness on his own pathway. I came to know him in the 
earlier years when he was living at Adyar, and we have 
always had very friendly feelings towards each other. 
xk x % x 

Because of the extraordinary achievements of modern 
science and the extent to which it influences our lives, we 
tend these days to set a diminished value on those aspects of 
human development which are not important for scientific 
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advance. But in assessing the developments of a particular 
time one has to take note of all aspects 
of its culture, its various activities and fail- 
ures. Man as a complete being has aspects other than 
that which finds expression in Science, especially if we 
limit its range to physical Nature. There is art, for 
instance, and all that it symbolizes and expresses, which 
in many epochs of the past have constituted the most 
significant expression of that time. It has been carried to 
heights that are still marvels to us, unequalled by our achieve- 
ments in that field in recent times. We have, of course, 
craftsmanship of different sorts precariously holding its own 
against increasing mass-production by machinery, but also 
making use of the immensely varied material and technical 
possibilities created by the new knowledge of science. But 
when we come to the field of art proper, which in the past 
has so often expressed the deeper and more vital stirrings in 
the nature of the peoples, we find today a strange condition 
which, as much as any other aspect of modern life, is indicative 
of the malaise that seems to have come upon it. 

A writer in The Saturday Evening Post, the late Mr. Francis 
Henry Taylor, for many years Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, discusses under the title “‘Art and Human 
Dignity”? what he calls “ the crisis in the arts,’ which in his 
view is nothing more or less than the crisis of the human race. 
He reads this significance into the modern movement in art, 
because he thinks it represents not so much a theory as a general 
condition. Mr. Taylor finds support in Mr. Arnold ‘Toynbee’s 
pronouncement that ‘“‘the abandonment of the traditional 
artistic technique is the consequence of some kind of spiritual 
breakdown in our Western civilization”. It isa breakdown 
brought about by the severance of interest from things spirit- 
ual, which are all fundamentally ideals built into our own 
real being, and the absorption of the mind in things which it 
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can create and use for its advantage. From a psychological 
standpoint one might call the present condition one of increas- 
ing self-involution which in the social sphere makes the self- 
interest, of the individual or of a group, the pivot of its activ- 
ities, and in the realm of art makes for a strange unintelligi- 
bility and lack of communication which are notable character- 
istics of modern art. 

One has to recognize the fact that a painting or statue 
may be meaningless to persons who have not the necessary 
capacity to appreciate them but their meaning may be clear 
to others. Even granting this, Mr. Taylor thinks that the 
failure of contemporary art to communicate its meaning to the 
spectator is due to the fact that the man who goes in for 
modern art in the technical sense does not himself as a rule 
comprehend the meaning of forms and techniques which he 
has borrowed from the few outstanding leaders of the move- 
ment who. probably knew their own minds in departing from 
earlier traditions. Mr. Taylor remarks: 

The history of art is a visual record of the philosophical con- 
cepts which have engrossed creative thinkers of each age. In their 
works the artists leave behind them both the history of their personal 
reactions and an accurate barometric reading of their intellectual 
climate. What will the art of today tell the spectator of tomorrow? 
In the past—Mr. ‘Taylor refers to Assyria, Babylonia, 
Chaldea, Cyprus, Crete and the Aegean Islands, besides, of 
course, other civilizations nearer to our times—art had always 
some message to the ordinary man, which it attempted 
to communicate. In the old days the concept or idea 
was as important as the form in which it was expressed. 
Mr. Taylor regards as significant the fact that a smile 
appears on the faces of so many of the archaic religious figures 
expressing a happiness transcending our normal human 
experience. ‘This characteristic is also to be seen in Negro 
sculpture, wherein the smile upon the face of the statue is a 
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“translation into stone or wood of his reconciliation with the 
infinite’. Modern art, in addition to its unintelligibility, 
seems to have no particular regard for “the ineffable thing 
called beauty,” and according to Mr. Taylor, “the reality of 
the mind has been substituted for the time-honored absolute 
of the reality of the eyes ”’. 

Often Indian art of the past has been criticized on the 
ground that unlike Greek art, which idealized “‘ the human 
form divine,” it does not have the attribute of truth to Nature 
which every student in a modern school of art has to learn as 
he begins his training. Art of every period shows its own 
influences. If modern art is dominated by the psychological 
upheaval of the present time, the art of the past, whether 
in India or in other countries, had its own overshadowing 
influences. The mind of the Indian artist was much more 
oriented to the idea behind the form, only imperfectly 
expressed even in Nature, a proposition which is under- 
standable if we think of the forms in Nature as removed 
by almost infinite gradations from the ideal forms of the 
Divine Mind. To comprehend the meaning of form, which 
is as often a feeling or emotion as it is a thought, and 
make it explicit or suggest it even by an exaggeration, has 
been the attempt not only of Indian but of Oriental artists 
in general. In China they seem to have developed the 
method of suggesting this meaning by disencumbering the 
picture as we find it in, say, a landscape, and expressing the 
pure feeling to be discovered in it by a few simple but deli- 
cate strokes or lines making an almost etherialized version of 
the concrete physical reality. 

It is said that Shri Krishna played the flute enchanting- 
ly and played on it the song of life—obviously the same 
symbolism as in the story of Orpheus. But then life was the 


theme, and life is not an abstraction. 
N. Srr RAM 
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By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


[The original manuscript of this incomplete essay in H.P.B.’s 
own handwriting exists in the Adyar Archives. It is transcribed 
and published now for the first time. By consulting Colonel 
Henry S. Olcott’s remarkable: lecture on “‘ The Spirit of the 
Zoroastrian Religion,’ which he delivered at the Town Hall in 
Bombay on the 14th of February 1882, it will be seen that 
portions of it are identical with H.P.B.’s manuscript. It is most 
likely that Colonel Olcott was given special help with his lecture, 
and H.P.B.’s text itself, though fragmentary and obviously un- 
finished, bears in more than one place the characteristics of a ; 
higher authority. This is perhaps especially the case in regard 
to a long footnote concerning Zoroaster which was appended to 
Colonel Olcott’s lecture when it was published in book form, | 
together with other lectures, under the title of Theosophy, Religion 
and Occult Science (London: George Redway, 1885). On the 
authority of several of the early members, this footnote was sup- 
plied at the time by H.P.B. It is reprinted herewith also. 

The facts outlined above date H.P.B.’s manuscript as of the 
early part of 1882, or possibly even earlier. It is evident that it 
represents but a rough draft of an essay in preparation. Rather 
than make any changes, we have left unaltered a number of 
peculiarities in style, uncertainties in the use of quotation marks, 
and occasional grammatical errors, which, however, are only of 
minor importance.—Boris DE ZIRKOFF | 
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\W ELL-MEANING blunders in history are often no better 

than wilful misrepresentations in their effect, for they 
leave a false impression on the mind of the student difficult 
to efface. ‘Thus some of our European philologists are unable 
to find a more philosophical meaning for Zend-A-Vesta, than 
that “‘ it signifies a tinder box ”’. 

Speaking of the religion of the great Aryan Reformer, in 
Nineteenth Century, Professor Monier Williams, after making 
the just observation that ‘‘ few more remarkable facts have 
been revealed by the critical examination of non-Christian 
systems than the highly spiritual character of the ancient 
creed . . . the religion of Zoroaster,” makes it follow by some 
remarks, which, when analysed . . .' false . . .1; as usual— 
with Christian professors—the whole truth is cleverly screened, 
and the spirit of partisanship—ever on the watch to make 
the best of the few meagre facts on hand—attempts, were it 
but inferentially, to glorify the Jewish Bible at the expense of 
all the other religions. So, for instance, he says: 

' Only within the last few years has the progress of Iranian 
studies made it possible to gain an insight into the true meaning of 
the text of the Avesta—popularly known as the Zend Avesta—which 
is to Zoroastrianism what the Veda is to Brahminism. The knowledge 
thus obtained has made it clear that contemporaneously with 
Judaism an unidolatrous and monotheistic form of religion, con- 
taining a high moral code and many points of resemblance to 
Judaism itself, was developed by, at least, one branch of the Aryan 
race. Nor does the certainty of this fact rest on the testimony of 
the Zoroastrian scriptures only. It is attested by numerous allusions 
in the writings of Greek and Latin authors. We know that the 
father of history himself, writing about 450 years before the Christian 
“era, said of the Persians that “it is not customary among them to 
make idols, to build temples, and erect altars: they even upbraid 
with folly those who do”’. The reason of this Herodotus declares to 
be that the Persians do not believe the gods to be like men, as the 
Hellenes do, but that they identify the whole celestial circle with the 


1 [Manuscript damaged. | 
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Supreme Being. We know, too, that Cyrus the Great, who must 
have been a Zoroastrian, evinced great sympathy with the Jews; 
and was styled by Isaiah “the righteous one ” (xli, 2), ‘the 
Shepherd of the Lord” (xliv, 28), “‘ the Lord’s Anointed ”’ (xlv, 1) 
who was commissioned to “ perform all God’s pleasure”? and carry 
out His decrees in regard to the rebuilding of the temple and the 
restoration of the chosen people to their native land. 

Hundreds of students may read the above and yet not 
one of them notice the spirit of the inferences contained in 
those few lines. The Oxford Professor would make his reader 
believe that the “unidolatrous and monotheistic” Zoroas- 
trianism was developed “ contemporaneously with Judaism”; 
that is to say, if we understand the value of words at all, that 
the former system developed at the same period of history as 
the latter—than which statement nothing could be more 
erroneous or misleading. The religion of Zaratushta is most 
undoubtedly attested by more than one well-known Greek 
and Latin author, in whose writings, by the way, one would 
vainly search for like reference to Judaism or the “ chosen 
people,” so little were they known before the return (?) from 
the Babylonian captivity. Aristotle affirms that Zoroaster 
lived 6,000 years B.c. Hermippus of Alexandria who claims 
to have read the genuine books of the Zoroastrians shows the 
great Reformer as a pupil of Azonak (Azon-ach or the Azon 
god) and having flourished 5,000 years before the fall of Troy, 
his statement thus corroborating that of Aristotle, as Troy 
fell 1184 before our era and, on the testimony of Clement, 
some think that the Er or Evus, the son of Armenius, whose 
vision is related by Plato in his Republic, Book X, means no 
other than Zordusht. On the other hand, we find Alexander 
Polyhistor saying of Pythagoras (who lived about 600 VBC) 
that he was a disciple of the Assyrian Nazaret;1 Diogenes. 


* Zoroaster is often called by the Greek writers the Assyrian Nazaret. 
The term comes from the word Nazar and Nazir (set apart, separated). 
A sect of adepts very ancient and which existed ages before Christ. 
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Laértius affirming that the philosopher of Samos was initiated 
into the mysteries “‘ by the Chaldeans and Magi”’; and finally 
Apuleius maintaining that it was Zoroaster who instructed 
Pythagoras. All these contradictions put together prove 
(1) that “ Zoroaster’ was a generic title and (2) that there 
were several prophets of that name. ‘There was the primitive 
and pure Magianism, and one degraded later by priesthood, 
as is the case with every religion whose spirit is lost and the 
dead letter of it alone remains. Again we find the proof of 
it in Darius Hystaspes. Shown in history to have crushed the 
Magi and introduced the pure religion of Zoroaster, that of 
Hormazd—he had, nevertheless, an inscription cut out on his 
tomb (recently found) stating that he, Darius, was “ teacher 
and hierophant of Magianism.” But the greatest proof is 
found in the <end-Avesta itself. Although not the oldest Zoroas- 
trian Scripture yet like the Vedas in the case of the Deluge 
upon which they are completely silent,\—these ancient writings 
do not show the slightest sign of its author having ever been 
acquainted with any of the nations that subsequently adopted his mode 
of worship, although there are several historical Zarathustras: 
he who instituted sun-worship among the Parsis; that other 
who appeared at the court of Gushtasp; and he, who was 
the mstructor of Pythagoras. . . 

Nor does the appellation bestowed by Isaiah upon Cyrus 
—‘‘the Righteous one” and “the Shepherd of the Lord ”’ 


“* They were physicians, healers of the sick by the imposition of hands, and 
initiated into the Mysteries ”—See treatise Nazir in the Talmud, which 
has 9 chapters and gives statutes concerning Vazarenes.—Israelite Indeed, II, 
238. They let their hair and beards grow long, drank no wine and 
pronounced vows of chastity. John the Baptist was a Nazarene, and 
Elijah of whom it is said in IJ Kings (i, 8) that “ He was an hairy man.” 

1A fact going to well prove that the Vedas were in existence before 
the deluge, or that cataclysm which changed the face of Central Asia 
about 10,000 years B.c. Baron Bunsen places Zoroaster at Baktra and the 
emigration of Bactrians to the Indus 3784 3B.c. and_ the historical and 
geological Deluge at the date first mentioned, about 10,555 y. before our 
era (Egypt’s Place in History). 
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prove much to any but those who believe in the divinity of 
Biblical prophecies; for Isaiah lived 200 years earlier than 
Cyrus (from 760 to 710 B.c.) while the great Persian flourished 
and began his reign in 559. If Cyrus protected them after 
conquering Babylon, it is because they had long before 
become converted to his own religious system; and if he sent 
them back (and many a learned archeologist strongly doubts 
today whether the Jews were ever in Palestine before the days 
of Cyrus) it was for the same reason. The Jews then upon 
their return, were simply a Persian colony imbued with all the 
ideas of Magianism and Zoroastrianism. Most of their fore- 
fathers had once agreed with the Sabeans, in the Bacchic- 
worship, the adoration of the Sun, Moon and Five Planets, 

the SasaorH of the realm of light. In Babylon they had — 
learned the worship of the Seven-Rayed god—hence the 
Septenary system running throughout the Bible and the Hep- 
taktis of the Book of Revelation; and the sect of the Pharisees 
(150 B.c.)—whose name might with far more reason be derived 
from “ Pharsi”’ or Parsi than from the Aramaic Perushim 
(separated)—whose greatest rabbi was Hillel the Babylonian, 
and whose “ beliefs and observances by succession from their 
fathers .. . are not written in the law of Moses” says Josephus, 
a Pharisee himself (Antiquities, XIII, x, 5 and 6). By these the 
whole Angelology and Symbolism of the Persians or rather 
the Zoroastrians was adopted. And the Chaldean Kabala 
extensively read and studied by them as their secret Lodge, 
whose members were called the Kabirim from the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Aabewrii—the great mystery-gods are good proofs 
of the above.t. The present Jews are Talmudists holding to the 
later interpretations of the Mosaic Law,” and the few learned 


1The Kabeirii were worshipped at Hebron, the city of Beri-Anak 
or anakim. 

2,No Hebrew MS. is known to be older than Kennicott’s No. 154, 
which belongs to a.p. 1106 (Donaldson). ‘‘ The Massorah was committed 
to writing in A.D. 506” (Elias Leviton). 
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Rabbis-Kabalists remain alone to give the student an inkling 
into the true religion of the Jews of the two centuries preced- 
ing and the first century subsequent of Christ. 

The true history of Zoroaster and his religion was yet 
never written. The Parsees themselves have lost the keys to 
their faith and it is not to their learned men that they are to 
look for any information upon the subject. Whether we 
accept the time when Zarathustra lived on the authority of 
Aristotle—6,000 y. B.c., or on the more modern ones of 
Mr. Nourozjee Furdoonjee of Bombay who fixes it in the 
6th century B.c. (Tareekh-i-Zurtoshtee or “‘ Discussion on the 
Era of Zoroaster ’’?)—all is darkness and contradiction and 
every statement conflicts with insurmountable facts. Nor 
was the Rahnumai Mazdiasna, the Society organized in 1852 
for the restoration of the creed of Zoroaster to its original 
purity—any happier in its investigations. Can we wonder 
then at the discrepancies, often nonsense, given by our modern 
scholars, when these have no other authority to base their 
researches upon, than a few classical but for all that unreliable 
writers, who are found to have mentioned what they had 
heard in their days, about that grand prehistoric figure. 

Aristotle, Diogenes Laértius, Strabo, Philo Judaeus, Ter- 
tullian and finally Clemens Alexandrinus with a few others 
are the only guides that our European scholars have at hand. 
And how trustworthy are the latter patristic fathers may be 
inferred from what the Rev. Dr. Prideaux, treating of the 
‘“‘ Sad-der ’’ says of the teachings of Zoroaster. The prophet 
—he tells us—preached incest! ‘‘ Zaratusht who teaches that 
nothing of this nature is unlawful, but that a man may not only 
marry his sister or his daughter but even his mother”’!! (Ancient 
Universal History, 1V, 296.) The ‘‘Sage of remote Antiquity ” 
—as Plato calls Zoroaster is transformed by Christian bigots 
into a “‘ slave of Daniel ”’ the very existence of the latter being 
now regarded by the men of Science as a myth, and accuses the 
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‘ Prophet of the Persians” of having been “a false Prophet ” 
and teaching “‘a doctrine stolen from: the Jews”! (Dr. Pri- 
deaux.) Truly remarks Warburton in his Divine Legation that 
“the whole is a pure fable and contradicts all learned 
antiquity,” one Christian writer making Zoroaster ‘“‘ contem- 
porary with Darius Hystaspes and servant to one of the Jewish 
Prophets—yet in another fit of lying, they place him as early as 
Moses, they even say he was Abraham, nay stick not to make 
him one of the builders of Babel”. The Zoroaster of Dr. Pri- 
deaux, says Faber, ‘“‘seems to have been a totally different 
character from the most ancient Zoroaster.” (On the Cabirt, 
IT, 154.) 

In this jungle of contradictions the point at issue is 
whether (1) there remains any possibility of obtaining any- 
thing like a correct information on the Jast, if not on the 
original Zarathustra; and (2) by what means is the true 
religion preached in the Avesta (with the older Gathas included 
in it) to be interpreted from the allegorical dialogues of the 
Vendidad. We know beforehand the answer: ‘‘ The most 
learned Orientalists—Haug, Miiller, etc.—having failed, there 
is no help for it. The Avesta has become and must remain 
a sealed book to the Parsees and the teachings of Zoroaster 
—a dead letter to the future generations. 

We believe the notion is a mistaken one—at least as 
regards question the 2nd. If, everything regarding the 
personality of the Founder himself however well authenticated 
by identical traditions and material proofs in the shape of 
his statues in various parts of the world and especially in 
Central Asia has to be regarded as simple tradition (and what 


4 


1 It is said of Zaratushta that he had a renewal of life (“I am he who lives 
and dies’’ is the inscription in the Avestan or old Bactrian language run- 
ning around the waist of his gigantic statue which remains for ages in the 
circular cave in one of the mountains of Bokhara. The cave isina 
rock and consecrated to Mithr-Az—the invisible Deity produced from a 
cave hewn out of a rock. . . 


ins 
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else is History?) his religion at least could be restored as fault- 
lessly as exact Science restores the shapes of the antediluvian 
animals from bits of fossil bones collected in hundred 
different places. Time, Patience and especially sincere Zeal, 
are the only requisites. Our Orientalists have never bethought 
themselves of the only sediment of genuine Zoroastrianism 
now left among the old records. Nay—till very lately they 
despised it and laughed to scorn its very name. Hardly half 
a century ago it was not yet translated, and up to this day is 
understood but by the very very few true Occultists. We 
speak of the Chaldean KaBaLa, whose very name is unknown 
to hundreds of educated men. Notwithstanding every denial 
of the ignorant we say and repeat that the key to the right 
understanding of the Avesta and its subdivisions lies concealed 
at the bottom of the rightly interpreted books of the Kabala,} 
composed of the <ohar (Splendour) by Rabbi Simeon Ben 
Yochai; of Sepher Yetzirah or Book of the Creation? (attributed 
to the patriarch Abraham but written by a Chaldean priest) ; 
and of the Commentary of the Sephiroth—the latter being the 
creative Principles or powers identical with the Ameshash- 
pands. The whole of the Avesta is incorporated with the ethics 
and philosophy of Babylonia—hence must be sought for in 
the Chaldean Kabalistic lore, as the doctrines of Zoroaster, 


1The Hebrew word Kabbalah comes from the root “to receive”. It 
is then the record of doctrines received by the Chaldean Magi, and 
the initiated Jews (Daniel was chief of the Magi) from Zarathustra whose 
teachings on account of their profound philosophy were meant but for 
the few while the exoteric rites of Magianism dwindled down to popular 
vulgar magic, Judaism, and other degraded anthropomorphic and ritual- 
istic systems. 


2 Rather Evolution. The book is the demonstration of a system 
whereby the universe is mathematically viewed showing from the system- 
atic development of “creation” and from the harmony reigning in all 
its Jaws that it must have proceeded from One Cause—En-Sopn—the 
Endless No-Tuinc. That it never had a beginning nor will it ever have 
an end; from which dead letter rendering in Genesis—incomprehensible 
without the help of the Kabalistic. .. [Manuscript cut off.—B. pr Z.] 
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‘spread through Zarathustra the fifth Messenger (5,400 B.c.) 
from Bactria to Media and thence under the name of Magism 
(the Magavas or the “ Mighty Ones ”’) became at one time 
the universal Religion of the whole Central Asia. It is now 
called. “‘ monotheistic ’’ on the same principle that vulgarized 
Magianism became the monotheism of the later Israelites. 
If the attributes of Ahuramazda or Ormazd are said to strong- 
ly resemble those of the Jewish Jehovah (albeit far more 
practical), it is not because either of the two was the true 
‘“* Mystery Deity ’—the INCOMPREHENSIBLE ALL but simply 
because both are human ideals evolved from the same stock. 
As Ormazd springing from Primordial Light, which itself 
emanated from a Supreme incomprehensible essence called 
** Zeruane-Akerene ” the Eternal or Boundless Time, comes 
but third in the deistic evolution; so Jehovah is shown in the | 
Kohar as the third Sephiroth (moreover a feminine passive 
potency) ‘“‘ denominated ‘ Intelligence’ (Binah) and _ repre- 
sented by the divine name Jehovah and Aralim.’ Hence 
none of the two ever were the OnE “‘ Supreme” God. With 
Jehovah it is En-Sopu the Boundless, the OnE from which 
emanates AurR—‘ Primordial Light” or the “ Primordial 
Point’? which containing the all of the Sephiroth emanates 
them one after the other, the totality representing the Arche- 
typal man, Adam Kadmon. Jehovah then is but the tenth 
portion (seventh Kabalistically, for the first three are ONE) of 
Adam or the Intellectual world, whereas Ormazd is at the 
head of the seven Ameshashpands or their Spiritual totality— 
hence higher than Jehovah, yet—not the SupREME. 


H. P. BLavatsky 
(To be concluded) 


Pitta LiebOsORPHICAL SOCIETY’ 
By ANNIE BESANT 


GaCLONEL OLCOTT, the Life-President of the Theosoph- 

ical Society, with Madame H. P. Blavatsky, founded 
the Theosophical Society in New York, fifty years ago, com- 
pleting the founding on November 17, 1875. They stated that 
they founded it at the command of an Indian Rishi, whom 
both acknowledged as their Guru, to whose service they were 
absolutely devoted. He is the same to whom I personally owe 
allegiance, and ‘“‘H.P.B.”—as we always called her—sent me, 
ere she passed away, the message to “‘keep the link unbroken”’. 
I have done so. 

It was on these two that fell the burden of facing the 
ridicule, the scoffing, the bitter opposition of a world which 
had forgotten its true Guardians, its true Guides. They faced 
these with splendid courage, and unflinching devotion to their 
great task. H.P.B. was the teacher; H.S. Olcott was the 
propagandist and the organizer. She passed away on May 8, 
1891; he followed her on February 17, 1907. On his death- 
bed, by his Guru’s order, he said, he nominated me as his 
successor, and his choice was endorsed by the vote of the 
Society. The term of the Presidential office is seven years, 
and I was re-elected in 1914 and 1921. 

When these gallant pioneers came to India, they left 
behind them in New York a little band of faithful supporters, 
among whom a brilliant Irishman, William Quan Judge, took 


1 From New India, of January 16, 1926. 
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the lead and built up the Society in the United States. Arriving 
in India, the two Founders began their heavy task; they 
gave great offence and roused much suspicion in the 
narrow-minded then Government of India, because they 
associated freely with Indians, and loved India as—in H.P.B.’s 
phrase—‘‘ the Motherland of my Master”. ‘The policy of 
whole-hearted -friendship with Indians on absolutely equal 
terms has been steadily followed by the Fellows of the Theo- 
sophical Society, in all countries wherein Indian residents are 
found, with very happy effect; the Jubilee Convention and its 
accompanying celebrations closed yesterday evening with a 
Garden Party under the well-known Banyan Tree, to which 
Indian and Australian guests were specially invited by myself, 
“to share with her the pleasure of congratulating and thank- 
ing the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., and Senator 
Matthew Reid for winning for Indians in Australia civic 
equality as citizens with all other citizens”’. 

In the very early days of the Society, one of the two 
Indian Rishis, who were its real Founders, pointed out, as 
part of its work, the effort to establish “ friendly relations 
between the white and colored races”’. Only thus can be 
avoided that terrible clash of colors which hangs over us as a 
menace to the present Western civilization, and may yet hurl 
the world into a whirlpool of ruin, from which it will take 
many centuries to emerge. I thought of that recommendation 
yesterday and rejoiced at its partial fulfilment, as we sat at 
tea at the long table at which Indians and ‘Australians with a 
few British Islanders sat side by side alternately, chatting with 
complete ease and friendliness with each other, two members 
of the present Executive Government of Madras being among 
them. ‘The Indian guests were thoroughly representative of 
our capital city; one, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar, whom we 
missed in consequence of a slight attack of fever, sent the 
following charmingly expressed regret that he has to deny 
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himself “the pleasure of joining you in congratulating 
and thanking the Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri and Senator Matthew 
Reid. The latter has laid India under deep obligations, 
and the former, as a true son, has served his mother lovingly 
and beautifully.” 

How great a difference has been worked in India by the 
Theosophical Society by its steady following out of the princi- 
ple embodied in its first Object, ‘“‘ Brotherhood without distinc- 
tion of ... color’. It stands now just over the threshold 
of its second half-century. Who can say, save those who are 
its Guardians and once more its Guides, how it will be at 
its close? 

A remarkable new departure has been made by the 
Society in consequence of a decision of its General Council; 
the Council consists of the General Secretaries of 41 National 
Societies—that is, there are 41 countries in which the Society 
is fully organized—4 officers of the whole Society, and 7 
additional members co-opted by the Council—52 in all. Out 
of these 1 General Secretary voted against, and 3 omitted 
to vote. The rest of the members voted in favor of entering 
*'The Fellowship of the World Religion”’. Very appropri- 
ately, the foundation-stones were laid, during the Convention, 
of buildings to be raised representing Zoroastrianism, Hebraism, 
Buddhism and Christianity; Hinduism has been building its 
temple during the last three years, and it is regularly used daily; 
Islam does not lay a foundation-stone, but part of the wall of a 
mosque was built, and a memorial tablet built into it. Jainism 
and Sikhism have so far made no sign, though a Jaina and a 
Sikh, residents in Adyar, have recited respectively a prayer of 
each Faith in the daily Common Act of Worship. The neutrality 
of the Theosophical Society towards religions is not the nega- 
tive neutrality of indifference to all, but the active neutrality 
of loving service rendered to each wherever possible. This 
has been shown by the attendance of Fellows of the Society, 
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belonging to one or other of the eight living Faiths above- 
mentioned, attending at each function of stone-laying. There 
was something very pathetic in the chanting round the founda- 
tion-stone of the Hebrew synagogue by the Hebrews present, 
exiles in foreign lands of their ancient Nation; one seems to 
hear in their music the echo of their weeping by the waters 
of Babylon as they sat, remembering “‘ Thee, O Zion’’. It is 
a joy to us to know that the various children of the One Father 
will worship Him, each in his own way, within the grounds 
of the Headquarters of the Theosophical Society. “So shall 
His blessing rest on us, and Peace for evermore.” 


ANNIE BESANT 


PROMISE 


(To a bird shot at sunset) 


Little grey bird, who has known the sweet promise of early 
morn in spring, 
Who has clung with fierce exultation to the tossing bough 
When winter held the land in bitter thrall; 
Who has climbed the blue arc of the heavens 
When summer’s drowsy heat lay heavy on the land; 
And has sung the soft, sad song of autumn— 
Autumn, russet, golden-brown and dreaming of the rest to come. 
Little bird, here you will sing no more, 
For, with the sinking of the sun, 
Blood-red, swift and sure, 
The hunter’s gun did rob you of the life you found so sweet. 


But, as with the rising of tomorrow’s sun, 
Warm, and full of promised life renewed, 
Will you, dear bird, rise to a new existence, 
Once more to swing upon a bough, 
Or in some other guise to sing the joyous song, 
That only Nature sings, 
Within your breast, that one eternal life 
That knows no end and no beginning, 
But only a great, divine, persistence? 
C. THompson 


MAN’S COMING OF AGE IN 
HEALTH AND HEALING 


By H. TUDOR EDMUNDS 


[4 is customary to divide the growth of a human being 

into three main periods, those of childhood, adolescence 
and adulthood, and it is an interesting fact that people can 
also be divided into three main groups in their attitude to 
healing and health, depending on whether their approach 
is made from the point of view of a child, a youth or an adult. 

In the early days of childhood we are under the complete 
care and control of parents or their substitutes. They take 
full responsibility for our welfare and our actions, and we 
know we can always turn to them for protection when un- 
pleasantness approaches us from the outside world; moreover, 
we fully accept their word as law. 

Those who approach medical matters in this frame of 
mind usually have a sense of insecurity and a feeling of 
complete dependence on others. When they are ill their 
mental attitude is: ‘‘ Someone must do something about this,” 
and any sense of their own responsibility is usually completely 
lacking. They put great trust in authority, or any well- 
advertised remedy, the dogmatism of the advertisement replac- 
ing that of the parent for, in effect, they are saying: ““ Mummy 
knows best,”’ or “‘ Daddy says so.” | 

The wealthy man who does not want to give up any 
of his indulgences, and who says: “ Doctor, I will pay you 
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any fee you ask if you will give me something to make my liver 
healthy once more,” belongs to this group. 

The British Ministry of Health advisers are great offenders 
in this way, for they imply by their continuous propaganda 
in schools and clinics that if mothers want to keep their 
children healthy, the laws of hygiene can be regarded as of 
secondary importance so long as their children are injected 
in the first year of their lives with the protein poisons of 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, smallpox, tuberculosis, polio- 
myelitis and tetanus! This is par excellence the materialistic 
attitude of the Witch Doctor, who explains nothing, but gives 
mysterious potions, and dogmatic orders. 

When the child reaches adolescence he begins to break 
away from parental authority, and rebels against the estab- 
lished customs of the home. He develops a tendency to 
disagree with anything and everything parental, merely to 
be able to express a different point of view, not necessarily 
because it is better, but simply because it is different. ) 

And so we find in this psychological group those who 
are always rebelling against orthodoxy, the latter taking the 
place of the parent. Whatever is established and customary 
in medicine must be opposed or belittled. Hence their 
willingness to follow any new system that has an emotional 
appeal, such as the Hay Diet, or the Molasses Cure, even 
when it is easy to demonstrate that much that is claimed 
for such systems is quite erroneous. Their main attractiveness 
is that they are unorthodox, and that their advocates are opposed 
to generally accepted schools of medical thought. 

Just as a youth, having tackled a problem in a totally 
different way from his father, and having got himself into 
a mess, reluctantly accepts his father’s help, so we find those 
who approach medical problems from the adolescent point 
of view, and having failed to disperse, say, an abdominal 
tumor, with some unorthodox treatment, reluctantly go to an 
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orthodox hospital, have an orthodox operation and are made 
well, but continue to give most credit for their cure to their 
unorthodox remedy! 

When at last we reach the full stature of adulthood, we 
are held to be fully responsible for our actions and way of 
life generally. No longer can we hold someone else answer- 
able for our own mistakes, whether they are made deliberately 
or in ignorance. And so it is that when man comes of age in 
his medical outlook, he realizes at last that he is responsible 
for his own health in the long run, and that when he gets ill 
he must look for the cause within himself. This is not always 
easy, for it may be very deeply hidden, nevertheless, the wise 
man realizes it is there. 

Such a change of mental attitude from his childhood and 
adolescent ways of thought necessitates a deeper understand- 
ing of what he is, a fuller knowledge of his inner self and 
constitution, if he is to help himself. 

He needs, therefore, to know he is an eternal Spirit, using 
his mind, emotions and physical body as instruments of self- 
expression, and as a means of gaining experience from his 
environment. 

Later he will discover that when he is not at peace with 
himself at all levels of consciousness, and also not in harmony with his 
environment, ill-health of some kind will arise. This is because his 
life, which comes from the Universal Source, wells up deeply 
within him in his spiritual nature and passes outwards through 
his mind, feelings and physical body, and if there is a lack of 
harmony at any of these levels, an impediment arises to this 
vital flow, which, in its turn, causes pathological changes in 
the vehicles beyond the obstruction. 

This explains why a man may sometimes be perfectly 
well though he smokes, drinks spirits, and eats rather injudici- 
ously, provided he is completely at peace with himself, his fellows 
and the world around; whereas a non-smoking vegetarian who 
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worries about his vitamins and calories at every meal is likely: 
to have bad health, because his unnatural worry causes tension 
and conflict in the mento-emotional level, and thus impedes 
the flow of life from within. 

Similarly, we must adapt ourselves to our environment 
and bring about a harmonious relationship with it. Failure 
to do this brings inner conflict and resistance, once more 
interfering with the flow of vitality from within. Obvious. 
examples of lack of environmental harmony can be seen in 
those who are always querulous, or over-critical of others, 
but there are more subtle cases also, such as those who live in 
a dream-world of theory, speculating mentally on various. 
theologies and philosophies and mistaking this for life. They 
are often afraid of their emotions, and their astral bodies. 
shrivel into wizened, anaemic entities! They have forgotten 
how to live, how to go out and contact their fellow-men and. 
learn from them, and learn to love them. 

It is only by bringing our spiritual consciousness into all 
we do and feel, realizing the unity of ourselves with our 
environment at all times, that we really live. This entails. 
developing a feeling of sympathy with everything, and realiz-. 
ing that the universal life is in all things, outside us as well 
as within. 

We can then regard a stone, a spider, a primrose, or a 
thunderstorm, as something kindred to ourselves, and sharing: 
our own life with us. Things in Nature that before seemed 
ugly or frightening will be seen with the same state of mind’ 
in which we watch a kitten playing, or a swan taking its 
cygnets for an outing. Something of Nature’s maternal feeling 
is evoked in us, and we look at our environment with affection 
and understanding. No longer is the snake or the beetle 
repulsive, nor are the human beings who represent these 
creatures in our minds regarded with antagonism any more, 
for the whole universe around us becomes a thing of great. 
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Interest, and our very being goes out towards it in friendli- 
ness. When we can do this we get not only increased ‘health 
and vitality, but an inner sense of spiritual happiness which 
nothing can destroy, and which will carry us through all 
difficulties. 

That we are ultimately responsible for our health means 
that we must ourselves remove the impediments which we have 
ourselves placed in the way, and then have faith in the infinite 
power of the Universal Life to heal, when itis allowed to 
flow freely. | 

It is of considerable interest that when the Great Healer 
of the New Testament cured people of their sickness, He often 
teferred to their own responsibility by saying: “Go and sin 
no more,” that is, go and make no more mistakes if you wish’ 
to remain healthy; and the need for the patient to recognize 
the power of the inner life to heal was often expressed in the 
words: “‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” In another con- 
text He showed again the importance of the sick person’s own 
actions in healing when He said: “I stand at the door and 
knock,” implying that, although the healing forces of Nature 
are always ready to heal, we have ourselves to open the 
door to them, in fact, we are ultimately responsible for our 
health. | 

Now, although we may have reached the stage of realiz- 
ing our responsibility for our health, there is often a tendency 
to concentrate too much attention on’the physical body, for- 
getting that man is much more than his body, and that pro- 
longing its life is not necessarily wise, or always a sign of 
good health. This attitude of mind was described by Hilaire 

‘Belloc in one of his nonsense rhymes: 


Of old, when folk were sick, and sorely tried, 
The doctors gave them physic—and they died. 
But here’s a happier age, for now we know, 
Both how to make them sick, and keep them so! 
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But this tendency to think only of the physical body 
when seeking the causes of disease is not sufficient, and it is 
usually necessary to look deeper. Fortunately, there are already 
many signs that the adult outlook in medicine is growing 
steadily, so that we find Psychosomatic Medicine—which deals 
with physical illnesses known to have a psychological origin— 
is rapidly extending its activities into ever-widening realms. 

The influence of environment is also getting increasing 
attention, and it has been found, amongst other things, that 
children brought up in an institution do not grow so well as 
those brought up in happy family surroundings, even when 
their dict, exercise and medical care are of a high order; the 
need for the normal environment of a personal home being 
of greater importance. 

Similarly, many nervous and physical ailments can be 
traced to unhappy conditions at work, or emotional tensions 
between relatives at home. As one doctor rather facetiously 
expressed it, when considering the importance of altering 
the family environment in certain diseases: ‘“‘Don’t shake 
the medicine-bottle—shake your mother-in-law!” 

The English Sunday Times had a series of articles recently 
on the importance of correct adaptability in illness, showing 
that the correct adaptation to one’s circumstances, both within 
and without, often brings about a return to health. Still 
further progress along these lines has been shown in recent 
times by the publication in the British Medical Journal of two 
main articles, not only dealing with the relationship of psycho- 
logical causes to physical ill-health, but also pointing out that 
sometimes there are deeper spiritual causes as well, thus 
recognizing the complete man as being not only body and 
soul, but Spirit also. 

These are all happy signs of modern trends showing that 
in health matters man is at last beginning to develop an 
adult outlook. When this happens, a patient no longer asks 
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his physician to do something, but asks for advice as to what 
he himself must do to get well. 

This does not mean that he will be left to work things 
out alone, for a sick man is a man in distress, who has usually 
lost some of his sense of judgment and discrimination. It is, 
therefore, the doctor’s duty, with his knowledge and sympathy, 
to help the sick to recover their insight, and learn some- 
thing of the inner workings of their psyche. He will also, of 
course, make use of any medicine or other remedy which in 
his wisdom he thinks will help. And if, in addition, he can 
help a patient to develop his sense of humor and learn to 
laugh at himself, it will greatly assist in relieving tension and 
bringing back balance and a truer sense of values. 

So the patient of the future, having come of age, will 
work together with his physician to find the inner causes 
of his ailments, and the means by which he can open the doors 
of his soul to the universal healing forces, that they may flow 
through him unimpeded, and thus bring in their wake health, 
inner harmony, and peace. 

H. Tupor Epmunps 


Among artists, some strive for elaborate effect and others prefer 
the simple. Neither complexity nor simplicity in itself is enough. 
Some aim to be deft, others to be laboriously careful. Neither 
dexterity nor conscientiousness is enough. Some set great value on 
method, while others pride themselves for having dispensed with 
method. To be without method is deplorable, but to depend en- 
tirely on method is worse. 

One must first learn to observe the rules faithfully, afterwards 
modify them according to one’s intelligence and capacity. ‘The end 
of all method is to seem to have no method. 

If you aim to dispense with method, learn method. If you aim 
at facility, work hard. If you aim for simplicity, master com- 
plexity. : 

A Curngse ARTIST 


DG uweiasd Nid aN em geevay lies al 
By SIDNEY RANSOM 
(Concluded from page 370 of September 1958) 


GAINES never labored only for themselves, though it is 

undoubtedly easier to recognize that fact in some cases 
than in others. Such people, as John Bunyan and George 
Fox, hastened the coming of religious toleration and liberty, 
not only for themselves but for all citizens of their country. 
Even the protests of saints in some controversy have often 
brought a gain in religious depth, when saints were honest. 
When the current orthodox Bishops in England contended 
that truth could only be accepted when it was backed by 
some Bible text, there were some equally honest religious 
leaders who pointed out that ‘“ God’s law is operative ”’ not 
only in the Bible, but also in man’s reason and conscience. The 
original honest statement, as well as the honest protest, were 
valuable contributions to the religious life of the country. If 
nothing else, the statements made people think, and decide. 
So, too, when the auricular confession to a priest gave place to 
the practice of disciplined self-examination, it developed an 
independence and a sense of individual responsibility; and 
in the story of some of the geniuses of religion, much 
later than Luther and nearer to our own day, we can trace 
that love of independence for which they stood, and this 
was a factor that gave us stability in parliamentary practice, 
which can be especially seen in the spread of Nonconformity 
in Church life, and in the liberalism of politics. 

30 
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The archives kept by some monasteries give interesting 
records of medieval community life, and from the list of 
misdemeanors and offences of which the brethren were 
reported as guilty, we gain some idea of the perfection at 
which they were aiming. The various offences are reminis- 
cent of what may take place at any summer school or confer- 
ence today, and they are examples of lack of consideration 
for others. Here is a list of some that were recorded at the 
Collegiate Cathedral of Southwell: 

1. Unpunctuality at meals. 

2. Omitting to inform the kitchen staff that one expected 
to be absent at dinner. 

3. Quarrelling with a brother. 

4. Retaliating for a supposed wrong that one had 
suffered. 

5. Complaining of the food, or saying that the Abbot 
received better food than the brethren. 

6. The novices took turns to read aloud the daily 
portion of scripture appointed, and it was an offence if 
the reader mumbled, or read indistinctly or in a slovenly 
way; a preacher was never again asked to preach if he used 
bad grammar. 

Of course, it was a serious sin to show excessive friendli- 
ness to the cook or laundress, and these ladies, rather unfairly, 
received the greater reprimand for their share of the friendli- 
ness! Singing out of tune at any of the services was fined. 
Naturally, the frequenting of taverns, or too much attention 
to shopping in the village, called for severe fines or other 
punishment. The heaviest sentence was expulsion from the 
community. 

The cultivation of flowers and herbs was greatly encour- 
aged, partly for a religious reason, for in the mere existence 
of beautiful flowers around the cloister, novices felt to be the 
sure proof of God’s existence and care. 
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What sort of effect did a saint have on his surroundings? 
A description of a certain ordinary man, said to be a modern 
saint, may well serve as a description of better known saints. 
“There is a fragrance of the very air near the man: all 
unknowing he creates a recognizable beatitude around him- 
self, and those who approach him know it.” Of some person- 
ages it has been said: ‘‘ There is an immediate instinctive 
recognition which belongs to a rare order of light and joy 
which only the word ‘saint’ describes.’’ Of the supremely 
great Saints, such as the Lord Buddha, whom one mentions 
in all reverence, tradition says that His holy aura extends for 
miles, and that at the full moon in May, the whole world 
is enclosed within His embrace. ‘‘ To follow in His train” 
would mean that wherever we were and whatever we were 
doing we would be spreading light, joy and helpfulness. 

‘“* Prophecy’? may hardly be named as a virtue, but it is 
a characteristic of some saints that vision was given to them 
(whether from outside or from within, we need not discuss), 
which was called Prophecy; and it is interesting to note that 
the meaning of the word is not “ forecasting,’ but much more 
the vision of a Mystery which cannot normally be reached by 
the intellect. Literally, it is an utterance of “ Truth,’ and 
this truth is not necessarily some material or historical fact, 
but far more the revealing of a Mystery. These men of vision 
were the chief factors in history; or sometimes just a single 
individual has moved the human race a step forward. Lucky 
the nation wherein such a one has already disciplined him- 
self in the ways of behavior and action, and has cast aside the 
fetters that bind the uncontrolled man or woman. Then it 
is that a true statesman has been born. 

A virtue which certainly appeals to me was attributed to a 
saintly theologian of the sixth century, Dionysius. He was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ one who had a fine capacity for silence’. Truly he 
is the man whose speech is most likely to be silvern and effective. 
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Not only is there a graded scale in which any particular 
set of virtues has to be acquired, but the separate virtues 
themselves have been graded, and this was specially shown by 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, in his two books, On the Degrees of 
Humility and On the Love of God; in the latter four degrees of Love 
are described: the first is ‘‘loving God,” leading to ‘‘ the loving 
of other men,” and ‘loving God for His own sake,” and, finally, 
“loving ourselves for His own sake”’. This last degree meant 
that one was lost in God, as “the dew-drop is lost in the 
shining sea’’. Man is made “ to love God,” but this attain- 
ment is only possible through what is called “ Grace ’’—a 
theological term that has meant different things in different 
ages, but is essentially the Divine Life in man which is aiding 
him in his struggle. The Psalmist sang: ‘‘ How gracious is the 
Lord,” and it has been claimed by most of the saints that 
there is a gift freely offered to all without distinction of class 
or personal merit. It represents a personal relationship of 
the soul to God—which had its beginnings in the personal 
relationship between two human beings. The mysticism of 
many saints was also their theology; they had experienced a 
Grace which at first they hardly dared to believe they deserv- 
ed—and then they proceeded to dogmatize on the experi- 
ence! Calvin, for example, denied that this Grace could be 
given to all men; he limited its working to himself and the 
others whom he called “the elect”. Even psychologists 
have attempted an explantion of Grace, and they speak 
of it as an influence from the superconscious, which follows a 
state of unusual unselfishness, repentance or humility. It 
might be thought that with the persistent efforts of saints 
to gain this knowledge of the Love of God, there would 
scarcely ever be a refusal of the gift, when it was offered; 
but emphasis is often laid on the fact that one is not com- 
pelled to accept the gift, but rather, that the acceptance 
is an act of free will, surely the supremest form of true 
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liberty! We cannot all at once “ talk with God ’—training is 
essential first, the heavenly language has to be learned, for the 
young inexperienced saint cannot but be limited to words and 
phrases on which his previous life has been built, and because 
of that much must have often been left poorly expressed. For 
a long time, until the saint has. grown the spiritual ear and 
the spiritual eye, there will be much to which he cannot but 
be deaf and blind; but ultimately, through Grace, the saint 
stands in the presence of revelation. 

In some stated periods of history where there has been 
struggle and turmoil, the contemporaneous saints have some- 
times had their own inner struggles made to appear as corre- 
sponding to the historical conflicts. These conflicts have 
seemed to be the background of the saint’s inner experiences. 
This has had the effect of causing historians to give an untrue 
picture; to suggest analogies and parables which really do 
not apply. When historians or theologians have fixed ideas, 
the Gods, it has been said, “‘ make sport with us ”’. 

Saints being lovers of Nature and often good gardeners, 
some of their visions were directly due to the scenes that 
the seasons showed. Boehme is said to have gained his en- 
lightenment by contemplating even a bare tree and in remem- 
bering the inner life that would in due season bring forth 
blossom. ‘To watch the geometry of the leafless branches was 
a daily joy. 

A stairway, each step of which is a virtue, provides the 
usual picture of a saint’s progress. Most disciplines and relig- 
ious trainings give a list or catalogue, providing a useful guide 
to memory, as does a rosary to the devout Catholic. Although 
there is always a regular sequence in these lists of qualities to 
be acquired, it does not. follow that they had to be acquired 
precisely in that order, for often it was discovered that gaining 
some one virtue, high on the list, implied that the saint had 
also acquired the earlier ones. There are exceptions to this, 
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however, and one recalls H.P.B.’s ** Golden Stairs,” in which 
priority is given to “a clean life”. It is made abundantly 
clear that until utter purity, through and through, has been 
achieved, no further progress is possible. 

Other well-known lists are the six Buddhist Paramitas, 
and the Lord Buddha’s Eightfold Path. The latest list given 
to mankind, a little different in form, but essentially based on 
all other lists of antiquity, is the clear, sequential one found 
in J. Krishnamurti’s At the Feet of the Master. 

In the fourteenth discourse of the Bhagavad Gita we are 
given the full complement of virtues needed for the pursuit of 
Wisdom, and this list must have been known to Plato when 
he wrote on the ideal state of Perfected Souls. 

What the saintliness of the saint proclaims is unique and 
requires no confirmation, for being the result of intuition, it is 
its own authority. In this respect the saint becomes some- 
times a prophet. Whether or not he explains his teaching by 
saying ‘“‘God spoke to him” does not alter the validity or 
authority of the proclamation. So, Isaiah could honestly 
declare: “‘ My waysare higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.”? This was not conceit, but unique 
knowledge. 

Although the differences in the saints are great as regards 
education and mental development, yet there is a remarkable 
unanimity in their approach to conduct and religious attitude. 
They all claimed to have had some intimate experience of 
God. William James commented: “About mystical utter- 
ances there is an eternal unanimity which ought to make a 
critic stop and think.”’ All saints were distinguished by honor 
and truthfulness, though all found difficulty in describing their 
experiences. We are bound to admit that all saints could not 
have been deluded in what they witnessed as truth. We may 
regard saints as witnesses. Two different aspects of truth may 
sometimes be given the same name, though used in two different 
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contexts; and again, there are different senses which man 
uses and he has, because of his limitations, to use the same 
phrase to describe, say, a religious emotion at one time, 
and a musical experience at another. A Wesleyan writer 
has pointed out that sacred and secular music may use the 
same notes, but achieve such different results. We have too 
few words to define all the subtle aims and purposes of man. As 
T. S. Eliot puts it: “‘Words strain, crack and sometimes break 
under the burden.”’ How such a man as Luther strained and 
brooded over the old problems of sin and Grace; and how Cal- 
vin struggled to resolve his problem in “a creed of Election’’. 

Saints, when living out their lives on earth, have like 
everyone else chosen some specialized form of service, some 
activity or department of work which they have made partic- 
ularly their own. In the Medieval Age we had such differ- 
ent types of saints as Abelard, Aquinas, Dominic and Bernard, 
and it is a tradition in the Christian Church that these same 
activities are carried on with a sustained interest by the saints 
who have now ascended to superphysical planes. The tradition 
goes further, saying that those who are still on earth, working 
in this or that department of human service, may appeal 
to or pray for help in that work by directing their thoughts 
to the particular saint who is specially associated with that 
cause or activity. So that, supposing someone here was 
devoting himself to the welfare of blind people, or to the 
welfare of animals, then, it seems to be established that a 
worker in any such good cause can confidently appeal to one 
who in his recent earth-life had devoted himself to that same 
cause. Our true communion with the saints will consist in 
our now carrying on the work they did while on earth. It is 
conceivable that the work begun by them on earth was not 
completed, and that therefore the great opportunities for the 
disciples of those saints is to carry on and complete what they 
had begun. 
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A saint in his heavenly life may be caring for a whole 
nation, or a whole religious movement, and we give to such 
the name of Patron Saint, and all who are true patriots may 
receive inspiration and guidance from the Patron Saint of his 
country. We are familiar in the British Isles with the names 
of Saints Andrew, David, Patrick and George. We should 
not confuse such Patron Saints with the mythical figures called 
“tribal gods,’ who were regarded by the tribes as their 
champions in war and guardians in peace, and whose actions 
have often aroused critical comment. A study of tribal gods 
could lead to a study of Old Testament religions. Even the 
history of some of their gods is but conjectural, but that does 
not take away from their value to us in showing us something 
of God’s plan for humanity. 

The Bible story shows the evolution of religion. Its value 
is not in the history of a certain group of people but in that it 
teaches what were then considered to be the fundamentals of 
religion. After all that doctrinal and literary critics may say, 
the chief need of man zs religion. Art, poetry, science, all 
necessarily have their importance to man, primarily because 
through them we obtain peeps into man’s relationship to God 
—which is religion. 

There have been men who owned to a strong personal 
link with some saint or tribal god, and have even presumed 
that they were the representatives on earth of such a super- 
physical being. Such men who conscientiously feel this will 
naturally wish to carry out the intentions of their chosen saint, 
but they will do that best not by the propaganda of some 
particular form of religion, but by continuing in the spirit of 
the inner mind of the saint. A small book of the last century 
that had an enormous circulation and influence was entitled 
What Would Jesus Do? That was the right idea, I believe, not 
in merely seeking converts to some denomination, but in 
seeking an answer to every economic, social and moral 
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problem by testing it with the question: “‘ What, had Jesus 
been in London, do I think He would have done?” As one 
faithful endeavorer said: “ ‘There were many evil practices 
prevalent at the time of Jesus, but few of them did He con- 
demn. ‘Three years were too short a time for Him to have 
taken up the many grievances that then needed reform, but 
if we try to understand the mind of the Master, and consider 
His universal attitude of gentleness and mercy, what would 
He say today, for instance, on such a subject as hunting wild 
stags for sport, or as regards any of the blood-sports now so 
current?’ To obtain the true answer to his problem, the de- 
votee or disciple may appeal for guidance to his Teacher; but 
such Teachers, I believe, are far more concerned in having 
their inner work continued than in having any propaganda 
pursued for some temporary expression of that inner work. 
So, the Mighty One who achieved Buddhahood would wish 
men to free themselves from their fetters and to become a 
blessing to all; and ths would be more important than, say, 
increasing the number of Buddhist temples in the world: So, 
too, the spreading of the Wisdom of Islam is of greater value 
than increasing the number of Mohammedans in the world. 

It is true that legend is interwoven with historical fact, 
and it is sometimes difficult to separate one from the other, 
nevertheless, however many layers of legend may seem to 
cloak the Reality, there is something very authentic and potent 
which penetrates through the layers. It would appear that 
behind these layers is a spiritual reservoir which can be tapped, 
and which can be appealed to, which acts as both Guardian 
and Giver of Life. 

A word may be spoken of that wonderful group of saints, 
of which there were many thousands, called the Desert Fathers. 
One tradition is that St. Paul was among the first of them. 
All that the historian Gibbon could see in them was that they 
practised fantastic austerities. He quite failed to see their 
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“heroic gentleness,’ and “their almost divine humanity 
towards one’s neighbor”’. The first account of these Desert 
Fathers was written by the famous Archbishop Athanasius of 
Alexandria. The Fathers found in the desert a “‘rich solitude’’. 
St. Augustine was not himself one of the Fathers, but was a 
friend of many of them and understood the lives they led. 
He was himself engaged at the time in writing his City of God, 
and said: “The City of God hath its foundation in every seat 
of human habitation.” ‘The goodness that is in us doth ask 
but the human mind.” In the early centuries when men 
flocked to Paris for philosophy, and to Bologna for law, others 
with equal enthusiasm went to the desert for religion. 

There are innumerable textbooks, which while deprecat- 
ing any excessive asceticism, yet agree that proper dieting and 
care of the body must be included in any system of spiritual 
exercises. [he admirable principles implied in the self-deny- 
ing ordinances of the Lenten season, as well as the Salvation 
Army’s periods of self-denial, are recognized as applicable to 
any season. Those who seriously aim at any degree of saint- 
liness will readily relinquish the few trivial physical luxuries 
that are recommended, and yet, even some most earnest 
novices have been unwilling to forego their accustomed quota 
of alcohol or tobacco, or to give up some sport which involved 
cruelty or even death to some creature. 

We cannot now literally fly to the desert beyond the seas, 
or retire from all human activities, but it does appeal to many 
seekers to “retire within,” to seek for that City of God where 
peace and wisdom may be found. As one of the Fathers said 
of his fellows at the time: ‘‘ Their eyes are turned to the high 
stars; the very depth of Truth. Freedom they seek—an empti- 
ness apart from worthless hopes. They follow after God.” 

The epigrams current at different times of history often 
give some indication of not only what many people were 
thinking, but show what was the virtue that some of the wiser 

6-7 
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men of the times were aiming at. In the days of old Greece 
many philosophers tried to wean the populace to a more in- 
tensive way of living and to taking a more serious view of their 
citizenship. The Stoics, the Epicureans and others proposed 
their various ways of life, but their arguments could not with- 
stand the searching logic of Socrates. ‘There was one current 
epigram which said: ‘‘If you wish to become rich do not add 
to your money, but rather subtract from your wants.” 

The Ideal Saint ever leads us forward and pulls us out of 
the sloughs of despondency. We might say indeed that he or 
she is always the supreme optimist. Each day the saint gives us 
the urge “to lift up our hearts,” not because we are miserable 
sinners, but because of his certainty that good must finally 
triumph over all evil, and because of his knowledge of the 
true Gnosis, which is that God is good, and God is Love. No 
wonder that the Ideal Saint has always been optimistic. 

We can hardly write on this subject without somewhere 
bringing in the word “karma”. ‘There must be karma all 
along the long journey the saint has travelled, but when he 
has crossed to the other side of the dividing river, it is said 
that no new karma is being produced. On that “ other 
shore”’ there will be a grand reunion, and communion with 
all the many saints long ago perfected; for the saint, in this 
totally strange future, the divine activities will be exercised in 
ways quite incomprehensible to those who have not yet 
crossed the river. 

The Ideal Saint is necessarily a co-worker with God for 
aye. With clear eyes he can see quite clearly now what is 
God’s Will, and should he return to earth it will be to express 
and manifest the Will which he already partially has known 
and seen. In all the many departments of this world’s activ- - 
ities, the newly arrived saint will see precisely the work he 
“will be called upon to do, and should he recognize some of 
his fellow-saints, there may well be formed centres of enormous 
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potency through which blessing will come to every good move- 
ment and to each individual member of those movements. 

Every person in all religions who has visualized what, in 
his view, might be the Ideal Saint, knows that at the place 
where now he stands, he is enslaved with a heavy chain, and 
that each link of that chain is an error which has to be put 
right, an evil state of mind which has to be changed. But 
the most understandable of all names for it has been given in 
Buddhism, “ fetter,’ of which there are ten: delusion of self, 
doubt, dependence on works, sensuality, anger and ill-feeling, 
desire for life in a form, desire for formless life, pride, self- 
righteousness, ignorance. When all these fetters have been 
completely worn away, the disciple is at last free, no longer 
enslaved by anything, a state which has been included in 
one phrase: ‘“‘ This is Nirvana.” We have already met with 
all these fetters in this article before, under other names, but 
here we pause to emphasize and reiterate that as we free our- 
selves of fetter after fetter we approach the Ideal Saint. And 
correspondingly, the opposite of each fetter is a virtue to be 
acquired, in whatever order the circumstances of the aspirant 
may decide. 

The Ideal Saint has reached a majestic height, and him, 
it has been declared, ‘‘ even the Gods envy,” but that will 
not be the ‘‘ envy ”’ of these lower planes. Each virtue achiev- 
ed becomes as a jewel in the crown of the coming saint. 

What in most systems are called “‘ virtues ”’ or “ spiritual 
gifts” are named as “ qualifications” in J. Krishnamurti’s 
At the Feet of the Master. ‘The use of the word “ qualification ”’ 
is made particularly illuminating by the accompanying com- 
mentaries, for each achievement is seen as an academic 
requirement, for which definite effort has to be made, and 
concerning which there can never be any element of “ chance ”’. 
Eternal standards are set, which are unchanging. He who 
wins to sainthood cannot do so by favor, but by a process that 
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is as natural and predictable as the flowering of a well- 
prepared tree. 

And so, an attempt has here been made to compile a list 
of qualities which would seem to be ‘attached to the Ideal 
Saint. Perhaps some reader will make the attempt to make a 
list of virtues required for the workers in some of the many 
activities that make up this world in which we are growing. 
But no one will succeed in making up such a complete and 
entirely satisfying list as was made by Dr. Besant for the 
ideal knight. 

It would be especially rewardable to determine what. 
are the essential characteristics of the ideal teacher, for such 
would lead us to an understanding of the Divine Teacher— 
He who encourages the pupil, and draws out of him a measure 
of that creativeness which is manifested already in such 
fullness in the Teacher Himself. Shri Krishna plays out the 
immortal drama of eighteen acts, so that ultimately the 
pupilage of the pupil is lost, being absorbed into the glory of 
the teacher—Krishna and Arjuna are then indistinguishable. 
Arjuna, as such, disappears, for now it is Krishna ‘‘ who 
worketh in me’. “I and my Father are one.”’ And all this. 
wonder had its beginning in an ordinary earthly teacher who 
had first to learn and practise the elements of true education: 
that system which treats each child as a potential creative 
artist, so that child and teacher are united on a discovery. As 
Rukmini Devi has pointed out: “ The purpose of education 
has three aspects, the development of self-control, the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and the unfolding of love with its accompaiiie 
ment of service.’ 

We may fittingly conclude by quoting from Bernard 
Shaw’s famous play St. Joan: 

O God, that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready 
to receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how long? 
SIDNEY Ransom 


Peper OLGA... HEOSOPHIST 
By V. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


jig was Madame H. P. Blavatsky who called W. T. Stead 

““a true Theosophist’’.t. We see the truth of this state- 
ment if we study Stead’s life—we see that he certainly was a 
great practical Theosophist. ‘The aim of this article is to give, 
as before, some idea of Theosophy as expressed and practised 
by W. T. Stead in some of his many activities; also in what 
high esteem Stead was held by. Dr. Annie Besant. 

In an interview with the Prince of Wales (later King 
Edward VII), Stead referred to the position of the Prince 
in the Empire and said that he thought it was the best 
position anyone could have with all its difficulties, excepting 
his own, and he would not exchange places with him for 
anything. The Prince laughed and said: “I suppose you 
like your independence.” Stead replied: ‘I think I have 
the best Le caoge in the Empire, but I think that after me, 


you come.’ 
This sentiment is elaborated and panlettban under the 
title, ‘ A Journalist on. Journalism”. There he says: “‘ The 


very conception of journalism as an instrument of the Govern- 
ment is foreign to the mind of most journalists. Yet, if they 
could but think of it, the editorial pen is a sceptre of power 
-compared with which the sceptre of many a monarch is but a 
gilded lath. In a democratic age, in the midst of a population 


- 1 See my article in THe THeosopuisr, June 1958. 
4S 
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which is able to read, no position is comparable for permanent 
influence and far-reaching power to that of an editor who 
understands his vocation. In him are vested almost all the 
attributes of real sovereignty. He has almost exclusive rights 
of initiative; he retains a permanent right of direction; and, 
above all, he better than any man is able to generate that 
steam, known as public opinion, which is the greatest force 
of politics.” 

A few articles which he contributed to The Northern Echo, 
founded at Darlington in January 1870, attracted the attention 
of the proprietor of the paper who appointed him Editor of 
The Northern Echo in July 1871, when he was but 22, the 
youngest editor in all England. The historian Freeman called 
it the best paper in Europe. 

Stead’s journalistic genius drew him to London, and in 
1880 at the instance of Gladstone he joined the famous Pall 
Mall Gazette of which John Morley was the Editor, Stead be- 
coming the Assistant Editor. On Morley’s entering Parliament 
in August 1883, Stead became the Chief Editor of the paper. 
True to his conception that a journalist should ‘‘ get things 
done,” he made The Pall Mall Gazette so powerful that it was 
often said that it ran the British Government. A series of 
articles during September-December 1884, entitled ‘‘ The Truth 
about the Navy,” forced a reluctant Parliament to vote some 
millions to the rebuilding of the Navy to make it adequate 
to the defence of a far-flung Empire. An enthusiastic officer 
of the first rank in the Navy introduced him to Admiral 
Hornby, the Commander-in-Chief, saying: “I wish to present 
to you a man who has done more for the British Navy than 
any Englishman since the days of Lord Nelson.” Then 
followed in 1885 the fiery articles on “The Maiden Tribute 
of Modern Babylon” which led Lord Shaftesbury to say that 
Stead was the noblest man in England. The interviews and 
the personal element he introduced into journalism, such as 
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his part in sending General Gordon to Egypt, the interviews 
with Tsar Alexander III and Tolstoy, his visit to Rome, etc., 
were all characteristic of what Matthew Arnold called “The 
New Journalism”. Stead’s “‘redoubtable journalistic career,” 
to use Morley’s phrase, is thus amplified by Morley in his 
Recollections: ‘We were lucky enough to induce to join us as 
assistant a man from the north of England, who by and by, 
sailing under his own flag, became for a season the most 
powerful journalist in the Island. . . He was invaluable; 
abounding in journalistic resource, eager in convictions, in- 
finitely bold, candid, laborious in sure-footed mastery of all 
the facts, and bright with a cheerfulness and geniality that no 
difference of opinion between us and none of the passing 
embarrassments of the day could ever for a moment damp. 
His extraordinary vigor and spirit made other people seem 
wet blankets, sluggish, creatures of moral defaillance.”’ 

It was in January 1890 that Stead founded the unique 
Review of Reviews. Greetings were sent by many eminent 
persons, among them his friend Annie Besant, who wrote: 
“I cordially wish success to your venture. If it be carried out 
on the lines proposed, it will be invaluable to busy people like 
myself.” The distinguishing features of the new magazine 
were the monthly survey of events entitled “The Progress of 
the World,’ character-sketches of the leading persons in 
contemporary history, reviews of articles and books, and 
treatment of current topics. His aim was to speak to his 
thousands of readers all over the world as a personal friend 
talking over affairs in an intimate way; this he accomplished 
with an elevation of mind and vigor of style which distinguished 
the Review throughout the period of twenty-two years until on 
15th April 1912, the Titanic sank and Stead’s earthly career 
was abruptly cut short. 

He concluded his address, in the first issue of the Review, 
“To All English-speaking Folk,” with these words: “To 
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establish a periodical circulating throughout the English- 
speaking world, with its affiliates or associates in every town, 
and its correspondents in every village, read as men used to 
read their Bibles, not to waste an idle hour, but to discover 
the will of God and their duty to man, whose staff and readers 
alike are bound together by a common faith, and a readiness 
to do common service for a common end, that, indeed, is an 
object for which it is worth while to make some sacrifice. Such 
a publication so supported would be at once an education 
and an inspiration.” No reader who perused the pages of the 
Review could deny that the anticipation so confidently made 
had been amply fulfilled. 

In January 1911, Stead made a retrospect and celebrated 
the coming of age of the Review. Many friends sent their good 
wishes and among them the following: 

“Dear old friend, 

‘It is long since you and I clasped hands. in friend- 
ship, while you were still Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Times have been stormy since, but they have never shaken 
our friendship nor. my admiration for your courage and 
outspokenness when ‘policy’ would have dictated silence. 
Your Review of Reviews is a power all the world over, and long 
may it live: May God bless and keep you. Your affectionate 
friend, 

Annie Besant.” 

The distinguishing note of the Review was its high moral 
purpose and the deep conviction that “‘ Righteousness exalteth 
a Nation.” 

To us who are removed by half a century from the days 
of The Review of Reviews, the feature that seems of vivid and 
permanent interest is the monthly character-sketch—of the 
notables who played an eminent part on the world’s stage 
from 1870 to 1912. There are about two hundred and fifty 
of these brilliant pen-pictures dealing with monarchs. and 
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Statesmen, churchmen and reformers, soldiers and philanthro- 
pists, men of letters and artists. Special mention may be 
made of the character-sketch of Queen Victoria appearing in 
Six issues of the Review in 1897, which commended itself to the 
Queen and which her successor desired should be brought out 
in a special edition. To Theosophists, the character-sketch of 
Annie Besant in 1891, and of Madame Blavatsky in the same 
year, wherein he refers to her as “‘ the Great Original”? and in 
which also appears in facsimile her letter to him quoted in my 
earlier article, are of special interest. 
* ** * * 

During the session of the Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899, Stead was despatching letters giving a summary of the 
proceedings to the Tsar whose rescript initiated the conference, 
and the ninth of these letters dated 16th July commences thus: 

“I begin my ninth letter with an expression of sincere 
sympathy. Death levels all distinctions of caste or of class, 
and before the open grave Emperor and serf are the same. 
I read with deep feeling the touching and simple words in 
which you announced your brother’s death, words which 
reminded all who, like you, have mourned such a loss, of the 
unity of our common humanity. 

‘‘But we sorrow not as those who are without hope. 
I am taking the liberty of forwarding you this week in addition 
to the file of the Dagblad,? which I have posted you regularly 
and which I hope you have received in due course, a copy 
of a little book which, under the circumstances, I venture to 
think you will read with peculiar interest.” 

The little book was Letters from Julia, or Light from the 
Borderland (1897), later enlarged by his daughter and 


1 These sketches were reproduced by C. Jinarajadasa, of H.P.B. in 
part in THe THEOSOPHIST, June 1948, and of Annie Besant in book- 
form, in 1946 (published by T. P. H., Adyar). 


2 A Dutch newspaper. 
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published under the title After Death (1914). How Stead was 
led to write this book is briefly as follows. During a visit to 
Lady Henry Somerset in 1892 at Eastnor Castle in Somerset, 
Stead met a young American lady, Miss Ellen, who had 
had a great friend, also an American, named Julia Ames, whom 
Stead himself had met in London in 1890, (the year in which 
his Real Ghost Stories was published). Miss Ellen and Julia Ames 
had. been like sisters and they had promised that whichever 
died first would return to show herself to the other in order 
to demonstrate the reality of the world beyond the grave. 
Shortly after this compact, Julia Ames died. Within a few 
weeks she aroused her friend from her sleep in Chicago, and. 
showed herself by her bedside looking radiantly happy. After 
remaining silent for a few minutes she slowly dissolved into a 
light mist which remained in the room for half an hour. It 
was some months later that Miss Ellen came back to England 
and was at Eastnor Castle. Here Julia reappeared for a 
second time to her, one evening. She was wide awake, 
and again she saw Julia as distinct and as real as in life. 
Miss Ellen told Stead the strange story and asked him, know- 
ing his intense interest in all such things, whether he could 
get her a message from Julia. Stead offered to try, and thus 
began the series of messages from Julia written with Stead’s. 
hand, who had the gift of automatic handwriting.! 

These letters appeared in Borderland, a quarterly which 
Stead edited from 1894 to 1897. It was a magazine devoted 
to a discussion of supernormal phenomena as described by 
Theosophists, psychical researchers and Spiritualists. In a 
prefatory article, entitled “‘' Taking Counsel with the Wise,”’ 
in the first issue of Borderland, Stead expresses his satisfaction 
at securing the collaboration of Mrs. Besant for the newly 
started periodical. Again, in the introduction to Letters from 
Julia, he refers to her approbation of the message conveyed in 
1 ‘The Life of W. T. Stead, by Frederic Whyte. 
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them: “ Mrs. Besant told me that Julia must have been em- 
ployed by one of the Masters to teach me the truths of Theos- 
ophy which I would not receive through any other channel.” 
Stead started in 1909 “ Julia’s Bureau’ to which came 
earnest inquirers eager to communicate with their dead 
relations and friends. Some six hundred cases of such com- 
munications from the other side of death are reported during 
the one year of the existence of the Bureau. Stead declares 
that he had long been convinced of the possibility of inter- 
course with the departed, but had always said: “‘ I will wait 
until someone in my own family has passed beyond the grave 
before 1 finally declare my conviction on the subject.” In 
December 1908, Stead suddenly lost his eldest son Willie, and 
in the succeeding January issue of The Review of Reviews we 
have touching memoirs of ‘‘ Father and Son”. A year later, 
he writes: “‘ Twelve months ago this December I saw my 
eldest son, whom I had trained in the fond hope that he would 
be my successor, die at the early age of thirty-three. The tie 
between us was of the closest. No one could deceive me by 
fabricated spurious messages from my beloved son. ‘Twelve 
months have now passed, in almost every week of which I 
have been cheered and comforted by messages from my boy, 
who is nearer and dearer to me than ever before... . After 
this, I can doubt no more. For me the problem is solved, 
the truth is established, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of testifying publicly to all the world that, so far as I am 
concerned, doubt on this subject is henceforth impossible.” 
Stead’s views on the personality of man were thus ex- 
pressed in an interview with an American journalist in 1893: 
“‘ The more I study the subject, the more I am convinced that 
the segment of man’s personality which manifests itself through 
the body is but a very small fraction of his real personality. 
You, for instance, are writing or talking with your body, 
but another part of you, identical with yourself, may be 
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appearing in double a thousand miles off, while yet another 
fraction of you may be using someone else’s hand to communi- 
cate the intelligence or to give advice. I am quite sure that 
these two manifestations of the personality are possible 
without any consciousness on the part of yourself, or what you 
call yourself, which is only your conscious self. I have 
more and more come to regard the human body as a kind of 
two-legged telephone which a fraction of you takes up and 
uses at birth and which is rung off when the change occurs 
which we call death.” } 

Stead’s interest in the supernormal and in the unseen was 
not that of a journalist who publishes second-hand reports of 
things heard and read, but of one who was in dead earnest to 
wipe away the tears of those who mourn the loss of dear ones 
by an assurance born not of belief but of experimental 
certainty. 

x * x xx 

Greater than the journalist, greater than the explorer 
into bright regions beyond the grave, was Stead the friend of 
the poor and the outcast. All his ceaseless activity for over 
forty years was impelled by his great love of mankind, not in 
the lump or in the abstract, but of individuals, thousands of 
men and women, whom he befriended and assisted. The 
oppressed nations, whether of Ireland or Finland, the Transvaal 
or India, had an intrepid champion in him. When he passed 
away Indians mourned his loss as that ofa personal friend; 
for Indian publicists had drawn their inspiration for freedom 
from his writings. Stead was among the closest friends of 
Annie Besant, and we may well conclude this sketch with her 
tribute to him, entitled ‘‘ A Memory ” ?: 

“The privilege has been offered to me of saying a few 
words on one whom all his friends loved, that many-sided 
Piney The Life of W. T. Stead, Vol. I, Appendix. (EOE OEY 7A, 

2 Tbid., Vol. I. 
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personality known as William T. Stead. If I wanted one 
word to characterize him, I should call him the ideal Friend. 
His heart was as big as his brain was alert, and it never 
seemed to be crowded, for there was always room for another. 
As you entered his room, he sprang to his feet, face beaming, 
hands outstretched: ‘ Oh, my dear, how glad I am to see you!’ 
The welcome never failed, fair weather or foul, and there was 
always time. ‘The motto we gave to The Link, ‘ The union of 
those who love in the service of all who suffer,’ expressed his 
life; he always loved, and he always served. His sympathy 
was quick, ever upspringing, but never blind nor foolish. A 
veritable knight-errant was he, riding forth against tyranny, 
against injustice, against falsehood, against any enthroned 
wrong. And how dauntless was his courage, how quick to 
see the way to save. Who but W. T. Stead would have 
‘procured’ a young girl, to prove beyond doubt how help- 
less, piteous children were sold and bought, and then have 
turned the dock into a pulpit, and the gaol into a recruiting- 
ground for crusaders against vice and the degradation of 
womanhood? How joyously he paid the penalty which was 
to be the price of the safety of the girl-child! How red-hot 
was his fury against the dissolute triflers whose trail was marked 
by broken hearts and outraged lives! 

** And it was done in the day’s work, as what had to be 
done, and no fuss needed in the doing. With the highest 
as with the lowest he was himself, always at his ease. He 
told. me how he met the Tsar: ‘I went in, and he came a 
step forward and held out his hand. I shookit. He seemed 
rather surprised.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ T'sars are not accustomed 
to have their hands shaken.’ ‘Oh,’ murmured Stead, quaintly. 

‘‘ Of England he had the highest ideal—‘ God’s English- 
man’ was a favorite phrase. ‘God’s Englishman’ was to 
be the righter of all earth’s wrongs, the champion of the 
weak, the liberator of the oppressed. When this ideal was 
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tarnished, his wrath knew no bounds. He, like Cromwell, 
felt himself to be God’s weapon, sure that he was right and 
doing ‘God’s work’. His God was no idler in a far-off 
heaven, but a mighty living Spirit, working through men and 
women for the improvement of His world. 

‘Stead cared nothing whether a cause was popular or 
unpopular. If Modern Babylon cut down the advertisement 
income of his paper, what did it matter? If championship 
of the unemployed alienated the clubmen of Pall Mall, the 
more reason why he and I should trudge on foot, from Soho 
to Mile End, beside the body of the workless man struck 
down in Trafalgar Square. Did the underpaid match-girls 
of Bryant and May come raging up Fleet Street to my office, 
with demand for help, who so ready as Stead to take up their 
cause? No wonder that timid proprietors of high-class journals 
cold-shouldered the ablest journalist that England -had pro- 
duced, the man with that strange flair for tomorrow’s events 
and opinions which is the essence of journalistic genius. He 
was a man of fire, but cool and self-possessed in action; of 
faultless courage, but not reckless; optimistic because he 
believed in the triumph of the Right; with unshakable faith 
in God, but working as though the issue depended on him- 
self alone. 

“His cast-off body sank in the icy Atlantic, and left 
a gap which has not yet been filled. His freed spirit sprang 
aloft rejoicing, dauntless in death as in life. For him death 
had no terrors, for he knew so many of the ‘living dead ’. 
He knew that Death had no power over man, since God 
created him ‘in the image of His own Eternity’. In that 
faith he lived and worked; in that faith he passed on into 
other fields of service; in that faith he shall come again, to 
use his ripened powers in the service of the world, which needs 
such as he was, and is, and shall be.” 

V. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


Pirie Mowle HY -HANDS: e+." 
By FRED MORGAN 


HOSE who understand the nature of evolution throughout 
our solar system, as revealed through clairvoyant investi- 
gation and other sources, know that Mother Earth is not the 
only planet to be plagued with the human species or a 
reasonable facsimile. We are told by Annie Besant and 
C. W. Leadbeater that during the early stages of human 
evolution on this planet the Lords of the Flame came to earth 
from Venus to give a “‘ tremendous impulse” to the Lemurian 
race. In Man: Whence, How and Whither, these two great 
occultists and clairvoyant historians give a brilliant descrip- 
tion of this epic arrival which follows in part: 

“Then, with a mighty roar of swift descent from incalcula- 
ble heights, surrounded by blazing masses of fire which filled the 
sky with shooting tongues of flame, flashed through the aerial 
spaces the chariot of the Sons of the Fire, the Lords of the 
Flame, from Venus; it halted, hovering over the ‘White 
Island,’ which lay smiling in the bosom of the Gobi Sea; green 
was it, and radiant with masses of fragrant many-colored 
blossoms, Earth offering her best and fairest to welcome her 
coming King. . .” 

Many persons coming by chance across the above descrip- 
tion would quickly mark it as fantastic fiction. But they 
will keep in their hearts the faint hope that out of the sky’s 
mysterious depths some strange thing of light and power, 
faster than the speed of sound, or hovering still, will at last 
53 
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land within their range of vision and bring help to a confused 
and sorrowful humanity. 

It is so very human to look for help from mysterious. 
sources. So human, too, to have another solve our prob- 
lems for us, and in so seeking miss the help at hand while 
alien aid proves unsubstantial. Half of us feel that if some 
other political party were in power a bright new world would 
gradually, if not suddenly, appear. History proves this to be 
an illusion. ‘The actors on the stage have changed but the plot 
and scenery of this tragi-comedy here on earth remain the same. 

Help we have had in the course of our long history—in 
the kindergarten, elementary and high-school grades, and in 
the university. But humanity has graduated, and, thrown upon 
its Own resources, turns its eyes to heaven for help and to 
those with smooth tongues and incredible authority. The 
days have long since passed when Gods ruled human races 
and with their wisdom built fair Utopias in far-away Atlantis. 
Gone, too, are the days of wise and all-powerful kings. We 
have reached our maturity, and, theoretically, the people rule. 
The early results of democracy in action are nothing to be 
proud of, but the wind bids fair to carry us forward. 

With the help of swift and wide travel and communica-. 
tion we are getting to know the human race as such. Empires 
have gone the way of kings, and policies and pursuits that 
once seemed the god-given right of “ superior ”’ races are chal- 
lenged by “inferior”? masses who are distressingly blunt in 
their approach. Although the effectiveness of the United 
Nations has been weakened by the obstructionist policies of 
powers sprung from tyranny and oppression, and prompted 
now by ambition and hate, it seems to have established a 
beach-head on the shores of international prejudice and isola- 
tion from which it will not be easily dislodged. In halfa 
century the world has moved forward with amazing speed out 
of rigid periods of tight little islands and isolated continents 
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into an era of fantastic discovery, miraculous achievement, and 
a sense of integration created for the most part by the desire 
for security in union. For the first time in recorded history 
the world is becoming aware of its basic unity, and pays lip 
service at least to the fact of Universal Brotherhood. In our 
hands is the power to destroy civilization, and only the fear of 
retaliation prevents its use. In the matter of a hot war we 
have reached a cul-de-sac. It will give us time to think things 
over and realize that nothing is gained by violence, while true 
peace can bring us immeasurable gain. 

But we do not yet have peace. The eruption into the 
physical plane has ceased, but in the mental and emotional 
spheres war is still being fought and the cause of it is the major 
problem of mankind. Many vaguely think that nothing more 
than a disputed border, or the management of a canal, or 
ambition for world-power is the cause of war, and that states- 
men and politicians around a conference table hold the key to 
war or peace. And there are some who hope that visitors 
from Mars or Venus will set us straight and ring in the day of 
Utopian rapture. 

It is a forlorn hope. The evolutionary cosmic scheme is 
balanced by the Law of Karma. Whether or not a beneficent 
interference by wiser beings from other planets comes within 
the operation of this law is a question that finds no ready 
answer, but few will seriously debate the point that we reap 
what we sow, although our actions belie our belief in that 
ancient proverb. War is the terrifying bursting of the dam. 
Fed by the waters of our ceaseless violence in lesser things, as 
countless streams raise the water of a lake, the pressure proves 
too great when the crisis comes and we find ourselves the vic- 
tims of a flood. About this we need no advice from other 
worlds. Our own world has not lacked great ‘Teachers who, 
with patient repetition over long centuries, have tried to 
impress our heavy hearts and frigid minds with simple truths. 
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As we move into the atomic age, man finds himself con- 
fronted with the appalling task of solving problems that have 
assumed universal proportions. In earlier days areas of dispute 
could be circumscribed and the issue decided by force of arms 
without the fear that the world would be set ablaze or even 
civilization wiped out. Contemporary history is a more com- 
plicated drama, for all the forces of the world have meshed, 
bearing in their intimate relationships the most unlikely impli- 
cations. Now, what happens to a remote peninsula in Asia, 
or a canal in Egypt, is of vital importance to all the nations 
of the world. It must be left to international diplomacy and 
intrigue. But the people as a whole, though apathetic, are 
not entirely ignorant of what goes on. Through all the modern 
means of communication, and despite invidious propaganda, 
men are becoming informed, and they hold the power of the 
franchise. Potentially, at least, they are not still the dupes of 
kings or tyrants. 

But the solution still lies with the individual. That man 
is his Own worst enemy is an antique cliché which is as true 
as it is ancient. And to complement his slow and clumsy 
strides toward democracy he cannot do better than get to know 
the true nature of this most inttmate enemy. Without such 
knowledge he will find no peace within himself or throw more 
light upon the problems of the world. It would seem wise 
first to know the personality for what it is, a transient vehicle 
of consciousness, a means to an end. 

Man’s greatest hindrance to the discovery of himself is his 
outward search for security in countless movements erected 
and sustained for his ultimate “‘salvation’’. As blind as 
those who follow them, the self-styled votaries of personified 
gods burden the world with imposing monuments to frozen 
thought and impotent emotion. Unquestioning devotion to 
systems of belief stifle the spirit and dull the mind, yet no area 
is missed where the human instinct for self-preservation can 
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be exploited in the name of God or mammon. It takes a 
brave and independent spirit to escape the pressure of con- 
formity. ‘To be different is to be suspect—a security risk—a 
menace to the status quo of Church or State. The difference 
that is significant is not readily observed. It is an inner pro- 
cess, for the secret of creativeness is to be inwardly unattached 
while alert and ready to reflect the impulses of truth and 
beauty. 

Mysterious and intriguing are the stars at night. They 
have fired the imagination and soul of man since the first night 
he glanced aloft and was silent in wonder at their awe-inspir- 
ing beauty. And the mystery of it all keeps pace with the 
power of telescopes and man’s ability to reckon distance in 
terms beyond his comprehension. Our earth becomes a speck 
of dust in a sunbeam and its inhabitants some microscopic 
dust upon the speck. But what is size, or time, or space, 
against the Spirit that gives life to countless stars and the 
globes that encircle them in ageless flight? This Spirit is the 
source of microcosmic man who shall in widening states of 
consciousness, through the cycles of birth and death, embrace 
not only the tiny realm of our own solar system but all the 
far-flung galaxies of outer space. 


FrED MorGAN 


It is a wonderful thing to be free, to live and be active to 
the fullest extent in the quality of one’s own individuality, yet to 
take one’s place in a larger plan, which calls forth from oneself 
both the capacity for complete surrender and the richness of a 
harmony developed through perfect co-operation with one’s co- 


workers. 
N. Srr Ram 
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The Technique of the Spiritual Life, 
by Clara M. Codd; T.P.H., Adyar, 
1958, pp. 125, price Rs. 3.00 
(wrapper), Rs. 4.50 (cloth). ‘This 
is Volume II, superseding the 
author’s booklet on The Technique 
of the Spiritual Life, out of print 
for some years. 

In this short book Miss Codd 
has packed the experience of a 
lifetime of occultism. In the 
first part of the book she outlines 
her view regarding the nature of 
man, which she believes to be 
essential for the world that is now 
at the threshold of a new age, 
which will see co-operation be- 
tween all nations and all classes 
and the abolition of war and 
_ poverty. Thiscanonly be brought 
about by the changing conscious- 
ness of man, and there is evidence 
of a mounting tide of seekers 
after Reality, which the author 
seeks to guide into wise channels 
of occultism and mysticism. 

Miss Codd begins, therefore, 
with the understanding of our- 
selves, the relation of our human 
side, the personality, with our 
divine side, the Ego, and the 
bridge between the two. All 
this is preparation for the Way, 


which the author shows is the 
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same in every kind of mysticism, 
the purificatory way which leads 
on to enlightenment and to final 
realization. The significance of 
the will is stressed, and then 
follow hints on the training of 
the physical body, the emotions 
and the mind, which will prove 
useful to even the most advanced. 
student of mysticism or occult-- 
ism. 

In the second part of the book, 
we are given an outline of a 
procedure for the practice of 
meditation, for meditation is the 
“first and most essential point in 
the treading of the ancient and 
eternal Way,” and “ without 
patient, persistent meditation the 
Way can never be found’. The 
author draws on the accumulated 
mystical experience of all ages 
and climes to illustrate her meth- 
od, showing the gradual change 
in attitude so that ‘the inner 
world grows increasingly more 
vivid and real, while the outer 
one loses much of its hold and re- 
ality,’ until one “finally reaches. 
a point where the Antahkarana, 
the bridge between the lower 
and the higher consciousness, is: 
built”, This “bridge,” once 
formed, “allows the intelligence: 
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to transfer from the ordinary 
concrete thinking mind to the 
plane of the higher, diviner mind. 
Beyond lies the plane of the 
eternal, universal Divine Con- 
sciousness, but the consciousness 
of our own immortal Ego must 
first be achieved,” for “it is 
through him we reach God, the 
Divine Life”. Then comes a 
description of the four states of 
consciousness, and a meditation 
on the steps of the Way: control 
of mind; development of char- 
acter; surrender to God; experi- 
ence as theHigher Self; realization 
of the Divine Teacher; and the 
last step, radiating to the whole 
world the peace and joy one has 
found. One returns then to 
normal life gently. The author 
points out the need for study, 
for “‘none can tread the path 
without a clear and spiritualized 
intelligence”’. Man, too, must 
have self-knowledge. But the 
author warns us that thought 
and meditation alone are not 
sufficient; they must be balanced 
by love and service to all life 
around us. A useful list is given 
of “‘some special books,” calculat- 
ed to help one who is seeking to 
find Reality, and as a final 
chapter the classic meditation of 
the Lord Buddha is quoted. 

For over fifty years Miss Clara 
Codd has been lecturing and 
writing of her experiences in 
living the spiritual life, and 
especially along the line of “‘saint- 
hood,” and readers will be grateful 
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for this book in which so much 
practical wisdom has been con- 
densed. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa once 
said that little books were harder 
to write than big volumes; this 
one is the distillation of a long 
life of effort and achievement. 


K. A. BEECHEY 


The Serpent Power, by Arthur 
Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) ; 
Ganesh & Co. (Madras) Private 
Ltd., Madras, pp. 530 (English) 
+ 184 (Sanskrit), price Rs. 25.00 
(cloth). 

The Serpent Power contains trans- 
lations of two works on Laya 
Yoga from the Sanskrit, the text 
and commentary of each verse in 
Sanskrit, English translation of 
each verse and copious comment- 
aries thereon with footnotes. In 
this sixth edition of the book, 
published in 1958, transliteration 
of all the Sanskrit verses, and 
indexes—in English—for _ half- 
verses, authors, citations and 
words have been added. A special 
feature of the book is the Intro- 
duction in 815 pages by the 
author, Sir John Woodroffe, a 
former High Court Judge. The 
subjects of Consciousness (bodi- 
less and embodied), Mantra, the 
Centres (Chakras), and ‘Theory 
and Practice of Yoga (Laya Yoga 
Krama) have been dealt with at 
length, in this Introduction. 

Laya Yoga considers all as real, 
both changeless and changeful, 
and that Majd is not illusion but 
is the form of the Formless. 
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“Man is as to his essence the 
static power holder, or Shiva who 
is pure Consciousness, and as 
mind and body he is the mani- 
festation of Shiva’s power or Shakti 
or Mother. He is as he stands 
an expression of Power. The 
object of Sadhana or worship and 
Yoga is to raise this power to its 
perfect expression which is perfect 
in the sense of unlimited experi- 
ence.’ Shiva is said to have 
declared that Maya by which the 
world is bewildered was dear to 
him. An encouraging idea in 
Tantric Yoga is that there is 
nothing in the universe which is 
not in the human body, and so 
there is no need to lift one’s eyes 
to heaven. to find God, for He is 
within every one of us—our 
Inner Self. One may attain the 
supreme state of Bliss here and 
now by the practice of Yoga. On 
the subject of fetters considered 
generally as obstructions on the 
Path, the revealing idea of Arthur 
Avalon is: ‘‘ As a man who falls 
on the ground raises himself by 
means of the same ground, so to 
break worldly bonds the first and 
easiest method is to use those 
bonds as the means of their own 
undoing.” Laya Yoga consists 
in the control of Chitia ontt 
(modification of the mind) by 
merging the individual Shakti in 
the Cosmic Shakti, thereby gain- 
ing liberation. A union of one’s 
consciousness with the Real is the 
goal of the aspirant. The bases of 
Kundalini Yoga have been traced 
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to the Upanishads and the Pura- 
nas. This system claims to give 
both enjoyment in this and the 
next world and liberation from 
all worlds. Emphasis is laid on 
right understanding of life here 
and on keeping the body in effi- 
cient condition. Otherwise we 
would be denying the Greater 
Life of which ours is a part, the 
Unity of all, and the ultimate 
identity of matter and Spirit. 
Kundalini Shakti is a mighty 
manifestation of creative power 
in the human body, by the arous- 
ing of which eternal knowledge 
is achieved. Purification of the 
elements of the body then takes. 
place. Shakti, the great Devi, 
the Mother of the Universe, as 
the life-force resides in man’s 
body in its lowest centre. The 
whole world of the five elements. 
is the manifestation of Shakti 
which creates and sustains the 
universe. To say that it is coiled 
means that it is at rest, in the 
form of static potential energy. 
Chakras are subtle centres of 
operation in the body by the 
shaktis, or powers, of the various. 
tativas, or principles, which con- 
stitute the bodily sheaths. 
According to the Tantras, the 
chief sources of consciousness are 
to be found in the Chakras of the: 
cerebro-spinal system and in the 
upper brain; the heart is also re- 
cognized as the seat of the Jivat- 
ma. Prdna in the body of indi- 
viduals is a part of the Universal 
Breath (also Prana). An attempt, 
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therefore, is first made to har- 
monize the individual breath with 
the cosmic or collective breath. 
This is Prandyama. The author 
points out that the word is not 
derived from frdna (breath) and 
_yama (control), but from prana and 
ayama which latter term means 
length, expansion, and therefore 
the appropriate term for prana- 
yama is ‘breath control and 
development’”’. It awakens Shakti, 
frees one from disease, produces 
detachment, and bliss. Thetech- 
nique of kindling the Serpent 
Power is not entirely mechanical. 
Even in the repetition of mantras 
used to arouse the power a warn- 
ing is given: “ Words in them- 
selves seem lifeless, but the mantra- 
power which they embody is 
Siddha, that is, the truth and 
capable of teaching it because it 
is a manifestation of Chaitanya 
which is Satya itself.’ Will and 
mind power go a long way in 
arousing this force. In verse 9 of 
Shat Chakra Nirupana, the main 
basis of The Serpent Power, is a 
declaration: “ He (The Self- exist- 
ent) is revealed by Knowledge 
(Jnana) and meditation (Dhydna).” 
Stress is laid on our concentra- 
tion and vitalization of thought 
and = will-power.  ‘“‘ Creative 
thought ensouls the uttered sound 
which works now in man’s small 
‘magic’ just as it first worked in 
the grand magical display of the 
World-Creation. Each man is 
Shiva, and can attain His power 
to the degree of his ability to 
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consciously realize himself as 
such.” 

This system insists “the aspir- 
ant must learn directly of a Guru 
who _ has himself been through it 
(Siddha). His experiences alone 
will say whether the aspirant is 
capable of success.” A high 
standard of moral and intellect- 
ual attainment are also demand- 
ed as a preparatory step. ‘“* The 
aspirant must be intelligent with 
senses controlled, abstaining from 
injury to all beings, ever doing 
good to all, pure, a believer in 
Veda, whose faith and refuge is in 
Brahman and who is a non- 
dualist.”’ 

Sir John Woodroffe has done 
signal service by his lucid expo- 
sition of an important but diffi- 
cult subject. The get-up of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. 
There are eight colored plates 
relating to the Chakras, and nine 
illustrations of Yoga postures. 


S. G. VENKATARAMANAN 


Communication, Organization, and 
Science, by Jerome Rothstein; 
The Falcon’s Wing Press, pp. 110, 
price $3.50. 

Mr. Rothstein writes on the 
philosophy of science in terms 
which are mainly mathematical 
and somewhat beyond the gen- 
eral reader. Nearly half of the 
book is taken up by the Fore- 
word by C. A. Muses. This is 
also in abstruse language, but of 
interest to those who are students 
of metaphysics. He takes up the 
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subject of Order, accepts a con- 
nection between religion and 
science and includes a discussion 
of chronotopology. 

The last chapters, “On the 
Possibility of Constructing a Uni- 
versal Language” and ‘‘ Towards 
a Unified World Outlook,” will 
be the most interesting to our 
readers. Theosophists will re- 
member that C. W. Leadbeater, 
in Man: Whence, How and Whither, 
describes a universal language 
which is a form of English, writ- 
ten in a kind of shorthand. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rothstein 
gives a theoretical basis for co- 
operation, and suggests a compro- 
mise in the world between free- 
dom and organization. He feels 
that the elimination of hunger 
and disease is well within the 
possibilities of man, so long as he 
learns to be ‘‘ a conserving sym- 
biote, a good citizen of a world 
ecology rather than a predatory 
destroyer ”’. 

“The act of creation is the heart 
of a new synthesis. ... It is a 
deep insight that the very first 
sentence of the Old Testament 
sets forth the power of creation 
as a divine attribute. Love also 
partakes of this nature, and re- 
ligion has long known this too. 
May not this progress to ever 
higher levels reach what religious 
insight might call the coming of 
a Messianic age or the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom on 
earth? ” 

E. W. PRESTON 
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Little Talks on Great Subjects (Part 
One), pp. 36, price 50 nP; Litile 
Flowers, pp. 60, price Re. 1.00; 
Number 44 and 34 respectively of 
East and West Series. Both books 
by T. L. Vaswani, pub. by East 
and West Series, Poona, India. 

Three talks, with the Bhagavad 
Gita as their principal inspira- 
tion, make up the first of these 
two booklets. The talks are on 
The Gita and the New Age; The 
Great-Souled Gandhi; Yoga for 
the Layman. They are prefaced 
by an introduction. In the third 
talk on Yoga, the author recom- 
mends three books to those who 
are interested in studying Yoga: 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali, and the New Testa- 
ment. 

The few pages of Little Flowers 
offer short quotations from sever- 
al score of the great spiritually- 
minded men and women of the 
East and West. The theme of 
the anthology, which is sub-titled, 
“An Anthology of Atmavidya or 
Life in the Spirit,” governing the 
choice of the selections is that 
*“* Man is a pilgrim moving on to 
his long-lost Home. It is the 
Home of Light’. The author 
says one of the first steps in that 
direction is to learn to be silent. 
In silence we begin to perceive 
three things: ‘“‘ That the flower 
of Atman blooms in us; the beauty 
of the religion of the heart; and 
the beauty of the life of self- 
abnegation.”’ 

S. D. BALLarp 
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83RD INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION: 
VARANASI (BANARAS), 1958 


The 83rd International Convention of the Theosophical Society 
will be held at Varanasi (Banaras) from 26th to 31st December 1958. 
All members of the Theosophical Society, in good standing, are wel- 
come to attend as delegates. Relatives and friends of members may also 
attend by obtaining previous permission from the General Secretary, 
Indian Section, Theosophical Society, Kamachha, Varanasi. Requests 
for such permission should be sent before 30th November 1958 with 
the recommendation of an officer of the local Lodge, or the 
Federation Secretary. 

The Registration Fees for members and relatives and friends of 
members are as follows: 


T. S. Members: Rs, 4/- each 
Youth Members: Below 25 years of age: Rei oie... 
Relatives and Friends of Members: Adults: Rs. 6/- _ ,, 
Children below 18 years: Rs. 3/- _,, 


Accommodation Charges will be as follows: 
Special: Rs. 5/- per person; General: Rs. 3/- per person. 
Rooms cannot be allotted for the use of single individuals except 
in very special cases. Children below 18 years of age will be charged 
half-rate for accommodation. 
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The Meal Charges will be as follows: 
Indian Style: 
Western Style: 


Re. 1/- per meal 
Rs, 5/- per day (two meals a day) 


The Furniture Charges will be as follows: 


Cats Rs. 3/- 
Chowki: Rs. 2/- 
Table and Chair: Re. 1.50 


Tea and Refreshments will 
Restaurant. 


be available at the Convention 
Delegates are requested to register their names as early as 
possible. It is necessary to send accommodation charges in advance, 
i.e., along with the registration fees. 
All inquiries regarding the Convention should be addressed to 
the General Secretary, Indian Section, Theosophical Society, Kama- 
chha, Varanasi. 


THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The President 


The President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
accompanied by Mrs. Bhagirathi 
Sri Ram, returned to Adyar on 
the 22nd September. 

On their arrival at the Madras 
airport they were welcomed by 
members and friends, and at 
Adyar by residents gathered in 
the Headquarters Hall. 

On the return journey from 
the States the President made 
a short stay in London, Karachi, 
Bhavnagar and Bombay, and 
presided over the Gujerat Feder- 
ation at Bhavnagar and the 
Bombay Federation in Bombay. 


Mr. Edwin N. Lord 


Mr. Edwin N. Lord, Inter- 
national Treasurer of the Theo- 
sophical Society, who left Adyar 
last March on a trip to the 
United States, returned to our 
Headquarters on 30th August. 
On his arrival he was welcomed 
at the airport by members of the 
staff of his office and of other 
Adyar departments. 


When en route to America, 
Mr. Lord visited the following 
European Sections: Greece, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland 
where he made a short stay at 
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St. Michael’s Centre, Huizen, 
and addressed the members. 

On his return journey he called 
at Manila in the Philippines 
where he received a very warm 
welcome from the members of 
that Section. Other places visited 
were: Japan, Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Cambodia and Singapore. 

During his stay in the United 
States Mr. Lord attended the 
Convention and Summer School 
of the American Section and, 
on 380th July, was married to 
Miss Marcella Schmitt of the 
headquarters staff. Mrs. Lord 
continues at Olcott as Secretary 
to the National President until 
arrangements can be made for 
her to join her husband at Adyar 
early in the new year. 


Scotland 


The Theosophical Society in 
Scotland held its 48th annual 
Convention in Glasgow on 14th- 
15th June. 

Mrs. Jean Allan, General Sec- 
retary, who presided, welcomed 
the members who had gathered 
from the various parts of the 
Section, and read greetings re- 
ceived. 

In her annual Report, Mrs. 
Allan showed a year of steady 
work and study in the various 
Lodges. Though the member- 
ship had not increased, there was 
definitely a spirit of inquiry and 
interest on the part of the public. 
The Besant Memorial Library 
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in Edinburgh and the Library 
in Glasgow, carried on by devoted 
members, were valuable assets 
in spreading Theosophical truths. 
A decision was made by the 
National Council of the Section 
to make alterations to the ground- 
floor of the fine headquarters 
building in Edinburgh with a 
view to letting that part of the 
building. This has become neces- 
sary Owing to the financial posi- 
tion of the Section. 

Mrs. Alice Berry, who came 
from England as guest of honor, 
was very warmly welcomed by 
the members. She gave addresses 
on “‘ Man’s Spiritual Powers” 
and “Leaders into the New 
Age,’ and, on the second day 
of the Convention, spoke to the 
public on the subject, ‘“‘ The 
Unfolding of Man’s Hidden 
Powers ”’. At the closing, special 
thanks were given to Mrs. Berry 
for her help and inspiration. 

The Section has a membership 
of 213, with 18 Lodges. ‘Though 
small in number,” Mrs. Allan 
writes, “‘ we work with hope and 
the knowledge that no effort is 
lost and that if each member 
offers a dedicated life to this 
service all will be well.” 


“6 Clarié”’ 


The European Federation is to 
be congratulated on its April- 
September 1958 issue of Clarté, 
the organ of the French-speaking 
Sections of the Federation. It is 
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an illustrated number specially 
published in connection with the 
International Exhibition being 
held at Brussels this year; it is in 
the form of a brochure of thirty- 
six pages, giving an account of 
“The Theosophical Society and 
Theosophy ”. The book has been 
compiled under the direction of 
Monsieur Georges Tripet, a former 
General Secretary of the Swiss 
Section. 

The brochure is attractively 
printed on art paper, and is hand- 
somely illustrated. The opening 
pages are devoted to a_ brief 
history of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, with mention of its Objects, 
Motto andSeal. Short biographies 
follow, with photographs of the 
President-Founder, Colonel H. 8. 
Olcott, Madame H. P. Blavat- 
sky, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater, Dr. G. S. Arundale, 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa and our pre- 
sent President, Mr. N. Sri Ram. 
There is also a most attractive 
page of photographs of the covers 
of THe TuHeEosopHist and the 
principal Section Journals, pub- 
lished in various languages. 

The history of the European 
Federation appropriately finds its 
place in the brochure, with a 
photograph of its General Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. E. van Dissel. Under 
the heading, “‘ Headquarters and 
Centres,” there are brief descrip- 
tions with some photographs of 
Adyar, ‘The Manor,” Sydney, 
Huizen, Camberley, and ‘‘Olcott,”’ 
U.S.A. Some special pages are 
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devoted to a description of the 
work of the Besant Cultural 
Centre, Adyar, with illustrations. 

The latter portion of the 
brochure is devoted to an ex- 
planation of the main teachings 
of Theosophy. ‘The fundamental 
Unity of all Religions is depicted 
with photographs of the emblems 
of the principal religions in the 
Headquarters Hall at Adyar, and 
of the temples on its Estate. 

Monsieur Tripet, in his con- 
cluding remarks, regrets his in- 
ability in the short brochure to 
include other aspects of the work 
and teachings of the Society, but 
draws the attention of the readers 
to the book-list at the end. The 
publication does credit, not only 
to the European Federation but 
also to the Theosophical Society 
throughout the world; a copy 
will certainly find a place in the 
Archives at Adyar. 


The United States of America 


The 72nd annual Convention 
of the American Section was held 
at Olcott, the national head- 
quarters in Wheaton, July 12th- 
16th 1958. 

Mr. James S. Perkins, National 
President, welcomed our Inter- 
national President, Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, and other distinguished 
guests among whom were Mr. 
Sidney A. Cook, International 
Vice-President, Mr. Edwin N. 
Lord, Honorary ‘Treasurer, the 
General Secretaries of the Cana- 
dian and Puerto Rican Sections, 
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Miss Clara M. Codd and Mrs, 
Bhagirathi Sri Ram. 

The President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
in his opening remarks, said: 
**We cannot give the beauty and 
wisdom of ‘Theosophy to the 
world until we have experienced 
it in our own hearts. We can 
help the world only by expressing 
in our lives the spirit of that 
Brotherhood for which the So- 
cietyrstands, = ‘Therefore,:let 
_ Convention become a deep spirit- 
ual experience that we may 
better know the real significance 
of Brotherhood.” In this simple 
and direct way the President gave 
the keynote which was to mark 
this Convention as distinct, a 
special occasion which will be re- 
membered, an experience shared 
which struck deeper in value than 
words could probe. 

In his annual Report, Mr. Per- 
kins made a comprehensive survey 
of the work of his Section during 
the year. The membership of 
4,565 was the highest since 1933. 
The number of new members 
was the largest in nine years. 
There are 151 Lodges in the 
Section, 5 of which were charter- 
ed in the past year. 

In addition to its regular 
lecture programmes, the Section 
was fortunate in having a number 
of people to lecture from overseas. 
Several months prior to the Con- 
vention the President, Mr. N. 
Sri Ram commenced a tour of 
the country and spoke in cities 
throughout the Section. This year 
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the Section has welcomed back 
Miss Clara Codd who will make 
a stay of some twelve months. 

Three of the new Lodges formed 
in 1957-58 were due to the 
Spotlight programme. This pro- 
gramme, which has been func- 
tioning with considerable success 
in recent years, presents a special 
series of lectures and class-work 
in Theosophy in an attempt to 
establish a Lodge in an area that 
has been selected after a survey 
of possibilities has been made. 
When available, radio broad- 
casting of talks on Theosophy 
are commenced before the Spot- 
light workers begin the lectures 
and classes. The programme in- 
cludes the strengthening of smaller 
and weaker Lodges, and to that 
end the Spotlight workers visited 
a number of Lodges in different 
parts of the country. 

An interesting development in 
the Department of Education, at 
Olcott, has been its international 
contacts. Materials from the 
Research Centres in England and 
New Zealand have been received. 
The department has sent mate- 
rials to Australia, Ireland, Sec- 
tions in South America and a 
Lodge in East Africa. It has 
added to its slide collections a 
new series of pictures of “ The 
Manor,” Sydney, Huizen and 
Camberley; these slides are avail- 
able for Lodge use. ‘Twenty new 
tape-recorded lectures are also 
available to the Lodges and 
are the most popular of the 
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audio-visual aids for Lodge use. A 
major project has been the com- 
pletion by the Research Divison of 
a study programme, The Life Pro- 
cess, a correlation of Theosophy 
and modern biology. ‘This year 
has also seen the issuing of a new 
Lodge Handbook to all Lodges, 
after several years of preparation. 

An important work supported 
by interested members is the 
placing of Theosophical books in 
different types of libraries. ‘This 
is the function of the Theosoph- 
ical Book Gift Institute. Books 
from a selected list of standard 
Theosophical works were placed 
in 894 libraries during the year, 
and THE THEOSOPHIST was sup- 
plied to 26 libraries. 

Another activity is that of the 
Theosophical Book Association 
for the Blind. That its work is 
of importance is evidenced by 
the fact that this past year when 
the Braille Star Theosophist, was 
changed from a quarterly to a 
bi-monthly, the circulation rose 
from 518 to 800. The Association 
maintains a free lending library 
and the use without charge of 
its collection of tapes and books 
on gramophone records. 

The broadcasting of Theo- 
sophical talks continues to grow. 
Through the work of the Foun- 
dation for Radio Theosophy, 
weekly broadcasting has been 
maintained in 18 cities. A series 
of broadcasts for university use 
were put on by three such institu- 
tions. The Foundation received 
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a further large donation from 
Mr. Herbert A. Kern who insti- 
tuted the National Radio Fund. 

With the continuing growth 
of the Section, it has become 
apparent that the headquarters 
estate will need additional facil- 
ities. To the end that the 
development of Olcott follow a 
plan, Mr. Perkins said that archi- 
tects had been engaged to prepare 
a master-plan visualizing future 
expansion. Mr. Perkins said: 
“* We are in a position to present 
at this time a suggested plan for 
adding an extension to the Na- 
tional Library, an extension to 
the west wing of the building, 
a loading dock and a much 
needed car-port. These together 
will solve many of the immediate 
problems we are faced with.” 

Commenting on the year’s work, 
Mr. Perkins said: ‘‘ The year 
1957-58 has been surrounding 
us with evidences of an increasing 
need for the universal employ- 
ment of principles which Theos- 
ophy so fully supports. And it 
must be with deep gratitude that 
we find our lives so richly blessed 
with opportunities to labor to- 
gether toward spreading the 
realization of these principles, 
particularly that of Universal 
Brotherhood which includes the 
Elder Brethren of Humanity. 
We can look forward to the 
coming year encouraged . . . and 
inspired to pursue with increased 
effort and one-pointedness our 
great cause.” 
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They consider that belief should be the result of individual study or 
intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not on 
assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, not as 
a privilege they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they seek to 
remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every religion as an 
expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its condemna- 


tion, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their watchword, as 


Truth is their aim. 


THEOsOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of 
any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, and which 
demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. It 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless 
life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant existence: It . 
restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know 
the Spirit as himself and the mind and body as his servants. It illumi- 
nates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden 


meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they 


are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to study, to be 
tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, is welcomed as a 


member, and it rests with the member to become a true THEOSOPHIST, 


BODR ESS. LOHR SCHOOL OF 
THE WISDOM 


OPENING OF 1958-59 SESSION 


] WELCOME most cordially all those who have come to 

attend the School of the Wisdom this year. Although I 
am called Director and Principal, I consider myself to be just 
a student along with all the other students. The School 
assumes its character not only from those who direct its work 
but also from the students who attend it, the thoughts they 
think, the emotions that mingle with their thoughts, their 
inner aspirations and outer actions. In all our studies and 
discussions, let us approach all questions with a completely 
open mind and let each one feel free to express what is in his 
own mind for consideration by all. If we can consider every- 
thing afresh, as if with new minds, with no unalterable 
background, we might achieve an understanding which we 
ourselves feel to be of value. 

The question has sometimes been asked: “ Is it a School of 
Wisdom, or School of the Wisdom?” It is designated School of 
the Wisdom, because Wisdom has to come from within one- 
self. It is impossible to make others wise, even if one be wise 
himself. But there is a certain wisdom in Nature, shown in 
the whole evolutionary process, which it is possible for us 
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to study. When we say “‘the Wisdom” we mean this wisdom; 
it points to something specific which exists. As man and 
Nature—or man and God—are inwardly not separate, the 
wisdom that is latent in man may not be essentially different 
from the wisdom which we can gain to some little extent by 
studying the purpose of Nature and her ways, not merely 
what is on the surface, but also the profounder aspects 
thereof. 

There have always been great Teachers, who have known 
something of this Wisdom, which is both in man and in 
Nature. We have some of their teachings, not the fullness 
thereof. The Lord Buddha is spoken of as “ the supremely 
Enlightened One” and He is reported to have made the state- 
ment that by Himself, that is without any aid from external 
teachers or writings, He discovered the Truth. This truth is 
with regard to all things, and particularly life and all its 
phenomena. He proclaimed the possibility of attaining a 
certain enlightenment within oneself, which, when found, 
would enlighten all other things. 

The highest truth we can find must be a truth which is 
identical with the inmost nature of ourselves. It must be 
discovered by each one for himself. But as 
this truth or nature must be related to other 
aspects of one’s being, and apparently enters increasingly into 
them as that is made possible by changes in the latter, there 
must be a new vision all the time of this process and of the 
significance of each thing in relation to it. 

But, as H.P.B. shows in The Secret Doctrine, there are 
certain fundamental truths about man and the universe, their 
origin and destiny, which under various guises are to be 
found in the traditions and philosophies of many people. 
When we say ‘‘ man” or “ universe,’’ they both have a mean- 
ing larger perhaps than what appears. There is in man 
something vaster than the limited mentality that is active in 


What Truth? 
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us. The universe may be a universe not of dead matter but 
of life and intelligence, and according to all the religions, it 
is a divine will or divine thought which from within or from 
without brought the universe into being. 

The word “ Theosophy’? has been used for a long 
time even before the founding of the Theosophical Society. 
It was adopted by the Founders to indicate that the 
Wisdom for which we stand has a very long lineage. Thus 
“Theosophy ”’ is not only what is in the Theosophical books 
but also what may be true in any other teaching, such as that 
of the Buddha, Plato, Pythagoras, Shri Shankaracharya and 
others. It requires, however, a discriminative mind to know 
the truth in any thesis or statement and separate it from 
other elements which often get mixed up with it. 

Ultimately what we attain is really an understanding of 
ourselves and our relation to all things that are around us. 
This understanding becomes large enough to include in a 
natural sequence the origins of things as well as their deep 
underlying nature. It is only by discovering that deep under- 
lying nature that we can know anything of the origin. 

It is possible to know for ourselves something of our own 
natures by developing an awareness of all that goes on in 
ourselves, a state in which there can be a tranquil seeing of 
ourselves as we are. We can thus gradually find out what 
our own individual nature is like, how our mind works, in 
what ways it is affected—all knowledge of immense value to 
the practical conduct of our lives. 

When we say “ ourselves,’’ does that include the physical 
body? Obviously not, even though we are dependent on the 

body and its condition. The very expression, 
A dias the “‘my body,” indicates that what we regard as 
“self” is distinct from the body, which is 
an instrument with its own limitations, like every other 
instrument, or to use the simile in At the Feet of the Master, the 
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horse on which we ride. The horse is an animal that can be 
trained, and man is an animal in one part of his nature, as we 
all know too well. 

But because of this distinction between oneself and one’s 
body it cannot be said that a knowledge of the physical body, 
its tendencies and ways, its influence upon us, or its organi- 
zation and processes is without value. The body is a part of 
the world in which we live and is our link with it. Just as 
we do well to gain a knowledge of the body, so it is useful 
and necessary to know the nature of the world of which in 
mind and body we are a part. 

It is natural to be interested in the things around us, as is 
a child for instance, apart from the utility of knowing the pro- 
cesses in which we are involved. ‘To see with the eye of the 
mind the nature of matter even as modern science reveals 
it, to know the nature of the physical universe, the planetary 
movements, the stars, galaxies, and so on, is to have an out- 
look which is both all-embracing and modulated and is of value 
in the shaping of our thoughts and the way in which we feel 
related to things. Sometimes one comes across people who 
say: “Why do we want to know anything about the cosmos 
or the cosmic process; all that is necessary is integrity of 
heart and mind.” This integrity and the capacity to live 
richly from the inner standpoint even amidst simple sur- 
roundings is of course of primary importance. There have been 
wonderful people in the past who have lived beautiful lives, 
but presumably did not know that the earth is round, that it 
spins on an axis, that it moves round the sun, that life has 
evolved from the simplest beginnings, that evolution is a process 
of increasing organization, that matter is electrical, and so on. 
But all this is meant to be known by man and must have a 
bearing on him. It gives him an understanding of the natural 
order and where he stands, what man actually is in relation 
to other things, and the true or full significance of the events 
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in the phenomenal world from which he cannot escape. All 
knowledge can be of value to one who opens himself to it 
without making it a means of self-aggrandisement. 

If this is so, the same is true of what is called occult 
knowledge, which is only a deeper penetration into Nature and 
which in a strange way shows that a knowledge of oneself, 
the conscious living entity that one is, and a knowledge of 
all other things in their essence become qualitatively the 
same. 

H.P.B. outlines for us a cosmos the nature of which is not 
purely material, in whose processes man is vitally involved. 

This teaching is also in the ancient philosophy 
Nature of the : : 
Che: of India. We learn from the picture put 
before us (and our own intuition can corro- 
borate the essential parts of the teaching) that in us and 
in all things there is a material, a mental or a_ psychic, 
and a spiritual nature, all in evolution. It is possible for a 
man to bring himself inwardly into a condition in which the 
depths of his own nature are clearly reflected. ‘There is in 
him the intellect and a nature or consciousness which goes 
far beyond the intellect, to which the word “spiritual” 
really applies. It is possible to realize this in a state of 
pure awareness or yoga. When we know what is spiritual 
in ourselves we will know it also in others, in all beings 
and things. In fact, the one thing that the modern world 
needs to know is the meaning of spirituality, which is not 
to be identified with any doctrine that calls only for a mental 
understanding or a discipline that saps one’s inner initiative 
and freedom. It is a certain nature which exists in all of us 
potentially. The word “spiritual” therefore refers only to 
the manifestation of that nature. 

This knowledge of what is deepest in ourselves makes all 
the difference to our lives, because we then realize that we are 
not just what is on the surface of our natures, the complex 
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working of our minds, but something much deeper and 
more wonderful which exists in the uncorrupted depth of our 
being. In the Sanskritic philosophy Sat and Chit—Being and 
knowing—are two aspects of the same reality. Knowing is 
comprised in Being. The mind is only a specialized instru- 
ment for knowing differences. But behind this instrument is 
a wholeness different from the mind. 

Wisdom is something that is very, very deep. It lies 
not in knowing things superficially but knowing them asa 
whole and knowing in their inwardness, which knowledge 
removes all inhibitions from spontaneous action. Such action 
is from the centre or wholeness of one’s being and not merely 
from that nature which is formed by superficial reactions of 
pleasure and pain. 

The deeper we go into ourselves the closer we come 
to all things, to Nature, to human beings, to various 
creatures which exist in Nature. It is an inner feeling of 
being related to everything. This sense of an inner unity 
with everything completely dissipates that sense of isolation 
which is really a product of self-centredness. To be, as 
Krishnaji often says, is to be related. But we have to perceive 
the truth of our being, as well as the truth of our rela- 
tionships. 

In our Theosophical books we read about Chains, Rounds, 
the sequence of Races, and soon. All that is but the outer 
pattern; things take place in that order. Just as in a man’s 
life there is the cycle of infancy, youth, maturity and old age 
ending in death, so Nature has other grander cycles involving 
groups of individual lives, humanity and even the whole of 
the universe in its manifested state. But what is most 
important for us to know is what it is that evolves. The 
process is but a sequential change and complicated. But 
what is being achieved or brought to view? That which 
evolves, or rather is brought into manifestation, has been 
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designated in ancient India as the Self, and they used the 
word ‘“ Self’? to denote the One Self of the universe, not 
something which feels separate from other things. It is also 
the truth or beauty in each individuality which is fully made 
manifest in the end, beauty of soul, of which all other beauty 
is but a reflection or manifestation. 

Whatever beauty there may be in the external world, 
whether beauty of form or color or sound or movement, if it 
is true beauty which is experienced with the wholeness of 
our being, it passes into the soul, is assimilated therewith 
—which seems to show that the soul which is in a state 
of unfoldment has in it potentially all that beauty; for after 
all, beauty is something that belongs to the realm of ex- 
perience, and the completeness of experience must lie essen- 
tially in the deepest aspect of ourselves which we call the 
soul. Perhaps the most surpassing beauty lies in that action, 
using the word action to include thought and feeling, which 
starts from the centre of our being and moulds the whole being 
or draws all aspects of it into the movement of that action. 
Thus there is beauty in spontaneous virtue, in compassion 
and in other such movements from within, all to be referred 
to the soul or that deepest divine nature which is in ourselves. 

Because of the conception that there is this One Self of 
the universe, One without a second, the Wisdom we call 
Theosophy was called the Science of the Self. 
t is a science in so far as we can study the 
manifestation of the One Self—and what is contained in it—in 
the evolutionary forms and stages. The word “science”? is 
proper here, for there are a number of facts that assume a 
definite order, all related to one another. 

Even some knowledge of this science turns one to Wisdom, 
because it changes one’s orientation in regard to all things 
in life; it rectifies that state of disorientation which obtains 
when we are ignorant. The ordinary man has desires which 
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he seeks to satisfy, he has his self-interest to which his 
activities are tied. These are the ruling factors of his life; for 
the rest he is tossed about by circumstances. ‘Thus there is 
disorientation, which is turning the face away from the light 
within. The house in which we live is dark when it does not 
face the sun. 

What is this light? No one can say, but we can see some- 
thing of its colors in all that is beautiful. ‘The poet Shelley 
said: ‘“‘The One remains, the many change and pass.’ But 
the beauty of the One is reflected in the movement of the 
many. ‘To know this beauty, which is beauty of soul, virtue, 
truth, brotherhood and many other things, is Wisdom. It lies 
in how we think and feel and act, how we face the problems 
of life. 

In the Noble Eightfold Path of the Buddha the first step 
is Right Vision, which is to see things rightly, see them as they 
are. Then there are other steps, but seeing rightly and 
acting rightly are inseparable from each other. Therefore, all 
metaphysics which is based on facts must result in action, 
which all the time characterizes life. It must have a bearing 
on how we live here and now. ‘The universe is not removed 
from man, as we might think. It is related to us intimately 
in many ways. ‘There are depths of being, of consciousness, 
possibilities that we do not understand. It is only when we 
realize the fullness of ourselves and act from that fullness 
that we can be truly spiritual or wise. 


N. Srr Ram 


/ 


AB QAod, FR). I Noy \ELISSLORY,:. 
AND 


Ce aoe bA IN, LOE SECRET 
sel A CAS d Raed ss 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
(Concluded from page 18) 


iL ee us confess at once that, gross and material in our 
conceptions, we have anthropomorphized and, so to say, 
animalized every grand religious idea which has descended 
to us from the antiquity. Physically and intellectually we 
progress and grow in strength and wisdom, but lose daily in 
Spirituality. We may “ wax in strength ’’—never in Spirit. 
It is but by studying the relics of old, by comparing, free from 
every sectarian bias and personal prejudice the religious 
ideals of all nations, that we finally acquire the conviction 
that they are all streams from one and the same source. 
Many and various are the lights and shadows which our 
dazzled eye can hardly follow on a sunlit valley. The fool 
will exclaim: ‘‘ That shadow is mine—it is cast by my house! 
..” The sage will lift his eyes heavenward, and calmly 
remark: ‘‘ it is but an effect and temporary! ’?—will rivet his 
attention to the One Cause—the Great “ Spiritual Sun ”’. 


[The following is an unfinished note in a handwriting different from 
H.P.B.’s, and obviously having to do with one of her footnotes in the 
above article.—B. DE Z.] 

** T am he who lives and dies ”’ is the inscription that runs 
around the waist-belt of his statue in the circular rock-temple 
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of Bokhara. It was the old belief that Z renewed his life from 
time to time but whether or not in the same way as the 
Lamaists claim to return in the reincarnation of Buddha 
I cannot say. The brother who visited Armenia as I have told 
you, found near the Lake Van and the great mountain-chain 
South of Bayazid, “‘ a whole library of cylinders ’’—similar to 
the precious clay-cylinders exhumed by George Smith at 
Nineveh. And he says that these cylinders “may serve one 
day to strongly damage the wild theories and interpretation 
of the Anquetil-Duperrons, the Spiegels and Haugs.” 

As the Hindu pilgrims affirm that on approaching the 
temple at Badrinath one sometimes sees far up amid the snow, 
etc., so in Armenia is there a similar tradition. The rumour 
is that daily at sunset there appears, etc. 


[The second portion of H.P.B.’s manuscript is as follows.—B. DE Z. | 


Parsees justly complain that the Mobeds themselves have 
forgotten truth about their religion, and there are some learned 
scholars among them who try to unravel the mysteries of 
Zoroastrianism, but how? Not by reading and studying Zend 
MSS or exercising their own brain, but by giving forth to 
what the Western scholars tell them. How misrepresented is. 
the religion of Zaratushta can be inferred by a few instances. 
The Rev. Dr. Prideaux, for instance, commenting upon Sad- 
der assures his readers that Zaratusht taught his people incest! 
“ Zaratusht,” he says, ‘‘ teaches that nothing of this nature is 
unlawful; but that a man may not only marry his sister, or his 
daughter, but his mother.’ Only in support of his argument he 
quotes no Zend work, nothing written by a Parsee, but such 
Jewish and Christian authorities as Philo Judaeus, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus (See Ancient Universal History, TV, 296). 
Eutychius, a priest and archimandrite of the 5th century, of a 
cloister at Constantinople, writes on Zoroastrianism as follows: 
““Nimrod beheld a fire rising out of the earth, and he 


¢ 
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worshipped it, and from that time forth the Magi worshipped 
fire. And he appointed a man named Ardeshan to be the 
priest. and servant of the Fire. The Devil shortly after that 
spoke out of the midst of the fire [as Jehovah to Moses out of 
the burning bush? |—saying, no man can serve the Fire, or learn 
Truth in my religion, unless first he shall commit incest with his 
mother, sister and daughter as he was commanded, and from that 
time the priests of the Magians practised incest, but Ardeshan 
was the first inventor of that doctrine.” 

Now what does that mean? Simply a dead letter mis- 
construction. In the secret doctrine portions of which are 
committed to writing in old Armenian MSS or so-called 
Mesrobian MSS (until the year 319 the Armenians were 
Parsees) preserved to this day at Etchmiadzine, the oldest 
monastery in Russian Armenia, it is said of the Initiate or 
Magi:—‘‘ He who would penetrate the secrets of (sacred) Fire, 
and unite with it (as the Yogi unites his soul to the Universal 
Soul) must first unite himself soul and body to Earth, his 
mother, Humanity, his sister, and Science, his daughter.”’ No 
need of explaining the symbolic meaning of this. Everyone 
knows in what respect Zaratushta held Earth, how he taught 
kindness to all; and Knowledge or Science will never become 
the daughter or progeny of man, never evolve out of his brain 
in its purity unless he studies the secrets of Nature, and man 
which beget Science or Knowledge on the “ Tree of Life”’. 
As Yggdrasil is the Tree of Life of the Scandinavian Edda, so 
Homa, is the sacred Tree of Life of Zaratusht, which we may 
see represented in the Assyrian monuments (see Layard, 
Nineveh, p. 72). The Deity or God is Fire. The Rosicrucians 
understood it well and took it from the Magi, the successors of 
Zaratusht. There were several Zaratushts (a generic name). 
This is proved by himself in saying: “I am he who lives and 
dies”; but the Zoroaster of the Parsees appeared 5,400 B.c. 
and Persepolis (the City of Splendour) was founded according 
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to the tradition of the secret records 5,000 B.c. by a Gian 
Jin, a priest of Oannes or Dagon (see Illarion’s letter in 
Theosophist).1 Its ancient name was Ista-char, the place sacred 
to Ista, or Ashtar, or Esta, who finally became Vesta to whom 
the Romans burnt inextinguishable fire. Vesta was the divine 
anthropomorphic Divine Fire or Holy Spirit. Char means on 
the Assyrian monuments the Sun and Istar or Ista-Char the 
Vesta of the Sun and throne of the Sun translated by the 
Greeks Perse-polis. ‘‘Char-is”? is the City of Mire. Ceres 
was also the Deity of Fire, of Heat fecundating Nature, and 
at Cnidus she was called Kvpa, a title of the Sun, her Roman 
name Keres, not Ceres (as Cicero—Azkero) originally the name 
of a city Xaris. In Arabic the meaning of the radical word 
Char-is is to preserve, and of haris ‘‘ guardian,” “ preserver ’” 
(of the fire). Hence the name of Cyrus which is the male 
name of Ceres the female. But the name is Indian (for Heres 
is the same as Char-is) and Hara or Hari is a name of 
Hara-Deva, Hart meaning Saviour, I think. Aoros is a name 
of Bacchus the son of Keres or Ceres, and Koros is Divine 
Wisdom or the Holy Spirit. In the first vol. of Montfaucon’s 
Antiquity Explained on a plate representing the Mother of 


1[This has reference to THe THeEosopuist, Vol. II, July 1881, 
pp. 213-15, where was published the greater part of a letter signed 
be F.T.S. It was entitled ‘‘A Letter from Soorb Ovaness,’’ this 
being the name of the oldest Christian monastery in Armenia. H. P. B. 
appended a few brief footnotes to this letter. The manuscript of H. P. B. 
published herewith is the only place where the real author of this letter 
is positively identified as being the Adept known as Hillarion (or Illarion), 
also as Hillarion Smerdis, who at one time resided on the island of 
Cyprus. He collaborated with H. P.B. in the writing of her occult 
stories, such, for instance, as “The Ensouled Violin”? which is actually 
signed with his name in Tue Tueosopuist (Vol. I, January 1880). It 
would appear from Colonel Olcott’s Diaries (entry of February 19, 1881), 
and from H. P. B,’s own statement in Light (London, August 9, 1884), 
that this Brother has “gone for his final initiation, passing through and 
visiting us [the Founders] in his physical body on his way, at Bombay ’’. 
To the same Adept is attributed the authorship of Light on the Path, the 
well-known little classic of the early Theosophical Movement.—B. pr Z.] 
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Gods, one of her names is Suria, the Hindu name for Sun. On 
another plate she is called Mater Suriae, black with long 
hair (hence Syria the land). The red dress of the Roman 
Cardinals has the same origin as the bronze-red yellow dress 
of the Sannyasi and Buddhists, from Divine Fire —knowledge. 
As Xerah in Hebrew means rising of Light, so Surya means Sun 
and the name of Zaratushta is a combination of the Indian 
and Hebrew appellations. Sir William Drummond shows 
that Hyde has most erroneously placed Zoroaster as con- 
temporary with Darius. Suidas fixes his era at 500 years 
before the Trojan war; Plutarch at 5,000 before that time 
and Pliny many thousands before Moses. All these con- 
tradictions show that there were several Zoroasters one of 
which, he of the Parsees, was an historical personage, an 
Initiate, and Drummond in his Oedipus Fudaicus places Zoro- 
aster many centuries before Moses. After calling him the 
greatest mathematician and the greatest philosopher of the 
age, Rev. Prideaux forthwith calls Zoroaster an “impostor 
and juggler”’ as the Christian newspapers call us. 

Abul-Pharaj in the Book of Dynasties (p. 54) states that 
Zaratusht taught the Persians the manifestations of the Wisdom 
(the Lord’s anointed Son or Logos), ‘‘Honover” (the living 
manifested Word, of Deific Wisdom), and predicted that a 
Virgin should conceive (Sosiosh) immaculately and that at the 
birth of that Messenger a six-pointed star would appear which 
should shine in the noonday, in the centre of which would 
appear the figure of a Virgin. In the Kabala the Virgin is 
Astral Light or Akasha and the Six-pointed Star the emblem 
of the Macrocosm. The Logos or Sosiosh born means the Secret 
Knowledge or Science which divulges the Wisdom of God. 
The prophecy of the Epiphany is in the Zend Avesta. 

Into the hand of the Messenger Prophet Zaratusht were 
delivered many gifts when filling the censer with fire from the 
sacred altar as the Parsee Mobed did in ancient times (and the 
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Roman Catholic does now only getting his burning coals and 
fire for his censer out of the kitchen grate)— the fire meant 
heavenly truth, and the smoke of incense waved into the faces 
of the worshippers—imparting them the knowledge thereof: the 
everlasting Fire-Word of Zaratusht. ‘“‘The mortal who ap- 
proaches Fire will receive a light from Divinity.” Krishna 
informs Arjuna in the Gita that God is in the fire of the altar. 
“IT am the Fire; Iam the Victim.” The Flamens (priests of the 
Etruscans) were so named because they were supposed to be 
illuminated by the tongues of Fire (Holy Ghost) and the Christ- 
ians took the hat, the scarlet robes of the Cardinals symbolizing 
this Fire of Esoteric Divine Knowledge. ‘Pure and happy 
are they,” says Ferdausi, the Persian poet, “‘ who while wor- 
shipping One Supreme Wisdom, contemplate in sacred flame 
the symbol of Divine Light”—the Hyrania garbha (ask Damodar 
for Sanskrit name) of the Vedas. ‘‘A magus,’ says Pausanias, 
‘when entering the temple performs an incantation and when 
finished, all the wood on the altar becomes enkindled without 
fire and emits a very splendid flame (Elis I, xxvii, 6). Prometheus, 
or ‘‘ Pra-Ma-Tha-Issa,”’ the divine Son of Issa in Sanskrit 
brought fire from heaven. In an ancient Irish MSS Zaratusht is 
called Azrgiod-Lamh, or the ‘“‘ Golden Hand,” the hand which 
received and scattered celestial fire (Ouseley’s Oriental Collec- 
tions, I, p. 303). He is also called Mogh Nuedhat, the Magus 
of the New Ordinance or Dispensation. Zaratusht was one 
of the first reformers who revealed what he had obtained at his 
initiation, the six periods, or gdhambdrs, or the periodical evolu- 
tion of the world. The Ist is Midyuzeram in which the heavens 
or canopy were formed; the 2nd Midyirshém in which the 
moisture from the clouds became the origin of the waters; the 
3rd Piti-shahim when the earth became consolidated out of 
primeval cosmic atoms; the 4th Jyaserdém, in which earth gave 
birth to vegetation; the 5th Midzydrim when the latter slowly 
evoluted into animal life; the 6th hamespitamidim, when 
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lower animals culminated in man, the seventh period comes 
after the end of a certain cycle, after which will appear the 
Persian Messiah, seated on a Horse—i.e., the Sun of our Solar 
System will be snuffed out—Prataya. 

He who would unravel the mysteries of the Sacred Parsee 
books has to study alike the Scriptures of other people and 
especially of the Hindus. Then he will find the mystery of 
the Sun, Fire and Horse. As his own Sosiosh, the Saviour of 
mankind has to appear seated upon a white horse and followed 
by an army of good genii mounting milk-white steeds, so 
John in Revelation beholds a white horse with the “ faithful and 
true’ upon it and the armies that follow him are seated upon 
white horses, so Vishnu in the Kalki Avatara will appear as a 
watrior seated upon a white horse, etc., etc. The white horse is 
the horse of the Sun. “* And I saw an angel standing on the Sun,” 
says John (Rev., xix, 17). “‘ And he took away the horses that 
the kings of Judah had given to the Sun” (2 Kings, xxi, 11)— 
“the fiery source of Spirit-Life.”” ‘The sacrifice of the Horses 
and the Sun Ashmadeva. ‘The horses of the Sun are famous in 
all religions (Phaeton the Greek, driving the Chariot). The 
high priest or Mobed riding every morning to meet and 
salute the rising Sun is typical as the Chariot represents the 
body, the Horse the animating Principle and the 4 legs of the 
Horse—the four races of the world—the Black, the Russet, the 
Yellow and white, or Negro, Indian, the Mongolian and 
Caucasian (the four castes of Manu come from that); and the 
Chinese show it in their four orders of priests clothed in black, 
red, yellow and white; John saw these very colours in the 
symbolic horses of the Revelation. 

There exists among the Persian Parsis a volume older 
‘than the Zoroastrian present writings. ‘The title is Gyaviddn 
Chrad, or Eternal Wisdom, a work on practical philosophy of 
magic with natural explanations. Hyde speaks of it in his 
Preface to the Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum, ‘The four 
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Zoroastrian ages are the four races. Speaking of Zoroaster of 
whom he speaks as one possessed of an extensive knowledge of all 
the Science and philosophy then known in the world, Rev. Oliver 
gives an account of the Cave-Temples of which so much is 
said in the Zor. doctrines. ‘‘ Zoroaster retired to a circular cave 
or grotto in the mountains of Bokhara which he ornamented 
with a profusion of symbolical and astronomical decorations 
consecrating it to Methr-Az. Here the Sun was represented 
by a splendid gem in a conspicuous part of the roof; and the 
four ages of the world were represented by so many globes of 
gold, silver, brass, and iron” (History of Initiation, p. 9). These 
‘“‘ages’’ were taught to the disciples as the 4 Races of men— 
the gold being the Mongolian, the silver the white or Cauca- 
sian; the brass—the Red Indian, and the iron the Negro. 
Minos received the laws from heaven in a Cavern on the 
Mount; Egeria gave her statutes to Numa in a grotto or cave 
on a hill; Moses receives on Sinai, etc., etc. 

Daghdai is the name of Zaratushta’s mother and Vallancey 
shows it with this spelling to mean Holy Spirit (or Wisdom); 
and Faber who writes it Day-dae says it is Divine Fish—so the 
Parsees accept it, I think. Ask why did Zor. consecrate 
during the sacred rites—wine (truth) extracted from wine, 
(parable of Jesus?) a rose (a phallus) an exp— (the womb) 
and the kernel of a pomegranate (the Messenger). The rose 
was sacred to the Sun. Zoroaster retired to a mountain of 
Armenia (Ariman) to speak with Hormuzd, and when the 
mountain burnt with fire he was unhurt. Then on the Gordian 
mountain he wrote the first Zend-a vesta. 

[The following is H. P. B.’s long footnote appended to the printed 
text of Colonel Olcott’s lecture on ‘The Spirit of the Zoroastrian 
Religion ’”’.—B., DE Z.] 

In the oldest Iranian book called the “ Desatir ’’—a collec- 
tion of the teachings of the fourteen oldest Iranian prophets (to 
make the number fifteen and include, among them, Simkendesh, 
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or “Secander,’ is a grave error, as may be proved on 
the authority of Zaratusht himself in that book)—Zaratusht 
stands thirteenth in the list. The fact is significant. Respect- 
ing the period of Zoroaster the First, or his personality, 
there is no trustworthy information given by Western 
scholars; their authorities conflict in the most perplexing 
manner. Indeed among the many discordant notices I find 
the earliest Greek classic writers, who tell us that Zaratusht 
lived from 600 to 5,000 years before the Trojan war, or 6,000 
years before Plato. Again it is declared by Berosus, the 
Chaldean priest, that Zoroaster was the founder of an Indian 
dynasty in Babylon 2,200 8.c.; while the later native traditions 
inform us that he was the son of Purushaspa, and a con- 
temporary of Gustaspa, the father of Darius, which would 
bring him within 600 s.c. Lastly, it is asserted by Bunsen 
that he was born at Bactria before the emigration of the 
Bactrians to the Indus, which took place, as the learned 
Egyptologist shows us, 3,784 B.c. Among this host of contra- 
dictions, what conclusion can one come to? Evidently, there 
is but one hypothesis left: and that is that they are all wrong, 
the reason for it being the one I find in the secret traditions of 
the esoteric doctrine—namely, that there were several teachers 
of that name. Neither Plato nor Aristotle, so accurate in their 
statements, is likely to have transformed 200 years into 6,000. 
As to the generally accepted native tradition, which makes the 
great prophet a contemporary of Darius’ father, it is absurd 
on the very face of it. Though the error is too palpable 
to need any elaborate confutation, I may say a few words 
in regard to it. The latest researches show that the 
Persian inscriptions point to Vistasp as the. last of the line 
of Kaianian princes who ruled in Bactria, while the Assyrian 
conquest of that country took place in 1,200 B.c. Now this 
alone would prove that Zoroaster lived twelve or thirteen 
hundred years B.c., instead of the 600 assigned to him; and 
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thus that he could not have been a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspes, whose father was so carelessly and for such a length 
of time confounded in this connection with the Vistasp who 
flourished six centuries earlier. If we add to this the histori- 
cal discrepancy between the statement of Ammianus Marceli- 
nus—which makes Darius crush the Magi and introduce the 
worship of Ahurmazda—and the inscription on the tomb of 
that king which states that he was “‘ teacher and hierophant of 
Magianism’’; and that other no less significant and very im- 
portant fact that the Zoroastrian Avesta shows no signs of the 
knowledge of its writer or writers with either the Medes, the 
Persians, or the Assyrians, the ancient books of the Parsis re- 
maining silent upon and showing no acquaintance with any 
of the nations that are known to have dwelt in or near the 
Western parts of Iran—the date, 600 B.c.—accepted as the 
period in which the prophet is alleged to have flourished, 
becomes absolutely impossible. 

It is therefore safe to come to the following conclusions: 
(1) That there were several (in all seven, say the Secret Re- 
cords) Ahuru-asters, or spiritual teachers, of Ahurmazda, 
an office corrupted later into Guru-asters and Zuru-asters 
from “Zera-Ishtar,” the title of the Chaldean or Magian 
priests; and (2) that the last of them was Zaratushta of the 
Desatir, the thirteenth of the prophets, and the seventh of that 
name. It was he who was the contemporary of Vistasp, the 
last of the Kaianian princes, and the compiler of Vendidad, the 
Commentaries upon which are lost, there remaining now but 
the dead letter. Some of the facts given in the Secret 
Records, though to the exact scholar merely traditional, are 
very interesting. ‘They are to the effect that there exists a 
certain hollow rock, full of tablets, in a gigantic cave bearing 
the name of the first Zaratushta under his Magian appellation, 
and that the tablets may yet be rescued some day. This 
cave, with its rock and tablets and its many inscriptions on the 
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walls, is situated at the summit of one of the peaks of the 
Thian Shan mountains far beyond their junction with the 
Belor Tagh, somewhere along their Eastern course. One 
of the half-pictorial and half-written prophecies and teachings 
attributed to Zaratusht himself, relates to that deluge which 
has transformed an inland sea into the dreary desert called 
Shamo or Gobi Desert. The esoteric key to the mysterious 
creeds flippantly called, at one time, the Sabian or Planetary 
Religion, at another, the Solar or Fire Worship, “ hangs in 
that cave,” says the legend. In it the great Prophet is repre- 
sented with a golden star on his heart and as belonging 
to that race of Ante-diluvian giants mentioned in the sacred 
books of both the Chaldeans and the Jews. It matters little 
whether this hypothesis be accepted or rejected. Since the 
rejection of it would not make the other more trustworthy, 
it was as well to mention it. 


Whatever words and deeds are noblest and best, teach me, 
O Mazda. Make my life express through Love of fellow man, through 
search for Truth, the yearnings and the prayers of my heart. Renew, 
Ahura, through the strength to serve, my life and make it as Thou 
wishest, True. 

The Highest and the Best shall come to him who, learning 
Wisdom, shall spread my message, the word of Truth, the Holy Word 
which leads to Perfection and Eternal Life. Thus Mazda’s own 
might shall come to him and grow through Vohu Mano from strength 
to strength. 

From the Ahunavaitt Gatha 


HUMAN"RELATIONSHIPS 
By C. R. GROVES 


AN is most fully human in relationship with his fellows. 

This is glimpsed in the modern scientists’ definition of 

the human species as the psycho-social level of the evolutionary 

hierarchy. Those who remember with gratitude the lectures 

of Prof. J. E. Marcault will recall that he always spoke of the 

higher mind—which is the typically human principle—as the 

social sense mind, giving consciousness of the individual in 
relation to his social group. 

Man is condemned by his very nature to an inner loneli- 
ness which can only end when the sense of personal separation 
shall have been transcended. This has truly been called ‘‘ The 
flight of the alone to the Alone”’. The full realization of the 
isolation in which each human being lives could be a very 
terrible experience. Normally it is kept hidden from full con- 
sclousness and gives rise to a constant sense of unease and 
dissatisfaction and guilt. Thus arise the fear of solitude; the 
over-gregariousness and need for company; the idle chatter 
and futile pastimes; the increasing sexual promiscuity; all of 
which are to be seen in modern society. ‘To say this is obvi- 
ously not intended to suggest that human companionship and 
communal activity are without value. They are indeed 
essential, but in relationships as in so much else, man is 
ambivalent. He is constantly driven to human intercourse by 
his inner loneliness and as constantly held back from a free 
and uninhibited reciprocity by his own fears and desires. 

If some of the motives which inhibit freedom in relation- 
ship are examined honestly and fearlessly they will be found 
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to be incredibly childish. The desire to exploit and the fear 
of being exploited—of “ giving oneself away ” ; the wish to be 
impressive and to boost one’s own ego, sometimes by denigrat- 
ing others; the tangled and confused motives; all these build a 
mask, a false personality behind which to hide, and all increase 
the sense of separateness. Some people indeed have several 
masks which are assumed according to circumstances, and 
some see themselves throughout life as playing a part like an 
actor on a stage. Feelings of superiority and inferiority also— 
both of which are rooted in egotism—add to the complications 
and tensions between individuals. There are innate differences 
in faculty and development, but each has value in the human 
hierarchy and each is necessary to the complete whole. 

If humanity is to continue to exist it is evident that in 
the course of time the barriers of mistrust and egotism and 
suspicion must be transcended. A society of individualists of 
increasing mental and technological ability carries within it 
the seeds of its own disruption. 

The practical question arises of what can be done to help 
to dissolve the barriers around oneself. It is suggested that 
the first step is self-examination. This needs a certain ability 
to dissociate oneself from personal thoughts and desires and 
motives, and to examine them objectively. One of the best 
aids to this is some simple form of meditation. Self-examina- 
tion, however, does not imply a constant introspection which 
itself can cause constraint and hesitancy. The next step is 
self-forgetfulness or self-disinterestedness. As the President has 
written in Thoughts for Aspirants (4th ed., p. 70) ‘‘ The true char- 
acter of an individual should be apparent to others and not to 
himself; it is only as we forget ourselves that we shine forth 
with our true beauty.” This self-forgetfulness can be helped 
into being by deliberately cultivating an affectionate interest in 
one’s fellows; by devotion to a cause or to God; by anything 
in short which “ takes one out of oneself”’. 
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It is sometimes possible even now to catch a fleeting 
awareness of a deep unity in which there is no possibility of 
loneliness, but the vision soon fades. One of the results of 
living with Theosophy, of studying and pondering on its truths ~ 
should be to increase the ease and spontaneity and freedom of 
human relationships. How simple and uncomplicated and 
free from tension and strain living would be if human beings 
could only meet without masks, with nothing to hide, and 
without desire for any personal gratification. Only then will 
the fully human state be reached. 


Every man is a being of two worlds: of the incorporeal world 
and of the material world . . . and it will be proved, I don’t know 
where or when, that the human soul also in this life forms an indis- 
soluble communion with all immaterial natures of the spiritual 
world, that, alternately, it acts upon and receives impressions from 
that world, of which nevertheless it is not conscious while it is still 
man and as long as everything is in perfect condition. . . Birth, 
life, death are the states of the soul only. . . Consequently, our 
body only is perishable, the essence of us is not perishable, and must 
have been existent during that time when our body had no existence. 


Kant, Dream of a Ghost-seer 


eG el ree, enlkd be GIRLOSS, 
Pee oe nen) AND THE TREE 


By HERMINE SABETAY 


Vee Cross is one of the most ancient and universal symbols 
and can be traced back to the remotest ages of humanity. 
Long before it was adopted as a religious emblem of Christian- 
ity, it had been an occult sign for Initiates of all traditions. 
It assumed various shapes: in ancient Egypt, it was the Tau 
and the ansated cross; the Greek cross was used as a secret 
mark of recognition in the Mystery schools; the Latin or 
Christian cross is of Hindu origin and has also been found in 
Egypt; the Eastern cross, the Swastika, was honored all over 
the world. All these symbols have deep mystical meanings. 

We saw that the whole of manifestation can be symbolized 
by a Spiral winding round the Cross of the Four Elements and 
that this diagram is representative of the scheme of creation. 
This last word implies the entire process of involution and 
evolution, a cyclic-spiral progression, whether it be that of 
human unfoldment or of greater cycles such as those of Races, 
Globes, Rounds and Chains. 

The figure of the spiral circuit of Life is drawn on a plane 
surface, whereas manifestation extends, for our physical vision, 
in a three-dimensional space, in the six directions called the 
cardinal points—East, West, North, South, the Zenith and the 
Nadir. It is quoted in The Secret Doctrine that “ Nature does 


1 The Spiral as a Symbol of the Universe and Man,” THe THEOo- 
sOPHIsT, October 1957. 
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not act on a flat plane; she demands space for her cosmogonic 
operations. . .” (II 273). The symbol corresponding to 
this spatial expanse is the six-armed cross, formed by two 
horizontal lines joining in a right angle and a perpendicular 
one passing through the centre of intersection.' 

Such a spatial cross is an exact representation of the 
interplay of Spirit and Matter. The vertical axis may be 
considered as the Divine Life or the string of consciousness, 
while the horizontal expansion, determined by the four 
branches, typifies matter or manifestation. According to the 
plurality of levels of existence or gradations of matter, there 
can be a series of horizontal planes at different heights of the 
central column. ‘The Spiral on the flat plane assumes in this 
case a vertical direction in the form of a helix winding round 
the upright axis and symbolizing the golden stairway of per- 
fection leading to the heights of pure Spirit. The vertical ray, 
which corresponds to the line of force of the element Fire, 
may be taken as the geometrical locus of the different bases 
of manifestation; its fiery light grows ever brighter as the 
helicoidal flow of creative energy winds upwards to ever higher 
ranges, while in the opposite direction of downward streaming 
life the dark shadows of matter become more and more 
evident. 

The horizontal branches, in each ramification of this 
“tree,” may represent the three other elements: Water, the 
Life-principle extending in the two directions of one axis, 
while the other, symbolizing the Form-side, stretching between 
the two poles of Air and Earth. This picture is in conformity 
with the fact that each vehicle or vesture of consciousness 
(upadhi) is composed of one whole Life-plane and the upper 
and lower halves of two Form-planes. The Higher Self or 
Ego is principally Buddhic life combined with higher Manas 


1 René Guénon, Le Symbolisme de la Croix. 
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and lower Atma. The two branches of the life-axis are in 
conformity with the dual nature of Buddhi in its aspects of 
Love and Wisdom. ‘The personality includes the entire astral 
plane as well as the lower mental and higher physical (etheric) 
sub-planes. The lowest step of this ladder characterizes the 
dense physical body with its solid, liquid and gaseous 
composition. 

Each horizontal crossing is also representative of the three 
gunas or qualities of matter: tamas or stability, corresponding 
to Earth, the solid state; rajas or mobility to Air; and sativa, 
the harmonizing principle, to the liquid element. Sattva, being 
also the law, is the essential aspect of the manifested worlds; 
in the psychical realm, it keeps the balance between the 
rajasic and tamasic tendencies of the mind. It is said in the 
Bhagavad-Gita (XIV 18) that those established in sativa move 
upwards, those whose quality is tamas downwards, while those 
in whom rajas, the centrifugal force, is predominant, are in 
the middle; so that we can think of the gunas as being the 
spokes of a wheel revolving round the central axis, or the 
Sacred Cross, the Swastika, turning round the immovable 
spindle of the Spirit. Sattva is, in a positive way, the aspira- 
tion towards higher levels of living, and in its negative aspect, 
the reflection of the Self. When the equilibrium between 
rajas and tamas is achieved, then sativa becomes the ascend- 
ing fire of the vertical pillar; the soul rises on the wings of 
sativa to ever higher levels of Self-realization. 

Though the image adopted here stretches from “ higher ” 
to “lower” principles, we have to remind ourselves that in 
reality there is “‘no above, as no below, but an eternal within, 
within two other withins, or the planes of subjectivity merging 
gradually into that of terrestrial objectivity. . .” (S.D., I 396). 

The Cross is generally considered as a symbol of Nature, 
‘ or of the Spirit crucified on the quaternary of manifestation ; 
yet five elements are often spoken of. This can have a double 
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meaning. In one sense, the fifth element is the origin and the 
synthesis of the four, the “ quintessence’ residing in the point 
of intersection; it is the Centre from which all proceeds, the 
primordial point or the seed of the universe, containing all 
potentialities and expanding into space. 

In another sense, the five elements are the same as the 
human principles: physical, astral, mental, buddhic and atmic. 
As is shown in a verse of the Bhagavad-Gita (VII 4): “‘ Earth, 
water, fire, air, ether, manas, buddhi and ahamkara—this 
is the eightfold division of My Nature.” The first five 
designate the field of human manifestation, the three latter 
the aspects of consciousness. And Shri Krishna pursues: “ All 
this is threaded on Me as rows of gems on astring.” We 
recognize in the string the thread-soul or sutratma which is no 
other than the luminous pillar in our spatial symbol, pene- 
trating all ranges of existence. It is also the Life-current 
of the Monad, the imperishable thread of radiance, “‘ ‘ the 
golden thread’ on which, like beads, the various Personalities 
of this Higher Ego are strung” (S.D., III 89). The “ beads ” 
correspond to the ramifications of the Life-stream, from whose 
pure and subtle Light emanate the planes of differentiated 
existence. The vertical axis with its crossing branches is 
therefore an expression of the relation between the Spiritual 
Self and its vestures or sheaths, Purusha and Prakriti, Jiva and 
Prana, force and matter. ‘The intersections mark the points 
where the Monadic Light traverses its manifestations, and 
these are the centres of man: the heart, where the Inner 
Ruler Immortal dwells; antahkarana, the meeting-place of Ego 
and personality; and the Nirvanic bridge, leading over from 
the human to the divine planes of evolution. 

The simple spatial cross formed of three lines or six 
branches may also be interpreted as a symbol of the seven 
human principles and the seven Rays. In this scheme, the 
upward pointing branch stands for Atmic will-power and the 
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First Ray; it is reflected in the downward going part reaching 
the physical plane and expressing itself in the beauty of the 
Seventh Ray. The horizontal Life-axis is symbolically con- 
nected on the one side with the comprehending love of 
Buddhi or the Second Ray and on the other with the devo- 
tional feeling of the Sixth Ray man. The radius ascribed to 
the element Air stands for the creative power of the higher 
mind and the Third Ray and is reflected in the opposite 
segment by the Fifth Ray, which is that of the lower mind 
interested in the things of the Earth. The central point of | 
intersection is the focus of antahkarana, whence the fourth 
Ray radiates out its harmony in all directions. The Rays 
being emanations of the Divine Trinity, the sevenfold cross is 
likewise an expression of the three aspects: the vertical beam 
standing for the First Logos, while the two horizontal chords 
crossing in the centre represent the conjunction of the Second 
and Third Logoi, both coming forth from the Primordial 
Father. ; 

The seven Rays or tendencies in the case of an unequally 
developed man may be represented by the same figure with 
branches of different lengths. 

In a six-armed cross, the rays of which are all at right 
angles to each other and of equal length, the scheme is that of 
the crystallographic axes of reference of the cubic system and 
especially of the octahedron, which is obtained by drawing 
straight lines between the extremities of the axes. The 
octahedron, which represents the highest possible degree of 
symmetry in crystals (gold and diamond occur in natural 
octahedral forms), consists of two pyramids placed base to 
base; the upper one is an image of the spiritual Ego, the 
lower characterizes the personality. Among the Platonic 
solids, the octahedron stands for the Fourth Ray, because its 
central square is comparable to a double-sided mirror which 
can reflect the intimations of the higher or the lower mind, 
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represented by the two pyramids. The mirror receiving 
either the intuitions of Buddhi or the desires of Kama-Manas 
is an exact image of antahkarana, the middle Manas. 

The symbol of the Cross is related to another figure 
which is perhaps even more ancient and fundamental: the 
Tree. ‘‘ The Cross and the Tree are identical and synony- 
mous in symbolism ”’ (S.D., IV 160, footnote). It is especially 
the spatial six-branched cross which presents much the same 
appearance as a tree, the perpendicular axis being the trunk 
and the horizontal ramifications the boughs. The Hebrew 
Bible tells us of the ‘ Tree of Life’ and the “ Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil,” both placed in the Garden of Eden. 
The tempter Serpent was coiled up round the trunk of the 
Tree of Knowledge. ‘This winding Serpent is exactly the 
same figure as the helicoidal spiral running round the vertical 
shaft, as said before. The picture of the Serpent and the 
Tree has been found in the traditions of many peoples in all 
parts of the world. The Secret Doctrine very often refers to 
that image. 

As a symbol, the Serpent had as many aspects and occult mean- 
ings as the Tree itself; the “ Tree of Life ” with which it was emblemati- 
cally and almost indissolubly connected (II 121). 

The Serpent of the Garden of Eden has been interpreted 
by the official Christian religion as a personification of the 
maleficent power, the Evil or the Devil (d-evil). But rightly 
understood, the symbol reveals a different sense; for the 
Serpent of the Biblical narrative was in reality Lucifer, ‘‘ the 
Harbinger of Light,” the Initiator who opened the way to the 
intellectual evolution of mankind by means of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil. It was by moving between these opposites 
that the human mind could begin to develop. Out of the 
sensations of pleasure and pain, man rose to the higher con- 
ception of a moral problem. But what is good and what is 
evil? An eternal question which is still perplexing many 
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people, and yet the ultimate answer is simple: that which 
serves the Divine Plan or the purpose of the spiritual Self is 
good; while ‘evil is coeval with Matter rent asunder from 
Spirit” (S.D., V 501); it is the life-force “‘ coalescing with 
Satan, the lower self” (V 503). 

But there is also another occult application of the snake 
symbol; for ‘Serpent’ and ‘“‘ Dragon ”’ were names given to 
the Wise Men, the Adepts or Nagas (serpents). We read in 
The Secret Doctrine: 


The primitive symbol of the serpent symbolized divine Wisdom 
and Perfection, and has always stood for psychical Regeneration and 
Immortality (I 140). 


If Jesus had considered the reptile as an emblem of evil, 
he would not have said to his disciples: ‘“‘ Be ye as wise as 
serpents.”” In ancient Egypt, high Initiates were represented 
as serpents on human legs. 

The origin of this curious denomination is given in Jszs 


Unveiled (II 293) as follows: 


The Serpent, the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and the 
Tree of Life, are all symbols transplanted from the soil of India... . 
the banyan tree, so sacred with the Hindus... . is called the Tree of 
Knowledge and the Tree of Life. Under the protecting umbrage of this 
king of the forests, the Gurus teach their pupils their first lessons on im- 
mortality and initiate them into the mysteries of life and death. 

The Serpent was revered by the Gnostic sect of the 
Ophites (from the Greek: ophis, snake) as a symbol of Christ 
and the divine Sophia (Wisdom). The same emblem of 
Christ was honored by the Templars, and a great number of 
other instances of Serpent-worship are known. 

The emblem of the Theosophical Society shows the 
Serpent in a circular form holding its tail in its mouth; in 
this shape it is a symbol of the cyclic movement of eternity. It 
is also evocative of regeneration, renewal and reincarnation, 
because “ The Universe, as also the Earth and Man, serpent- 
like, periodically cast off their old skins, to assume new ones 
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after a time of rest” (S.D., I 141). The serpent is here 
likened to the reincarnating entity, casting off the outer 
sheaths like worn-out garments. But in our future evolution 
our physical bodies are to become more and more serpent- 
like: ‘In the Seventh Race of the Fourth Round, men will 
change their skins every year and will have new toe and 
finger-nails ”’ (S.D., V 563). 

The Serpent as a cosmogonic emblem is found in the 
Hindu religion connected with Vishnu, the Second Aspect of the 
Divine Trimurti, who is depicted as resting, during the night 
of Pralaya, on the coiled-up body of the Great Cosmic Serpent 
Sesha-Ananta, a symbol of eternity. It is represented with 
seven or a thousand heads, suggesting the septenary rhythm of 
manifestation or its infinite multiplicity; sometimes it is des- 
cribed as wearing a Swastika, the sign of the continuous 
movement of creation, on its front. 

In Eastern and Western mythologies the snake is freq- 
uently found associated with healing divinities. The Brazen 
Serpent of Moses cured those who looked up to it, from the 
bitesof, the *fiery serpents ~ of the;wilderness.. In Greece; 
the reptile was a constant attribute of Asclepios (Aesculapius), 
the god of medical art, who was represented with a rod encir- 
cled by a snake, a reminiscence of the tree-and-serpent symbol. 
In Egypt, Serapis, considered as a healing deity, had also his 
sacred serpent. Isis, goddess of life and health, wore a crown 
formed of an asp. 

In Greek religion, the serpent was honored in connection 
with Pallas Athene, the goddess of Wisdom, and protecting 
divinity of Athens, who wore in the midst of her aegis the 
head of Medusa surrounded by snakes; she was also revered 
as a healing deity and her sacred serpents were kept in the 
Erechtheum and fed with honey-cakes. The famous oracle 
of Delphi was said to owe its origin to Python, a divining 
Serpent, who was defeated by the solar god Apollon. 
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A most important emblem was the Caduceus of Hermes 
(Mercury) which was formed by a rod entwined by two 
serpents; it was the magic wand of the messenger of the gods 
and had wonderful powers. It was very similar to the 
attribute of Asclepios. The caduceus is one of the most 
significant illustrations of the tree-and-serpent symbol. The 
two serpents joined together in the shape of the number 
eight (8) or the mathematical sign for infinity (00 ) signify “the 
eternal and spiral motion of cycles” (S$.D., IV 152). They 
embody the descending and ascending flow of Life, involution 
and evolution, or “good” and ‘evil’. Moreover, the 
caduceus is a representation of the spinal cord, through whose 
central channel passes the etheric current of Sushumna, while 
the positive and negative energies of Ida and Pingala are the 
two serpents winding round the stick. ‘The caduceus is also 
related to the Serpent-fire of Kundalini, which lies coiled up 
and sleeping at the base of the spine and which, when aroused, 
ascends in a serpentine path round the spinal cord towards 
the Solar Centre at the top of the head. 

In another connection the Serpent was considered as the 
embodiment of Evil. Various mythologies and _ scriptures 
refer to saviors and heroes who were victorious over reptiles, 
as Krishna overcame Kaliya, the black serpent, and danced 
upon its hood. In the Egyptian Book of the Dead appears 
the dragon Typhon or Apophis, who was worsted by Horus. 
The Greeks honored Apollon, Heracles, Perseus and Cadmos 
as victors over monsters. These pagan characters are the 
same as the Christian saints, St. Michael and St. George, 
who slew the dragon by transpiercing it with a spear (the shaft 
of heavenly Light). The killing of the dragon Fafnir by the 
German hero Sigurd or Siegfried is another example of this 
allegory. The reptiles are meant to illustrate the pernicious in- 
fluence of the physical personality; the slayers of dragons typify 
the soul triumphing over the passions of the lower nature, 
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passing thus through the gate of Initiation. These heroic adven- 
tures remind us of the words of the Bhagavad-Gita (III 43): 
‘Restraining the self by the Setr, slay thou, O mighty- 
armed, the enemy in the form of desire, difficult to overcome.” 

The victory over the shadowy self is the sense of ‘ evolu- 
tion,’ a word that means disentanglement or uncoiling. An 
emblem of the reverse process of involution may be seen in the 
well-known group of Laocoén and his two sons encircled by the 
monstrous marine serpent, interpreted as the Divine Triangle, 
the Monad, painfully entangled in the spiral coils of materiality. 

In some ancient legends the serpent or dragon is associat- 
ed with the tree and appears as the guardian of hidden 
treasures. The marvellous garden of the Hesperides was 
famous for a tree bearing golden apples (a striking analogy to 
the Tree of Eden), the access to which was, defended by a 
huge dragon; the monster was killed and the precious fruits 
conquered by Heracles. Similar is the story of the Golden 
Fleece, which was suspended on a beech in the forest of 
Colchis and was guarded by a terrifying dragon; it was Jason 
who, with the magic help of Medea, won the treasure. The 
invaluable prize in these allegories is no other than the secret 
of the Tree of Life or the conquest of immortality after the 
complete triumph over the dark forces which man bears within 
himself; the terrestrial attractions personified by “‘ Satan” (a 
name which means adversary), must be defeated by him who 
would gain the golden fruit of the Tree of Life. The key that 
opens the gate to immortality is the “‘ Knowledge of Good 
and Evil”. | 

In some religions of the past, “Tree of Life” or ‘“‘ Tree 
of Righteousness’? were names given to Initiates. In the 
Hebrew Bible, those ahead of humanity are compared to 
mighty trees, as in the ninety-second Psalm: “‘ The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar 
in Lebanon.” 
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In the Sephirotical Tree of the Kabbalah we can recog- 
nize the Life-Tree in the middle of the two side columns 
standing for the opposites, the two pillars Boaz and Jachin 
of King Solomon’s Temple. 

The Celestial Tree was a common emblem with all Aryan 
peoples. In Scandinavian mythology we find the gigantic 
ash tree Yggdrasil sustaining the whole world. An enormous 
snake called Midgard is continually gnawing its roots, while 
the three Norns, goddesses of destiny, maintain its vitality by 
watering it with a sacred fountain. Between these balancing 
forces of regeneration and dissolution, the world-tree preserves 
its existence and extends its branches over the universe. The 
whole picture presents the Tree of Life and Good and Evil, 
symbolized by the fountain and the serpent. 

The Greek Tree of Life is connected with the myth of 
the nymph Melia (the Greek name for ash tree) and her son 
Phoroneus, who is said to have brought the heavenly fire from 
the top of the tree down to humanity, very much like 
Prometheus. The Druids worshipped their Divinity under 
the form of an oak tree, shaped into a cross. 

In Masonry, the Tree of Life Eternal is the Acacia, the 
wood of which is said to be incorruptible. 

The Eastern tradition conveys to us still another image. 
The Bhagavad-Gita (XV 1-2) describes the Ashvattha, the 
indestructible tree, having its roots above and its branches 
below. The Secret Doctrine (II 123) says with regard to it: 

The Tree was reversed, and its roots were generated in Heaven 


and grew out of the Rootless Root of All-Being. Its trunk grew and 
developed . . . it shot out crossways its luxuriant branches . . . till they 


touched the terrestrial plane. 

The trunk of this heavenly Tree of Life is identical with 
the radiant pillar of the spatial cross, spreading out the 
co-ordinates of the planes of existence. The branches and 
the foliage at the bottom symbolize the terrestrial region of 
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the unreal, of darkness and of death, while the higher part 
of the stem and the roots, planted in the celestial soil, radiate 
the Light of immortal Life. 

In the following quotations from The Secret Doctrine, the 
Ashvattha is likened to the divine Ray of the Monad: 

For the Monad manifested on earth by the incarnating Ego is 
that which is called the Tree of Life Eternal, that can only be approached 
by eating the fruit of knowledge, the Knowledge of Good and Evil, or 
of Gwosis, Divine Wisdom (V 493), [It is] that eternal trunk whose 
sap throws out millions of personalities, like leaves from its branches, 
leaves which wither, die and fall at the end of their season. These 
personalities bud, blossom forth and expire, some ,without leaving a 


trace behind, others after commingling their own life with that of the 
parent stem (V 496). 


We read further in the Bhagavad-Gita (XV 3-4): “ This 
strongly rooted Ashvattha having been cut down by the 
unswerving weapon of non-attachment, that path beyond may 
be sought, treading which there is no return.”” When a man 
is climbing heavenwards in search of the Self, he is leaving 
behind him, by progressive detachment from the not-Self, 
the shadowy lower branches of material existence which he cuts 
down with the sword of discrimination. This is also the 
destruction of anéahkarana which should occur only “ when 
we are indissolubly linked with the essence of the Divine Mind ”’ 
(S. D., V 498). The pilgrim ascends higher and higher, 
the self retreating ever within, until he reaches the roots of 
the mystical Tree, growing out of the One Unmanifested Life; 
and then the luminous pillar is reabsorbed in its source and 
ultimate Being. 


TOWARDS THE ETERNAL 
By ROBERTO HACK 


eo desire to penetrate into the wherefore of Life with 
; its formidable and wonderful mysteries has served at 
all times as a strong stimulus for a continuous search after 
Truth. 

The thirst for truth is a holy aspiration of each soul, a 
fundamental characteristic of the human being who is awaken- 
ing to self-consciousness. Freeing himself from his primitive 
unconsciousness, he attains gradually to self-consciousness— 
painfully tries to ascend the steep side of the mountain in 
order to reach the top so that he may be able to command 
a more spacious horizon. 

If we contemplate the splendid view of universal evolution 
as it appears in the light of the knowledge attained by modern 
science in its different branches, it becomes clearer and clearer 
to us, through a strict examination of the facts, that the essen- 
tial factor of evolution is a kind of mysterious, interior, creative 
impulse, an original and indefinite “ vztal rush”’. 

This “ vital rush,” this ‘‘ spiritual energy,”’ belongs to an 
inherent principle, which is life, intelligence and matter, but 
transcends life, intelligence and matter, in the past, in the 
present, and in the future; which contains, presupposes and 
procreates them, so to speak, at the same time that they are 
realizing and objectifying themselves. 

The necessity for this essential factor, this “ vital rush,” 
has been admirably brought into evidence in the work of 
Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, through a very scrupulous 
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and analytical examination of facts and through precise, 
logical and brilliant reasoning. 

In his conception of the creative process, consciousness is 
everywhere present as the original and fundamental reality, 
in a thousand different degrees of tension and under an 
infinite variety of rhythms. For Bergson, the “ vital rush” 
consists of an unceasing and perpetual creative necessity; Life, 
even in its humblest stage, already constitutes a spiritual activ- _ 
ity; and its effort throws off a current of ascending realization, 
which, in its turn, determines the opposite current of matter. 
Thus reality resolves itself into a double movement of ascent 
and descent. Only the former, which translates and expresses 
an inner work of creative growth, lasts eternally; the latter 
would be almost instantaneous, like a spring, but the one 
imposes its rhythm on the other. ‘Thus, from this point of 
view, Spirit and matter no longer appear as two opposite 
things, static terms of an immovable antithesis, but rather as 
two opposite directions of movement: tension and release, so 
that under certain conditions, instead of Spirit and matter, 
we ought to use the words, spiritualization and materialization. 

On this subject, it is interesting to notice the great resem- 
blance that exists between the ideas of this philosopher, Bergson, 
and the Theosophical teachings contained in The Secret Doctrine 
of H. P. Blavatsky. In this work it is said that the history of 
the universe, or what we call a whole, cyclic evolution, is 
developed in two phases: first, a descending phase, during 
which Spirit materializes itself, then an ascending phase, dur- 
ing which matter spiritualizes itself. 

The unknown ! What a mysterious fascination the un- 
known has for the human being, and what a universal im- 
pulse of research and investigation proceeds from it ! It may 
be said that our present epoch is characterized by the dis- 
covery of most subtle and mysterious forces of Nature, by a 
bold advance into the mysterious and occult recesses of the 
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universe. Science borders, as it were, on the edge of the king- 
dom of the invisible and is striving, step by step, to penetrate 
into it. The most eminent men in the world, scientists and 
philosophers—physicians, mathematicians, astronomers, physio- 
logists and psychologists—are intensifying their efforts and re- 
search, and are developing a conception which is increasingly 
removed from the mechanistic and materialistic interpretation 
of the universe that predominated years ago, giving a tran- 
scendental vision of the fundamental Reality as a unique 
Reality underlying the phenomenal world. 

The misconceptions of scientists that were widespread in 
the past, which considered philosophical and metaphysical 
views as useless speculation, have now been overcome. The 
progress of philosophy has been as remarkable and continuous 
as that of science. The history of philosophy may appear as 
a succession of systems without meaning only to those who 
have not tried to penetrate its inmost essence. The meaning 
of the apparent physical realities of the phenomenal world has 
been a continuous object of investigation for the philosophers. 

Philosophy has rightly pointed out that it cannot accept 
as truth the concept of the visible and tangible world 
presented by the physical sciences; for it is not enough that 
it be proved by laboratory researches, nor that it be partly 
approved by practical experience; but that it must be in- 
telligible and true to our entire experience and above all to 
our conscious relationship with it. 

The wonderful and rapid progress attained in pats field of 
scientific discoveries during the first half of our century has 
resulted in a realization of the unity in diversity of the physical 
world, ascertained in an experimental manner, clear and 
scientific; it has led our greatest physicians, mathematicians 
and astronomers, as well as physiologists and psychologists, 
to look for an imner meaning of things, to understand 
that without a philosophy which takes into consideration 
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experience as a whole in an effort to penetrate the inmost 
and essential wherefore of life, one could never reach the 
fundamental ultimate reality. 

Contemporary physics has almost overcome the eternal 
problem of the duality of energy and matter by experiment- 
ally proving how matter can convert itself into radiant 
energy, while modifications of the prodigious velocity of 
ether constitute protons and electrons, and thus matter. 
This leads us to realize that the physical world, visible, 
tangible and objective as it generally appears to us, is only 
the appearance of a more profound essential reality. The 
universe known to us is simply the universe as it appears to 
us in our consciousness, as we perceive it, and thus is only a 
human interpretation, one-sided and imperfect, of a reality; 
and there does not exist in the final analysis any real separate 
existence for any of us, person or thing, as our physical senses 
illusorily lead us to believe, for we are only parts of an 
indivisible whole. 

But will man ever be able to penetrate the last, funda- 
mental Reality, will he be able really to know the mystery 
of Life which is, as outlined in our visions, inexpressibly grand 
and imposing? Who can guide us towards that spiritual 
Reality which is the only Reality? 

In order to answer these questions which arise spontane- 
ously from the depths of our consciousness when faced with the 
growing wonders which the universe gradually reveals to us, 
it is necessary to understand the particular position of science 
and philosophy and their respective fields. Undoubtedly, the 
task of science is to observe and study the objective facts and 
phenomena as they appear to our sense-perceptions, to make a 
careful and methodical analysis and co-ordination of the in- 
finite multiplicities of forms in the exterior world, by studying 
their behavior, their functions and their mutual inter-relations. 
The work of the scientist does not consist in discovering the 
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reason for the existence of things, but rather the manner in 
which these things appear to us and how they function. He 
begins his research by starting from a working hypothesis, 
which is useful since it gives a logical and coherent explanation 
of facts experimentally observed, and also foretells up to a 
certain point other facts to be verified. When a new order of 
facts is observed which the existent hypothesis is not able to 
explain, a new hypothesis or theory is formulated and takes 
the place of the preceding one which has now proved inade- 
quate. Thus each new theory represents an advancement, 
since it is larger and more comprehensive than the former, 
and consequently throws more light on the explanations given 
as to the way in which the phenomena observed are unfolding. 

The aim of philosophy, on the other hand, is to seek and 
discover the reason for the existence of things; it speaks of the 
“principles”? and of the “ultimate Realities,’ which are the 
cause and the eternal basis of our world. Philosophy is re- 
search into Life, a research into the ultimate Reality; it tries 
to penetrate the real and essential nature of being, as well as 
that of the relationship existing between our consciousness 
and the world around us, between our consciousness and 
Absolute Reality. 

The most eminent scientists and thinkers of today are 
in agreement with this idea. They recognize that no exterior 
realities exist for our consciousness, whether in relation to 
the knowledge of Nature or in relation to the problem of the 
Absolute. They admit explicitly or implicitly that it is the 
“task of philosophy to guide us towards that spiritual Reality 
which is the only Reality” (J. B.S. Haldane). Since philosophy 
is the search for Life, if we wish to penetrate the principle of 
Life itself, it can be done only through our consciousness, by 
putting ourselves—through an attitude of profound intuition— 
in harmony and sympathy with the universal current of life; 
then only it will be realized that our individual “ vital rush” 
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is, as Bergson says, only an individualization of the “ universal 
vital rush,” a self-conscious fragment of Universal Life. 

Thus, whereas the scientific method consists of an 
observation of external phenomena, the philosophical method 
consists of a deep introspection of our consciousness. The 
scientist will always be obliged to turn to philosophy in 
order to attain some knowledge of the ultimate and supreme 
Reality, whereas the philosopher will be forced to turn to 
science in order to know the infinite and changing aspects of 
the world of forms, the marvels of the living mechanisms 
which Nature presents to us and the marvellous manner in 
which they function, and also for a practical application of 
the forces of Nature to the material benefit of humanity. 

Hence, no antagonism should exist between the two; we 
need rather the right evaluation of their respective fields of 
action, the understanding that each integrates and comple- 
ments the other and that both are equally necessary in order 
to understand the world and to learn to behave wisely both 
in individual and collective life. 

Now, bearing in mind this clear and definite tendency of 
modern thought, what is the position of Theosophy and what 
is its contribution to the spiritual evolution of humanity ? 

The essential meaning of the word ‘‘ Theosophy ’’ is 
“Divine Wisdom” or “Supreme Knowledge,” which is 
experience or inner realization of the Divine, of the ultimate 
reality of Life, of Truth. It is a realization of the Divine 
Spirit, the Self in man, it is the knowledge of the Eternal 
One, the Supreme, and a conscious realization of the Unity 
of Life. 

Theosophy is also presented as a complex of funda- 
mental truths regarding the material and spiritual worlds, 
the nature of their inhabitants, and the spiritual evolution 
of man and of Nature. Ever since the beginning of human 
life on this planet, investigations have been undertaken 
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into the nature and origin of natural forces in action in 
the world of phenomena. There has been a continuous 
succession of investigators, and the results of their work 
have been conserved and transmitted from one generation to 
another. Thus there is a vast accumulation of precious 
knowledge which has been made gradually accessible whether 
through the illumination of the mind and the flashes of intui- 
tion of our great scientists and thinkers, or through Theo- 
sophical works. There is no doubt that Theosophical science 
can contribute greatly to the sciences by rendering accessible 
its knowledge of worlds beyond the physical. 

Theosophical science maintains that this physical world 
is not the only one which can be scientifically examined, but 
that other worlds exist, consisting of matter subtler than the 
physical, which can also be investigated by means of certain 
faculties of perception, usually called occult or supernormal 
senses, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, psychometry, and 
so on. It affirms the possibility of consciously directing one’s 
emotional and mental forces, and of developing new faculties 
through which one can scientifically study those worlds, 
_ thereby opening to mankind unlimited fields for research. 

Several Theosophical works describing the results of 
investigations made into those invisible worlds have already 
been published, not so much in the hope that scientists 
might accept at once the facts seen and confirmed by these 
investigators of the invisible planes, but with the purpose of 
setting forth these discoveries in order that when, in a more 
or less near future, scientists begin to discover what the 
above-mentioned investigators have already seen, they may 
be convinced of the scientific basis of their similar search and 
recognize its reality. 

From these sources each one can draw that part of Divine 
Knowledge which it is possible for him to grasp and interpret. 
In studying Theosophy, each of us must be his own interpreter ; 
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each one must reach his own illumination. Truth cannot be 
imposed on anyone; to believe or not that a truth is a truth 
depends solely on whether one sees it as real or not, depends 
upon personal experience; and one can only reach it through 
the judgment of reason, through an ardent study of the subject 
and, above all, through intuition. 

If we ask the scientists themselves how they arrived at 
their discoveries, or at their most ingenious inventions, the 
reply is that, generally, in a “ flash of intuition” they per- 
ceived the solution of their problems, and this would be later 
confirmed by experiment. 

Intuition is the vision, the immediate perception, of truth, 
which suddenly illumines the darkness of our intellect and 
gives us the immovable certitude of truth. 

We might, then, consider the two aspects which Theosophy 
presents to us—the knowledge of the invisible side of man and 
Nature and the inner, intuitive realization of the Divine— 
respectively as the continuation of science and philosophy 
on higher planes. 

Investigation or research through supernormal - senses 
takes science to the subtler worlds of matter, and so 
gives us valuable information regarding the nature of those 
worlds and their inhabitants, and about the wonderful func- 
tioning of the visible and invisible universe, through the 
eternal concatenation of cause and effect in the physical 
as well as in the emotional and mental worlds. It presents 
to us an imposing picture of cyclic evolution in its different 
phases and subsequent changes since the origin of matter, 
bringing us, as ‘it were, face to face with the mystery of 
creation. 

But the more we feel that Nature is only “ the garment 
of God,” and that the phenomena of Nature are “ His lan- 
guage,” as Giordano Bruno has said, the more our souls 
are filled with a profound emotion and admiration before the 
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wonders and mysteries of the universe, the more imperiously 
there arises in our consciousness the necessity of an answer, 
of an understanding of the why of things, the desire to attain 
to the Source of Life, the Eternal Supreme Reality! 

We then feel certain that to attain to the ultimate living 
Truth, it is not enough to question the changeable world 
of objects and phenomena, but rather is it necessary to delve 
into the inmost sanctuary of our consciousness, to penetrate 
into the depths of our being. 

The words of the Christ, “the Kingdom of God is 
within you,” are now immediately illumined by a new shining 
light; we begin to understand the true value of Theosophy, 
which essentially signifies an znner realization of the Divine, of the 
Self in man, essentially one with the Eternal Supreme Reality. 

To reach this supreme realization the intellect is no 
longer sufficient: God is beyond and above reason. The 
only way to know Him and commune with Him is to go 
within—as mentioned above. To this purpose we must 
employ the new faculty of knowledge which is now emerging 
in the human consciousness, namely, intuition. Intuition is the 
immediate knowledge of the spiritual current which con- 
stitutes our real Self, the complete Self, by which we recognize 
and feel ourselves really as “ self-conscious ” fragments of the 
Universal Life, fragments that can never be separated from 
it. The fundamental concept of Theosophy, the Unity of 
Life, and the principle of Universal Brotherhood deriving from 
it, are the direct results of this realization. 

Theosophy goes beyond simple, intellectual speculation, 
since it is the intuition of the Universal Self, and leads us to 
a knowledge of the world of Reality; therefore, it can rightly 
be called a real philosophy of life, capable of resolving 
fundamental problems in the light of living truth, guiding us 
‘‘from the unreal to the Real, from darkness to Light, from 
death to Immortality’. 


« 
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In Theosophy we find the synthesis of all the particular 
intuitions; we find in it the realization of that union and 
co-operation of science, religion and philosophy which is 
desired and considered a necessity by the greatest modern 
thinkers. Theosophy is capable of guiding us rightly along 
the difficult path of our daily life, because it is rooted in the 
depths of our consciousness in the form of living experience 
and realization of truth. Theosophy brings us, through our 
effort of intense concentration and introspection, into contact 
with the only Whole that we can know and conceive of, the 
Whole of our being, the powerful stream of the life of our Spirit, 
indivisibly one, in essence, with the Universal Spirit or Life! 

The manifested world then appears to us simply as one of 
the aspects of the Absolute; the Absolute appears to us to be, 
at the same time, the One and the Manifold; in It, all is 
contained, and even the most infinitesimal portion of matter 
is an indivisible part of this living Unity. 

Life, the breath of the entire universe, manifests itself, 
then, as an Eternal Becoming, an eternal creative rhythm, as 
the song of Life, the song of the Eternal. ‘‘ Every creature, 
every object, every event, is for us a particular note in the 
wonderful symphony of the Universe.”’ 

In the light of the Eternal, of the comprehension of the 
Reality, the entire meaning of the outer world and of our 
humble daily life becomes completely transformed; our soul 
assumes a new attitude, which will lead us gradually to peace 
and liberation. According to Annie Besant: 


Once you have placed your feet upon the rock of Eternity, the 
waves of time shall break themselves against the rock, but they shall 
not succeed in overturning you from the place where you stand. To 
live in the Eternal means to be above the stream of time, so that nothing 
may shake that calm serenity of him in whose heart the Eternal 
ever abides, 


~ ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
rane recent 


By D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


| ayaa are being published, and at least one exhibition 

is being arranged this year in London in order to 
**“ commemorate the centenary of the first publication ” on the 
subject of evolution by Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel 
Wallace. One such book, somewhat curiously, is apparently 
issued by the British Museum (Natural History) and may be 
purchased at Her Majesty’s Stationery Office in Oxford Street, 
London, which is also given the name of “ Government 
Publications’’. The series of exhibits “illustrating evolution ”’ 
at the British Museum, we are told, ‘‘ will remain on per- 
manent exhibition to assist visitors to the Museum and students 
to acquire a grasp of the main principles involved in this 
epoch-making contribution to science ’’. 

On the tenth page of the British Museum’s book, Evolu- 
tion, it is stated that Darwin was able to formulate a complete 
theory “ providing a rational explanation of the causes as well 
as the fact of evolution in plants and animals,” and that that 
is ‘formally based on four propositions which he knew to be 
true, and three deductions which are now also known to 
be true”’. | 

These are: ‘“‘(1) Organisms produce a far greater number 
of reproductive cells than ever give rise to mature individuals. 
(2) The numbers of individuals in species remain more or less 
constant. (3) Therefore there must be a high rate of mortality. 
(4) The individuals as a species are not all identical, but show 
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variations in all characters. (5) Therefore some variants will 
succeed better and others less well in the competition for 
survival, and the parent of the next generation will be 
naturally selected from among those members of the species 
that show variation in the direction of more effective adapta- 
tion to the conditions of their environment. (6) Hereditary 
resemblance between parent and oflspring is a fact. (7) There- 
fore subsequent generations will maintain and improve on the 
degree of adaptation realized by their parents by gradual 
change.” 

The paragraph which immediately follows the enumera- 
tion of the above propositions claims that “ this is the formal 
theory of evolution by natural selection, first announced 
jointly on 1 July, 1858, by Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace 
who had, again independently, come to the identical con- 
clusion. It represents a step in knowledge comparable to 
Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation.” 

The Secret Doctrine (IV 218) says: 

Natural! Selection . . . is merely a convenient phrase for describing 
the mode in which the survival of the fit and the elimination of the unfit 
among organisms are brought about by the struggle for existence. Every 
group of organisms tends to multiply beyond the means of subsistence 
... [and] the “‘struggle to obtain enough to eat and to escape being eaten”” 
added to the environmental conditions—necessitates a perpetual weeding 
out of the unfit. 

So far, so good. However, a further and much bigger 
claim is made on page 31 of the book. It is to the effect that 
**so soundly was the theory of evolution by natural selection 
grounded [by Darwin and Wallace, apparently] that research 
does nothing but confirm the links in its chain of evidence 
and the inferences to be drawn from them. Its field has 
extended from the explanation of the production of plants and 
animals to every aspect of the intellectual life of man, and it 
would be imprudent to doubt that its greatest triumph may 
yet lie in the highest aspects of that life.” 
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On that claim perhaps we may adduce the state- 
‘ment in The Secret Doctrine (Il 46) which claims that the 
“ancients . . . were far better acquainted with the fact of 
evolution itself, embracing both its physical and _ spiritual 
aspects, than we are now’. The spiritual aspects of evolution 
are not yet above our present horizons. 

If we espouse a theory of evolution worthy of the name 
should we not include the world of the minerals, as well as 
those of the plants and animals, as The Secret Doctrine more 
than once points out? And do not the Stanzas upon which 
The Secret Doctrine is based “give an abstract formula which 
can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to all evolution: to that of our 
tiny Earth, to that of the Chain of Planets of which that Earth 
forms one, to the Solar Universe to which that Chain belongs 
and soon, in an ascending scale, till the mind reels and is 
exhausted in the effort’? (I 85) 

Not much was known, it is said in Evolution, ‘‘ about the 
laws of heredity ”’ at the time when Darwin wrote. Mendelian 
genetics apparently have altered things in that respect. We 
find that Natural Selectionists have in the course of time 
rejected Mendelian genetics as the source of variation, and 
on the other hand, the Mendelian geneticists, “‘ knowing that 
their mutations were the only source of heritable variation, 
thought that as they showed wide discontinuous steps and 
arose suddenly and apparently without long-continued selec- 
tion, (that) selection was inoperative in evolution and they 
rejected it”. A way out of the two points of views is rather 
arbitrarily given in the following quotations given on page 16, 
or it would seem as if they are so given: 

‘“‘ Mutations are chemical changes in the gene-molecule, and 
since chemical stability is not absolute, the puzzle about muta- 
tions is not so much that they occur as that they occur so 
infrequently. This ignorance of the causes which determine 


the directions in which mutations take place, if such causes 
4 
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indeed exist, is, strange to relate, no handicap to the under- 
standing of the mechanism of evolution, because 2 zs selection, 
not mutation, that determines the direction of evolution. . . . It is 
natural selection, not mutation, that has governed the direction 
as well as the amount of evolution. . . . From the evidence 
provided by genetics, natural selection is the only mechanism 
capable of explaining evolution.” 

To knock this particular nail more firmly on the head we 
are told that “‘ the effects of natural selection are the reverse 
of chance when considered ex post facto; they are rigorously 
determined and what they have done is to channel random 
variation into adaptive directions and thereby simulate the 
appearance of purposive change. This is why natural selection 
has been paradoxically defined as ‘ a mechanism for generating 
an exceedingly high degree of improbability’.” After that 
firm and uncompromising assertion it is not surprising to be 
given Ray Lankester’s romantic view that “all beauty of 
living things, it seems, is due to Nature’s selection, and not 
only all beauty of color and form, but that beauty of behavior 
and excellence of inner quality which we call ‘ goodness’ ”’. 

To the writer of this article there is as much justification 
for the view of Manley Hopkins who in Pied Beauty sang: 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-color as a brinded cow; 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


That view at least is not presented to us in the guise of a 
scientific dogma. 


AN ERA OF CHALLENGE 
By E. NORMAN PEARSON 


| peta whose physical life span has stretched across the 
unfolding picture of the twentieth century, from its 
beginning until now, have probably seen more outstanding 
historical events engraved upon the records of time than have 
any who lived before them. They have had to make many 
adjustments to the changing conditions of life, to discard the 
old and take on the new, and to accomplish these adaptations 
with an urgency that has never been necessary before. From 
whatever point of view we look at the modern world, it must 
be admitted that we are living in a wonderful age. Life has 
become filled with perpetual challenge and, therefore, with 
perpetual opportunity. 
| But, to the Theosophist, perhaps above all others, these 
should be really thrilling days, for amid the verbal thunders 
of the ‘‘ cold-war,” the threats of world-conflagration, hydro- 
gen bombs, guided missiles and man-made moons, through 
the whole gamut of human follies and dangers which seem 
to face him on every hand, he should be able to perceive, 
in vivid contrast, evidence that the Plan is going forward, 
step by step, regardless of the obvious fact that the whole 
of mankind is literally walking “in the valley of the shadow 
of death”’. 

For years science has been building a mechanical world 
in the minds of men; but science now has utterly destroyed 
that world and has itself dealt a death-blow to materialism 
fom which materialism can never recover. For, from these 
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advances, there is arising a rapidly increasing knowledge of 
the invisible, which rests upon demonstrable facts and logic. 
that cannot be confounded. The reality of invisible things 
is now readily accepted and such grave doubts have been 
thrown upon the reliability of purely sensory evidence, once 
the final criterion of truth for every form of knowledge, 
that the gate which leads to the beyond has been thrown 
wide open and deeper penetrations into the hitherto unknown 
territories which lie outside sense-perception continue with 
unabated speed. So it should not be difficult for anyone 
who is familiar with Theosophical ideas to realize that such 
advances in knowledge are a definite preparation of men’s 
minds for still deeper things to come and are doing nothing 
less than paving the way for a world-wide reception of the 
truths of the Ancient Wisdom, so that its teachings will 
eventually become universally known and understood, and more 
deeply and solidly established than ever before. Here, then, is 
convincing evidence to show that advancing knowledge of 
material things has a valuable place in the furtherance of 
the Great Plan. 

But, there is more. 

In spite of these significant facts, it is still believed by 
many that the great advances in knowledge that we are 
now witnessing can contribute little or nothing to man’s 
spiritual development, since they are all along the lines of 
material progress. In fact, it is even suggested that they are 
barriers in the way of his spiritual progress. It must be 
conceded that there is an element of truth in these statements,, 
for they may have such an effect if they are considered to 
be an end rather than the means towards an end. Even a 
virtue may change into a vice if it becomes our master. How- 
ever, it is hard to believe that the Great Ones who guide our 
evolution would permit material advances to take place in 
such lavish profusion unless, somewhere hidden within them, 
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there was not a deep spiritual purpose. Let us look a little 
below the surface of these events. Spirit and Matter, we are 
told in the ancient records, are co-equal though opposite 
polarities in manifestation of the One Reality which lies behind 
them both. Then, does it. not follow, as a natural corollary 
to this that religion and science, similarly, must be equally 
necessary to the progress of humanity, though their activities 
seem to lie in exactly opposite directions? Grave errors have 
been committed in the name of both of these branches of 
thought. Religions have waged cruel wars and sciences have 
made wars more deadly. But these facts do not change the 
value of pure religion and pure science to mankind. It is 
their abuse and not their use which has caused so much 
suffering. It is generally conceded that a world-brotherhood, 
to form a nucleus of which the Theosophical Society was 
founded, is the greatest need of our times. Undoubtedly it is 
the only alternative to world chaos, the only effective defence 
against the modern weapons of mass destruction. We must 
learn to live together or we shall die together. How then can 
the Society’s first Object be implemented by action and man- 
kind be brought together to pursue together the right objectives 
of physical existence? One of the most important laws of 
Nature, one which is applicable to every realm of effort, is 
given in Light on the Path: ‘Seek out the way by retreating 
within,” and ‘‘Seek out the way by advancing boldly without.” 
Do not these words point out once more that we must 
seek out the way by applying both religious precepts and 
scientific laws? With this thought in mind, let us examine 
a few well-known facts to see if we can observe indications 
of the Plan in action, where superficial observation might 
make an opposite impression. 

Two or three centuries ago, few men knew, except on 
hearsay, what was happening a hundred miles from their 
homes and then only long after the events had taken place. 
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Knowledge of other lands was fragmentary and distorted and 
other people were thought of as strange; even mysterious. 
The mass of humanity had no contact with other men, except 
those who dwelt in their immediate vicinity. Travel was 
arduous, extremely dangerous and only a few hardy souls 
ventured far afield, usually for purposes of trade, in pursuit 
of knowledge or mere adventure. Under such conditions we 
can readily see that a world-brotherhood was an impossibility. 
How could such a union be consummated with men so com- 
pletely separated from each other? Oceans, mountains and 
great open spaces of land formed an almost impassable barrier, 
and only the most sporadic contacts took place between. 
nations which were isolated in this manner. 

Moving forward now a little in time, we find the picture 
is beginning to change. At the time of the founding of the 
Theosophical Society, eighty-two years ago, men and freight 
were being transported for considerable distances across land. 
areas by the railways of some countries. A few steamships. 
had begun to plough their way across the seas and oceans. 
Some imaginative minds were speculating upon the possibil- 
ities of human flight. Electric lights were beginning to 
appear in the cities. ‘Telescopes and microscopes were sup- 
plementing man’s vision and disclosing things larger and 
smaller and further away than the eye could see. And, 
let it be noted, because of these advances barriers of isolation 
were being broken down, men were mixing with each other 
more and learning to know each other better, and the world 
in which each individual lived was growing larger as the 
years passed by. 

Coming now to the world of today, we are confronted 
with such fundamental and spectacular advances in knowledge 
that we are almost overwhelmed by it all. For this we can 
see: physically, the plan for One World has advanced so far 
that it almost seems to be complete! Most of the nations of 
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the world have been tied together with well-nigh inseparable 
bonds through commercial enterprises. Their products are 
widely distributed and in many ways they have become 
dependent upon each other, the specialities of each nation 
enriching the living standards of many other nations. Mighty 
ocean liners are transporting men and materials across the 
wide oceans by the thousands every day. Travel now is 
cheap, comfortable and safe. Aeroplanes fly through the air 
at terrific speeds, bearing travellers onward to distant desti- 
nations. Trains and automobiles are moving their human 
burdens from place to place, bringing people together into 
constant and close contact for an infinitude of purposes which 
demand action and reaction of every conceivable kind. World 
news agencies are gathering information in every land and 
transmitting it rapidly to all others. Radio brings news from 
the ends of the earth almost as it is happening. Motion 
pictures and television are enabling the nations to see and 
hear the great men and women of their own and distant 
lands, and the cultures, customs, activities and even the 
voices of our brothers across the seas can be seen and heard 
in the comfortable precincts of the theatre or the home. All 
these great achievements are rapidly breaking down the last 
vestiges of national barriers, distance is being annihilated and 
time is no longer the tyrant that it used to be. And who can 
say what tomorrow will reveal ? 

Can we not see that, little though those by whom these 
things were brought about may have realized what was really 
taking place, science has now provided the physzcal conditions 
by means of which a brotherhood of men may be brought 
into being. How could there be such a brotherhood until 
some means had been discovered by which they could be 
brought together to work together and come to know and 
understand each other? Isolation and practical brotherhood 
are incompatible within the social structure of mankind. 
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So, we have sought the way “ by advancing boldly with- 
out”? and have almost found it. Now, with an equal deter- 
mination and fearlessness we must seek out the way “‘ by 
retreating within ”’. 

Here the unique role that the Theosophical Society can 
play in the immediate future clearly reveals itself. Was it by 
chance that the Society was founded at the very time when 
the new concepts of matter which led to the conditions of 
today were in their early formative stages? Or was it by 
design? Is there any connection between the two outstanding 
facts: (1) that scientific development was designed to liberate 
for mankind the most powerful physical force that has ever 
been known, and (2) that the revival of the Ancient Wisdom, 
which was planned to take place synchronously, was by its 
very nature designed to place before mankind the greatest 
spirttual force ever known, a recognition of the Divinity of 
Man and the fact of his spiritual evolution? The manner in 
which these two facts complement each other makes it difficult 
to think of their relationship as being merely coincidental. 

The Theosophical Society, we know, offers a common 
meeting-ground for both religion and science and, through its 
world-wide organization and the nature of the Objects for 
which it was founded, it is equipped to make a powerful 
contribution to the spiritual development that is now vitally 
needed to balance the material accomplishments already made. 
Physical science will never make men brotherly; but it has 
brought them together so that they may learn from each other 
how to become brotherly. Physical science will never make 
men spiritual; but it has enriched and diversified the circum- 
stances under which every man must live so that they will call 
forth the sleeping God dwelling within his heart. Physical 
science will never show men Truth; but those who seek for 
Truth in such fields of investigation have given us a noble 
example of how to seek. Their tenacity, one-pointedness and 
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readiness to discard all previous concepts when confronted 
with new facts, are worthy of emulation. 

A great Teacher has written: “It is not physical pheno- 
mena, however wonderful, that can explain to man his origin, 
let alone his ultimate destiny, or the relation of the mortal to 
the immortal, of the temporary to the eternal. New ideas 
have to be planted in clean places, for these ideas touch upon 
the most momentous subjects—the relation of the phenomenal 
to the noumenal and to comprehend the latter we must under- 
stand the former.” So, in the phenomenal world we can gain 
glimpses which point to us greater things; but we must not 
stay with the phenomenal, thinking it to be the Real. 

Today we know that the issue of peace or war hangs 
precariously in the balance, and the scales could be turned 
irrevocably in either direction by even the smallest thought or 
act. While the advances in material knowledge have been 
taking place, the Theosophical Society has been developing its 
strength and clarifying its vision. More than ever before 
the value of Theosophy, as a practical aid to the solution 
of the problems before mankind, is being recognized and 
stressed. Theosophy, with its religious idealism founded upon 
the basic truths that underlie the esoteric teachings of 
all religions, its appreciation of the value of a knowledge of 
material laws to the Spiritual Man while in the physical world, 
and its balanced synthesis of them both into a practical philos- 
ophy of life, stands before the world with a body of teachings 
perfectly patterned to the needs of this newer age. Mankind 
must now change from within and the needs of the present 
call for this internal change to be as drastic and complete as 
that already accomplished in the outer world. Attempts to 

“measure success by material standards must be forever discarded. 
Spiritual values must be recognized as the only true values 
that life can offer, and the Divine Life that shows forth from 
a man’s heart and finds its expression in intelligent service to 
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his fellow man, as his real worth to society. The centre of man’s 
living must be transferred from the material to the spiritual. 

The common people of every nation are weary of wars 
and conflicts, and they are becoming increasingly vocal in 
their longing for peace. They have no lust for conquest. 
They are willing to live in harmony with all mankind pro- 
viding that they have food and clothing and the essentials of 
a normal life. Here and there a few outstanding statesmen, 
responding to the ideals that stir within them and are 
struggling to find expression, are lifting up their voices bravely 
against the madness which has come upon a few political 
leaders because of fear or a craving for power. But in the 
midst of an almost universal desire for peace, there are poised, 
ready for instant action, two great opposing aggregations of 
weapons for mass destruction of such proportions that they 
could actually wipe out the major portions of civilization 
within a few hours. 

In such a situation, the value of a group of clear-thinking 
people, calm and confident, who understand the power of 
thought and use it, and who also realize the greater power of 
thought supplemented by action, must be evident. The issue 
is war or peace; world-destruction or world-brotherhood. But, 
to Theosophists, something further is involved; something very 
close and real. The devastation of an atomic war would 
undoubtedly turn back the march of civilization for hundreds 
of years, bringing suffering and destruction beyond measure 
or imagination and, so far as we can see, would inevitably 
bring defeat of the Plan to re-establish the Ancient Wisdom 
teachings in the world. Conversely, it would appear with an 
equal degree of certainty that peace would ensure its success. 

Thus, opportunity knocks incessantly at every door. But 
especially does it call to those who have gained some vision of 
the inner side of things that a knowledge of Theosophy brings. 


PRJEVALSKY AND WILD HORSES 
By JOSEPHINE RANSOM 


N The Secret Doctrine! Mme. Blavatsky mentions a great 
Russian traveller and explorer, Colonel (later General) 
Nicholas Prjevalsky,? as one who had travelled in Central 
Asia and whose experiences corroborated her statements about 
the treasures still existing there. Presumably H.P.B. had 
access to his lectures not then published. 

As it has always been of deep interest to me to try to 
trace the sources she drew upon to make or emphasize a point, 
slowly over many years I have put together the various items 
I have come across about General Prjevalsky, which may be 
of interest to others. 

The General was born in 1839 and died about 1888 at 
Karakol in West Turkestan. When it became possible he set 
about satisfying his desire to be an explorer. His first ex- 
plorations were in the country south of the Amur river; then 
in 1871-2 he travelled through South Mongolia from Peking to 
the Yang-tse-kiang region. He tried to explore Tibet and 
made repeated and unsuccessful attempts to reach Lhassa 
between 1872-79, exploring by way of the dread Gobi Desert, 
and the upper Hoang-ho river. In 1879 he was the first to 
enlighten the world on the orography (description of moun- 
tains) of the northern fringe of Tibet. On these journeys, 
in addition to discovering the wild horse and the wild camel, 


1 Adyar Edition, Vol. 1, pp. 55-6. 

2 Spelt also—Prejevalsky, Przewalski and Przhevalsky. 

3 Tsung-Lien Shen and Shen-Chi Lin, Tibet and the Tibetans, Stanford 
University Press, California, 1952-3; also Oxford University Press. 
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he brought back valuable zoological and botanical collections 
which were housed in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). 

General Prjevalsky had found the ruins of two enormous 
cities close to the Cherchen 4 Oasis some 4,000 feet above the 
Cherchen river. H.P.B. quotes, from a lecture given by him, 
a description of some of the things he found in these ruined 
cities, which were later visited by Sir Aurel Stein, another famous 
explorer, who also found these ancient ruins and described 
the fine Buddhist remains and wonderful frescoes in them,? 
thus confirming the earlier discoveries of General Prjevalsky. 

The General’s books about his discoveries were translated 
and shortened into one volume by the Swedish explorer, Sven 
Hedin, in about 1886-8. They have not been translated into 
English, so far as I know. 

In August 1955 I came across an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Wild Horses from Mongolia” in the magazine Country Life. 
In this article the author relates that towards the end of the 
last century General Prjevalsky discovered on the then remote 
and almost inaccessible Mongolian steppes the only genuine 
wild horse still in existence which is known as “‘ Prjevalsky’s 
Wild Horse ’’. True, wild and untameable horses once roamed 
the plains of Europe and Asia. From these the domestic 
horse with its many varieties, big and small, was derived, by 
repeated crossing and selection over many thousands of years. 
It is emphatically said that they were not the descendants of 
domestic horses gone wild. 

It had been accepted that the original wild horse had 
become extinct somewhere in prehistoric times. Prjevalsky 
brought back with him from one of his journeys, about 1881, 
the skin of a wild horse, but zoologists remained unconvinced 
that it was a true specimen. It was not until twenty years 


1 Spelt Tchertchen in The Secret Doctrine. This was or is a French 
spelling; in English it is either Cherchen or Charchan. 

* Published in 1933 in his valuable book Ancient Central Asian Tracts. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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later that living specimens were obtained and brought to 
Europe to be studied at first hand. 

The Duke of Bedford was anxious to build up a herd of 
these wild horses at his place, Woburn Park, in Bedfordshire. 
He wanted to preserve them from complete extinction. He 
commissioned the great German collector, Carl Hagenbeck, 
to send out an expedition to bring back for him six foals of 
the wild elusive creatures. The journey was long and arduous 
across the bleak intensely cold and then almost uninhabited 
desert. With the help of enthusiastic Mongol chiefs and 
tribesmen they managed to capture fifty-two foals. In spite 
of great care many of them died on the way, but there were 
twenty-eight survivors. The Duke received his nucleus herd 
and the others were sold to various European zoos, and small 
herds established. ‘There were already two mares and one 
stallion in the hands of a Crimean naturalist. 

Then for some unknown reason the Mongolian herds began 
to die out and within twenty years had become practically 
extinct. The few survivors are descended from Hagenbeck’s 
original collection, with a few from the Crimea. The only two 
breeding herds at present are at the Prague and Munich zoos, 
for the Woburn herd died out. In 1953 the London Zoological 
Society decided to try to build up a breeding herd at Whipsnade, 
in England. As the “ Prjevalsky horses’’ are very valuable, 
£3,600 worth of animals were given in return for a two-year 
old mare and a stallion from Prague. ‘These two have settled 
at Whipsnade and it is hoped to build up a small herd. 

These horses are described as quite attractive—dun 
colored, large headed and about the size of a large pony. 

These brief notes, about the discoveries by General 
Prjevalsky in the archeology and natural history of the Asian 
interior which H.P.B. used to illustrate her statements, will 
perhaps interest all students. 
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Concerning Human Understanding, by 
Nikunja Vihari Banerjee. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 
1958, pp. 333, price 30s. 

This seriously written book dis- 
cusses the chief problems of philo- 
sophy on the basis of common 
sense and ‘with due regard for the 
standpoint of the layman”. The 
author’s intention is to separate 
“‘ philosophic thought from the ef- 
fects of sophistication and intellectual 
pride to which philosophical enquiry 
is usually prone,” and “ to suggest 
the need of a fresh enquiry into 
some of the problems of philosophy 
and to stimulate doubt about some 
of the old beliefs which still hold 
sway in philosophical circles ’’. ‘Thus 
he finds it difficult to accept the 
views of the idealists and the recent 
realists regarding perception, and 
advocates a return to that common- 
sense view which regards the im- 
mediate objects ofsense-experience as 
non-mental and independently exist- 
ing physical things, 7.e., they are not 
so-called sense data. He is also led 
to the conclusion that the solution 
of the problem of our knowledge of 
the external world is not the busi- 
ness of philosophy, but rests with 
common sense as aided by science. 


With Descartes and Kant, Prof. 
Banerjee holds that the method of 
philosophical enquiry is the method 
of ‘‘ criticism ’’. He, however, points 
out that the former philosophers 
have failed to carry out this method 
in their own investigations. This 
method “consists in 
accepting scepticism as the first 
step, then granting that which is 
just sufficient to remove the initial 
doubt, and afterwards proceeding 
gradually to make affirmations, each 
succeeding affirmation being tested 
in the light of that which immedi- 


of criticism 


ately precedes, and the affirmation 
immediately following the initial 
doubt being the first and the most 
fundamental in the chain of such 
affrmations’’. This method leads 
to the consideration that philosophy 
cannot be treated either as a meta- 
physical enquiry or as an empirical 
enquiry. It may rather be consider- 
ed as axiology or an enquiry into 
values both theoretical and applied. 

In the fourth part of the book en- 
titled “‘ Religion within the Bounds 
the author 
elaborately discusses the doctrine of 


of » Practical) Reason,:7 


Karma, Transmigration and Re- 
birth, so vital to Hinduism and 
Buddhism, and finds that its merit, 
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from the strictly religious point of 
ine 
foresees a change-over from the reli- 
gion of God to the religion of Man 
that declares “‘ Man is the greatest 
truth and highest value and above 
him there is none”’. ; 


view, is not real but spurious. 


The book does not lay claim to 
drawing any final conclusions or 
establishing any systematic theories. 
Yet it stimulates the serious reader 
to go into the depths of philosophical 
problems and re-examine his views 
with much profit. 


SREEKRISHNA SARMA 


The Immense Journey, by Dr. Loren 
Eiseley. Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London, 1958, price 16s. 

It is always refreshing to find 
accuracy of observation combined 
with imaginative They 
are to be seen in this book by the 
Head of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsyl- 


insight. 


vania. Professor Eiseley himself writes 
of “the most enormous extension 
of vision of which life is capable” 
as being ‘“‘the projection of itself 
into other lives”’. 
the keynote of his work. He devotes 


This capacity is 


more than one chapter to the con- 
troversies in evolutionary theory; 
but, in the end, he concludes that 
more than one line of relatives leads 
to man: “‘It is as though we stood 
at the heart of a maze, and no 
longer remembered how we have 


come there.” Dr. Eiseley looks 
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upon “organization” as a myster- 
ious principle not in itself strictly 
the product of life nor of selection. 
The observed differences between 
living forms were achieved “ only 
by the elaboration of devices for 
the maintenance of that inner nou- 
rishing liquidity in which cells can 
live and grow within a certain 
narrow range of tolerance ’’. 

In a fascinating chapter about 
the influence of flowers on the living 
world, the author tells the story 
of how, just before the close of the 
Age of Reptiles, there occurred a 
soundless, violent explosion: 

“It lasted millions of years, but 
it was an explosion nevertheless. 
It marked the emergence of the 
angiosperms—the flowering plants. 
The agile brain of the 
warm-blooded birds and mammals 


. . 


demands a high oxygen consump- 
tion and food in concentrated 
forms. §.’.. It’ was*the ‘rise of the 
flowering plants that provided the 
energy and changed the nature of 
the living world.” 

In a useful survey of the theory of 
evolution, Dr. Eiseley mentions how 
Alfred Russel Wallace committed 
the Darwinian heresy of holding 
that the mental powers of the natives 
of tropical archipelagoes were greatly 
in excess of what they needed to 
carry on the simple food-gathering 
techniques necessary for survival. 
‘““How then,’ Wallace insisted, 


““was an organ developed so far 
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beyond the needs of its possessor? 
Natural selection could only have 
endowed the savage with a brain 
a little superior to that of an ape, 
whereas he actually possesses one 
but little inferior to that of the 
average member of our learned 
societies.”’ For this and other reasons, 
Wallace contended that some spirit- 
ual principle must have been at 
work in the elaboration of the 
human brain. Eighty years later, two 
modern scientists, M. R. A. Chance 
and A. P. Mead, bluntly state: “‘ No 
adequate explanation has been put 
forward to account for so large a 
cerebrum as that found in man” 
(Symposium of the Society for Expert- 
mental Biology, VII, Evolution. New 
York, Academic Press, 1953, p. 395). 
Further, comparisons of man with 
the anthropoids are based today on 
the assumption that they and we had 
ancestors in common. 

The real history of man’s evolu- 
tionary development will some day 
be found to have been written in 
H. P. Blavatsky 
put it succinctly in these words: 

**Man is 


creation, and he is the product of 


esoteric tradition. 


certainly no special 
Nature’s gradual perfective work, 
like any other living unit on this 
Earth. But this is so only with 
regard to the human tabernacle. 
That which lives and thinks in 
man and survives that frame, the 
the 


masterpiece of evolution—is 
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* Eternal the Protean 
differentiation in space and time 
of the One Absolute unknowable’” 
(S.D., II 728, Original Ed.). 

On one point we have to disagree 
with Prof. Eiseley. He considers 
that there is little statistical prob- 


ability of there being anything 


Pilgrim,’ 


approaching human life on other 
planets—‘‘ nowhere in all space or 
on a thousand worlds will there be 
Per- 
haps this belief or unbelief will also 


men to share our loneliness ”’. 


vanish with an extension of vision. 
Dr. Eiseley has penetrated the con- 
sciousness of many living creatures. 
Why should he suppose, if no single 
atom is without consciousness, that 
there are planets without that same 
life and consciousness expressing 
themselves in appropriate forms? 
However that may be, we shall all 
echo in our hearts and minds the 
concluding words of his memor- 
able work: 

““I would say that if ‘ dead” 
matter has reared up this curious 
landscape of fiddling crickets, sone 
sparrows, and wondering men, it 
must be plain even to the most 
devoted materialist that the matter 
of which he speaks contains amazing, 
if not dreadful powers, and may 
not impossibly be (as Thomas Hardy 
has suggested) ‘but one mask of 
many worn by the Great Face 
behind “2; 

Basi P. Howe. 
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THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


Dr. Besant’s Birthday 


Adyar residents and members in 
the vicinity met in the Headquarters 
Hall on the morning of Ist October 
to commemorate on her birthday 
the life and work of our late Presi- 
dent, Dr. Annie Besant. 

After the Prayers of the Religions, 
the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, in 
opening the meeting, reminded us 
that in many Lodges in India and 
in other parts of the world similar 
meetings would be taking place and 
that through such gatherings her 
memory is kept fresh and fragrant. 
As there were a number of people 
present who had only recently come 
to India, he explained that the 
offering of flowers before a statue or 
portrait is an ancient Indian way of 
showing one’s gratitude, reverence 
or homage, and the opportunity is 
given on such occasions of remem- 

sa) 


brance at Adyar for those who wish 
to follow the ancient custom. 

Addresses were given by Srimati 
Rukmini Devi, Mr. B. Wouters and 
Miss Emma Hunt. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Sri 
Ram said: “ Dr. Annie Besant has 
been spoken of as a diamond with 
many facets; she had a certain inner 
strength, which fits that description 
perfectly. It was a strength of 
endurance, not of mere self-assertion. 
She could put up with many diffi- 
culties and carry a cause through to 
the end, as her writings and speeches 
indicate. Yet at the same time she 
had a deeply loving heart. To 
know her true nature you must read 
her Autobiography, because there you 
are given a glimpse of the struggles 
of her early life, her inner aims and 
feelings, her reactions to the events 
of that time. It is a thrilling story, 
full of emotion, written with a 
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sincerity which was one of her mark- 
ed characteristics. Her nature was 
essentially religious; even in the 
days of her atheism she wrote and 
spoke in words that betrayed her 
deeply religious spirit. 

‘“‘She was a wonderful leader, 
but she was also a teacher and an 
Her link with the Theo- 
sophical Society cannot cease be- 


exemplar. 


cause her activities were so closely 
interwoven with the activities of the 
Theosophical movement for which 
she felt a deep responsibility. 

‘““We celebrate the birthday, the 
Ist of October, rather than the 
passing of Dr. Besant. Birth and 
death are not really important from 
the occult standpoint, they are mere- 
ly passing events; and all such leaders 
as Dr. Besant assume their different 
parts according to the needs of the 
times. So let us think of her in our 
own hearts with gratitude and ap- 
preciation of all that she stood for, 
of all that we owe to her in the 
Theosophical Society. 

“IT need not speak of her work 
for the Indian people. It was a 
tremendous piece of work for her to 
undertake and carry through. Not 
many people now recognize its im- 
portance. It is not usually the 
source of the stream that is noticed 
but the wider waters which flow 
into the sea. But it is in its early 
career that the stream assumes its 
real course and character. The 
turning point of the movement for 
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India’s freedom was really at the 
time when Dr. Besant was interned 
for preaching Home Rule and the 
British Government made the pro- 
nouncement that self-government 
for India was the goal of its policy. 

‘* Those who were here at Adyar 
when she was living and working 
here knew and appreciated her. It 
was for many a deeply’spiritual ex- 
perience to come into touch with 
her. No one could help being 
struck by her personality, her purity, 
her one-pointed devotion to the 
cause she made her own.” 


The School of the Wisdom 


The tenth session of the School of 
the Wisdom, 1958-59, was opened by 
the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, in the 
reception room of the School at 
Blavatsky Bungalow on 2nd October. 
As is usual on the opening day, 
Adyar residents in addition to the 
students were present and there 
was a gathering of 70 people. A 
very fine influence pervaded the 
proceedings. 

In his inaugural address the 
President, cordially welcoming all 
those who had come to Adyar to 
attend the School this year, said: 
“Everyone has something in him 
of value and which he can bring 
to the work of the School. The 
School assumes its character from 
the students who attend it, the 
thoughts they think, their emotions, 
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their inner aspirations and what 
they do outwardly ”’. 

This session the School has 25 
registered students representing the 
following countries: India (9), Hol- 
land (4), England (4), South Africa 
(1), Rhodesia (1), U.S.A. (1), Aus- 
tralia (2), New Zealand (2),. Viet- 
Nam (1). 

Mr. N. Sri Ram, who is the 
Director of Studies this year, gave 
a talk to the students next day on 
the subject ‘‘ Objects and Methods 
of Study ’’. 

Mr. M. Subramaniam, who, with 
Miss Emma Hunt, is assisting the 
President with the work of the 
School, gave an afternoon address 
to the students on “ The Spirit of 
India ”’. 

A series of Public Lectures under 
the auspices of the School, has 
been arranged weekly. The opening 
lecture of the series was delivered 
by Mrs. Mavis Hardy.of New Zea- 
land on “ The Maori—a Study in 
Comparative Religion ”’. 

The first term of the School closes 
on 12th December and during the 
recess some of the students will 
attend the Society’s 83rd Inter- 
national Convention to be held this 
year in Banaras. 


Norway 


The Annual Convention of the 
Theosophical Society in Norway was 
held 31st May and Ist June 1958, 
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In his Annual Report the General 
Secretary, Mr. Ernst Nielsen, writes: 
“The last year, though without 
great and stirring events, may be 
considered a good and harmonious 
year.” 

Special evenings called ‘‘ maga- 
evenings”? have been held 
regularly each month. Important 
articles and news items are trans- 
lated from Theosophical magazines 
of other Sections, and are taken 
for consideration and study. The 
members in this way are kept in 
touch with the work of the Theo- 
sophical Society as a whole. On 
one of the evenings a translation 
was read of Madame H. P. Blavat- 
sky’s Open Letter to the Rt. Rev. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
Lucifer. This and other articles 
were later published in the Section 
journal Norsk Teosofisk Tidsskrift. 

In order to assist the Lodges in 
their public platform activities the 
Headquarters has made a good 
collection of lectures which are avail- 
able to Lodges on request. 

The Section has 165 members and 
nine Lodges. 


zine 


Switzerland 


Mme. Claire Wyss, General Secre- 
tary, reporting the Section’s activ- 
ities for 1957-58, reviews a year of 
steady work with an increase in 
vitality and enthusiasm as well as a 
small increase in the total member- 
ship which now stands at 237, in 
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12 Lodges and 5 Centres. In April 
the Section lost one of its faithful 
workers of more than 50 years 
membership by the death of Mlle. 
Marguerite Gros. 

The Annual Convention, held in 
Zurich in March, was a deep experi- 
ence of fraternity and harmony, 
which prompted the General Secre- 
tary to write in her summer News- 
letter to the members: “‘ A Conven- 
tion is something great and beauti- 
ful. It can become a highlight in 
the year of a member of the Society. 
It offers him the possibility of meet- 
ing those who think as he does and 
making contact with them. We can 
speak about the work which we do 
together and which we all have at 
heart, we can learn to know that 
work from different angles and 
although time is too short, meetings 
can be more valuable and fruitful 
than long discussions where we 
often talk simply for the sake of 
talking.” 

After concluding the business of 
the Convention, which included a 
unanimous decision to increase the 
annual membership — subscription, 
the members enjoyed a lecture by 
Miss Clara Codd on “‘ The Magical 
Power of Thought”. The lecture 
in English was translated fluently 
into German and French. 

Mme. Wyss attributes much of 
the increased vitality in the Lodge 
work to the introduction of the 
discussion method, and she notes 
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also that in the Lodges emphasis is 
.given to public lectures rather than 
to lectures to members. ‘This seems 
to fill a present need in the Section 
and has revealed much _ hidden 
lecturing ability among the mem- 
‘bers. 

The Section has 
number of lecturers from abroad, 
including Mr. and Mrs. James S. 
Perkins from America, Mr. F. Brunel 
from France, Miss Clara Codd and 
Mr. John Coats from England, and 
Mr. Edwin N. Lord from Adyar. 
Public lectures are held regularly 
at the Section Headquarters in 
Geneva. Mr. A. Sassi and Mr. G. 
Tripet gave lectures in France and 
Belgium and Mr. Hanspeter Wyss at 
the German Section summer school 


welcomed a 


in Rendsburg. 


The Netherlands 


Mr. B. Wouters, General Secre- 
tary for the Theosophical Society 
in the Netherlands, who came to 
Adyar in early September with 
Mrs. Wouters to attend the 10th 
session of the School of the Wisdom, 
has written the following interesting 
report of the work of his Section 
for the Supplement: 

“During the past months activ- 
ities in the Lodges have been 
steadily continued. Instead of the 
more and more 
efforts were made in some of the 


usual lectures, 


Lodges to form discussion groups 
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for a better exchange of ideas about 
certain chosen subjects. 

“The Section was privileged to 
welcome in January Mr. and Mrs. 
James S. Perkins, and some months 
later Mr. Edwin N. Lord, Hon. 
International Treasurer of the Soci- 
ety, on their way from Adyar to the 
United States. They stayed at 
St. Michaels Centre and Mr. Per- 
kins gave a public lecture in Amster- 
dam. At St. Michaels Centre our 
guests gave addresses to the mem- 
bers. 

** A plan to improve the value of 
the national headquarters at Am- 
sterdam by building a lecture hall 
in it, had to be abandoned because 
of the large amount of money re- 
quired and there being not sufficient 
enthusiasm for this plan. 

“Two meetings of a federation 
of Lodges, one in the Northern and 
one in the Southern part of the coun- 
try, proved a great success. A study 
week, followed by the annual meet- 
ing of the Section, once more took 
place at Amersfoort in the Inter- 
national School of Philosophy, from 
July 8-13, the general theme being 
« Theosophy in the Light of Mod- 
ern Psychology ”’. Several lecturers, 
amongst whom were Dr. H. v. 
Praag, a psychologist by profession, 
Dr DD. HS Prins and Prof. J: J. 
Poortman, gave very interesting 
views on the subject. All who at- 
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tended the study week felt their 
growing inner unity and formed a 
real brotherhood during these days. 

**'The Section lost one of its most 
prominent members, Prof. J. E. van 
der Stok, on May 23. Although he 
was chiefly working in St. Michaels 
Centre, yet many members of the 
Section are well aware of the great 
loss we have sustained. His place 
cannot be easily filled. He was an 
independent and original thinker 
and seems to have been fully con- 


“scious of the realities of the higher 


worlds. It is to be hoped that his 
ideas which have been written down 
carefully, may gradually be more 
appreciated in larger circles. 

“The Librarian of our Section, 
Dr. J. J. Poortman, well known 
in Holland for his studies on philo- 
sophy and _ para-psychology, was 
much honored by his election, 
in ;June last, to a Professorate at 
Leiden University. He will teach 
on ‘Philosophy in the Spirit of 
Theosophy” beginning a series of 
lectures in October. 

“Mrs. W. Top-Christensen, at 
The Hague, elected to the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee of 
the Section, this year gave a radio 
talk on Theosophy. As broadcasting 
of Theosophy in Holland is a pre- 
rogative only occasionally awarded, 
such an opportunity is therefore 
much appreciated by us.” 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue TueosopHicaL Society was formed at New York, November 17, 


1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 


Seconp.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
sophy and Science. 


Tuirp.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
Opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice on 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 — 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society, 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization, 
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Objects are: 
First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
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SECcOND.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
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Tuirp.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man, 
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Tue THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish to remove 
religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good-will what- 
soever their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to share the results of their studies with others. Their 
bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but a 
common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth 
should be sought by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by 
devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be 
striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They 
consider that belief should be the result of individual study or in- 
tuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. ‘They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they 
seek to. remove ignorance, not to punishit. They see every religion 
as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession 
of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its 
evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the mind and body 
as his servants. It illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of 
religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and thus justifying 
them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the 
eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become 
a true Theosophist. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in ‘The Supplement’. 


N a letter written in 1880 the Mahatma K.H. wrote about 
the Tibetan people: 


For centuries we have had in Tibet a moral, pure-hearted, simple 

people, unblest with civilization, hence untainted by its vices. For ages 

Tibet has been the last corner of the globe not so 

Tibet entirely corrupted as to preclude the mingling together 

of the two atmospheres—the physical and the spiritual. 

Yet he [Mr. Hume] would have us exchange this for his ideal of civiliza- 
tion and Government. 


This was in reply to Mr. Hume’s remarks to the Mahatma, 
which were as follows: 


You say that if Russia does not succeed in taking Tibet, it will be 
due to you and herein at least you will deserve our gratitude. I do not 
agree to this in the sense in which you mean it. If I thought that Russia 
would on the whole govern Tibet or India in such wise as to make the 
inhabitants on the whole happier than they are under the existing Govern- 
ments, I would myself welcome and work for her advent. But so far as I 
can judge the Russian Government is a corrupt despotism hostile to individ- 
ual liberty and therefore to real progress. 


There seems to have been at that time a grave crisis, due to 
the massing of forces by the Czar’s government, which, 
however, passed away without an incident. 
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H. P. B. refers to Tibet in many places in her writings. 
She had a remarkable knowledge of the country, having visited 
it several times and lived there once for some three years. She 
gives much information regarding its ancient lore, beliefs and 
centres of learning. She thus expresses her reason for regard- 
ing it as a land of special interest to students of the Esoteric 
Science: 

It is only in the Trans-Himalayan fastnesses, loosely called Tibet— 


in the most inaccessible spots of desert and mountain that the esoteric 
Good Law—the “ Heart’s Seal’’—lives to the present day in all its. 


purity. 

Although the Tibetans have a peculiar system of selecting 
the Head of their Government, who combines in himself both 
secular and religious authority, and their ways of living may 
seem to us extremely antiquated, there is no evidence at all 
to show that they are not happy under that system, or that 
they are less contented than other peoples who may pride 
themselves on their progress. We have H. P. B.’s testimony 
to the fact that in Tibet there were no beggars nor people 
dying from hunger; drunkenness and!crime were unknown, 
as well as immorality “except among the Chinese who are 


not Buddhists in the real sense of the word”. Mentioning 
these facts, she exclaims in an article which she wrote in 
Le Lotus in 1887: ‘* May Destiny protect Tibet . . . from the 


God ‘Progress’ as it manifests itself in Europe-America.”’ 

Of course nothing can remain unchanged in this world; 
so it was only to be expected that this land which had re- 
mained sealed off so long to foreigners should be opened up 
to some extent in the course of modern scientific advance and 
the breaking down of geographical and other barriers. But 
the turn of events in Tibet, as now being reported in the 
papers, does not present so mild or natural an aspect. Accord- 
ing to reports in The Daily Mail of London from two of 
its reporters, both journalistic explorers—one of them Mr. Noel 
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Barber who is described as the first British citizen, since 
Scott, to reach the South Pole, and the other, Mr. Izzard, 
as a man who walked up Mount Everest 18,000 feet to get 
Sir John Hunt’s story of his expedition—the country has 
been subjected to ruthless methods of coercion in the attempt 
to force upon it the “reforms” of the Communists. The 
Chinese have been trooping into the country, some as units 
of the Communist army, some as workers to build roads and 
airfields, and others, numbering millions, to colonize it by the 
simple method of dispossessing the Tibetans in the villages. 
There exist today a number of major roads and airfields, built 
by the Chinese, from which these operations can be extended. 

It has been known generally for some time that the 
Tibetans did not take kindly to the proposed ‘ reforms,’’ and 
in the present struggle many thousands, according to the 
report in The Daily Mail, have been forced to turn into guer- 
rilas and fight the invading Chinese. A war of suppression 
and terrorism has been going on, in which many Tibetans 
have been’ enslaved, monasteries desecrated and women 
ill-treated in the most disgraceful manner. 

It is possible that there might be some exaggeration in 
these reports, confirmation being difficult. But there can 
be no doubt at all that the Tibetan people want freedom 
from their Communist rulers. And knowing the ways and 
methods of totalitarianism, one cannot lightly dismiss, as not 
calling for serious notice, the reports of the fighting as well 
as the attempts to communize the country against its will. In 
such a war as that which is taking place, the Tibetans can 
have no chance whatever, because they have never had much 
arms nor has their Government an army worth speaking of, 
the Tibetan Government being more peaceably-minded than 
any other in existence. 

This being the case, does it not become the duty of 
every other Government to support the Tibetans and of the 
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United Nations to intervene and do what it can to restore the 
status quo ante? Tibet has always been an autonomous country, 
though accepting a vague Chinese suzerainty. Probably it 
was thought by the Tibetan lamas that so long as China 
herself preserved her traditional ways and followed a policy 
of peace, the nominal suzerainty would do no harm to Tibet; 
it might, on the other hand, save Tibet from the danger of 
being a no-man’s territory, open to aggression from abroad. 
The trouble started only with the aggressive policies of the 
Communists in China. Since Tibet has been, for all practical 
purposes a self-governing country for centuries, not competing 
with any other country but self-contained in every way, it has 
a claim to self-government on its own lines as much as any 
other independent country or any group of yee on the face 
of this globe wanting to be free. 

The plea that the trouble in Tibet is a purely internal 
affair rests in this case on legalistic grounds which are of 
doubtful validity. And when the doctrine of non-interference 
is made absolute, it becomes devoid of all moral validity and 
reduces itself to a course of pure expediency. Hitler was 
able to get away with his conquests, in other words make 
these conquests and consolidate them, because even when 
he shocked the conscience of Europe, that conscience did not 
act. ‘There must be a limit to what is permissible even under 
the aegis of national sovereignty, a limit which can be set 
and enforced only by a world-conscience expressed through a 
world authority. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that the leading nations of the 
world will bring to bear upon this Tibetan question their 
combined counsels, and take such action with regard to it as 
would be in accordance with the highest moral principles and 
ensure respect for the right of a people to follow their own time- 


honored way, without coercion or interference by others. 
ie * * *% 
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In his article entitled ‘‘ Some Recent Scientific Discoveries 

and Occult Research” which appears in this issue, Mr. Nevin 
Drinkwater refers to a number of discoveries 

a A ered which corroborate statements in our Theo- 
sophical literature based on occult knowledge. 

H. P. B. has stated in The Secret Doctrine that portions, though 
not the whole, of the occult teaching as given out by her 
would be verified in the twentieth century. Evidently this 
forecast is coming true. The present century, in respect of 
scientific advances, whether judged by the quantity of dis- 
coveries that can be listed or their revolutionary character, is 
seemingly on the way to achieving the title of century of 
centuries. The discoveries made during the International 
Geophysical year (actually eighteen months), which came to 
an end on December 31st last, make by themselves an extra- 
ordinarily impressive list, some of them of quite an unexpected 
nature. For instance, no one had expected to find the two 
radiation belts round the earth, which stand as formidable 
obstacles in the way of man’s venturing out into “‘ space,” a 
subject on which there has been much glib talk and writing 
on the lines of the science fiction which was so popular in the 
earlier years of this century. The difficulties in the way of 
space travel, however ingeniously the ships for voyages to the 
moon, Mars or any other planet may be constructed, are 
now being realized a little more than they were at first. 
Apart from the lethal radiation in these belts, (likened to 
“‘ doughnuts ”’ in some American journals) there must be many 
phenomena connected with unknown magnetic fields in space, 
such as the electric currents which have been found to be 
circling the earth high in the atmosphere over the equator 
and round the north and south magnetic poles. The physio- 
logical problems arising from transportation into different 
gravitational conditions from those to which the human body 
is adapted, to weightlessness, for instance, giving rise to lack of 
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bodily contact with chair or bed, may also prove insuperable, 
not to mention the effects upon the brain which in certain 
experiments have been found to be hallucinations and dis- 
orientation of a strange sort. It is one thing to send a rocket 
past the moon or up to the moon, which has become possible 
through the discovery of new fuels, but quite another to pass 
through its atmosphere or lack of atmosphere and land 
there. According to occultists, the moon is not a habitable 
planet. 

Nature has drawn her own boundaries between plane and 
plane, system and system, which are not open to transgression 
with impunity. The knowledge which we are now obtaining 
by the efforts of the scientists—except, I would say, that which 
is extracted by morally reprehensible means, such as subject- 
ing innocent animals to painful experimentation—-is in the 
order of things belonging to the present phase of human 
development. This knowledge should enormously extend in 
degree and measure our understanding of Nature, her arrange- 
ments and processes. But also each important advance has, so 
far, only revealed the depth of our previous ignorance. 

The co-operation of the scientists of the different nations, 
which has yielded such astounding results is to be continued, we 
are told, for some further time, if not indefinitely. . While the 
satellites, the rockets and the descriptions of the Antarctic have 
figured largely in the newspapers, because of their spectacular 
nature, numerous other findings in different fields, some of 
them likely to cause far-reaching revisions in the ideas that 
have hitherto held the field, have marked the progress 
of the year. To mention but one or two likely to be of 
special interest to Theosophists: A pre-historic skyscraper- 
temple as high as a modern twenty storey building has been 
rescued from the jungle in Guatemala; such constructions as 
this and the city of Jericho throw the beginnings of civilization, 
as pictured in our modern textbooks, at least several thousand 
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years back; another finding, which corroborates H. P.B., 
namely that Europe and America though not in their present 
configuration, were once close to the equator, has been 
recorded from studies of changes in the earth’s axis as judged 
by its magnetic effects on rocks and fossils. 

It is more than probable that discoveries yet to be made, 
including what may come from further studies of the mass of 
data already accumulated, may prove even more enlightening 
and revolutionary. As Science advances on a front which 
visibly expands from year to year, many new directions of 
exploration emerge from that expansion. One cannot say 
when or if a stage will be reached when we will have a 
reasonably complete picture of all the related fields in con- 
nection with the earth, its interior, the field around it 
consisting not merely of air but also of its magnetic radiations 
and the space beyond. Perhaps the time will come when 
discoveries of the sort that are now pouring thick upon us 
will slow down somewhat, and mankind will start progressing 
along lines that reveal new aspects of its extraordinary 
make-up. 

* * * * 

The School of the Wisdom, which was started in 1949, 

has now completed ten annual sessions. Looking back over 
these years one can see how it has grown 

eae seubemas steadily and established itself in the life of 
Adyar. The number of students has fluctuated 

from year to year but on an average there have been about 
twenty, drawn from different nationalities, belonging to differ- 
ent religions and cultures. On certain occasions Theosophists 
who have come to Adyar to stay for a period have been allow- 
ed to attend the classes as observers, and at such times the 
number has risen to about forty. From my own personal 
knowledge I can say that practically everyone who has been 
here has returned home feeling thankful that he has had the 
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opportunity of participating in the School activities and in 
life at Adyar for a number of months. 

A number of earnest Theosophists, workers in their own 
countries, who would otherwise never have come into close 
touch with one another, have been brought together, and in 
that way there is being established a certain solidarity amongst 
earnest and active Theosophists all over the world, which can- 
not be over-valued. At Adyar more than anywhere else, and 
in the School of the Wisdom, the Society’s international 
character, its main work and aims are made manifest. Those 
who have come here have come to know what Adyar stands 
for, and the workings of the different departments through 
organized visits to them. Also, as has been pointed out in 
one of the Reports of the School, its life has overflowed to all 
Adyar and enriched it in various ways. 

If Adyar is ever to be the centre of a Theosophical 
World University, one can see in the School of the Wisdom 
the nucleus of such a development. During the five to 
six months that the sessions last not only are the students 
led carefully through the whole syllabus of Theosophical 
knowledge as we have it in our standard books, discus- 
sing every subject with an open mind, but there has also 
been the aim—not always fully realized—of surveying the 
general thought of humanity in its different aspects, with 
particular emphasis on the modern trends. 

In the early years the School had the invaluable inspira- 
tion of Brother Jinarajadasa’s contributions, but though it has 
had to do without him latterly, the School has gone on with 
undiminished vigour, giving as much inspiration to its students 
as ever before. It is to be hoped that many more will come 
from different parts of the Theosophical world not only to 
benefit by what the School has to give, but also to help the 
School with their special knowledge and capacity. 

% N. Sri Ram 


CHINESE SPIRITS 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


[This article originally appeared in Lucifer, Vol. IX, No. 51, Novem- 
ber 1891 and is included in H. P. Blavatsky Collected Writings, Vol. VII, 
recently published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. The 
notes at the end of the article, indicated by superior numbers, are by 
Mr. Boris de Zirkoff, the Editor and Compiler of the Collected Writings, 
while H. P. B.’s notes are indicated by asterisks. Mr. Zirkoff, in introducing 
the article, writes: ‘‘ In her essay entitled ‘ Theories about Reincarnation 
and Spirits, H. P. B. mentions this material, together with her essay on 
‘Egyptian Magic,’ as intended to form an Appendix to The Secret Doctrine. 
By this she meant, of course, her First Draft of this work. Apparently, 
‘ Chinese Spirits’ was not used by her when her magnum opus was published 
in 1888. On the basis of what she says in her ‘ Theories, etc.,’ the 
present essay must -have been written before 1886, and possibly in 
1SS52. 7-377] 


THE following notes have been collected partly from an old 

work by a French missionary who lived in China for over 
forty years; } some from a very curious unpublished work by 
an American gentleman who has kindly lent the writer his 
notes; some from information given by the Abbé Huc to the 
Chevalier Gougenot des Mousseaux and the Marquis de 
Mirville—for these the last two gentlemen are responsible. 
Most of our facts, however, come from a Chinese gentleman 
residing for some years in Europe. 

Man, according to the Chinaman, is Batapaked of four 
root-substances and three acquired “‘semblances”’. This is 
the magical and universal occult tradition, dating from an 
antiquity which has its origin in the night of time.» A Latin 
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poet shows the same source of information in his country, 
when declaring that:— 

Bis duo sunt hominis: manes, caro, spiritus, umbra; 

Quatuor ista loca bis duo suscipiunt. 

Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 

Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit.” 

The phantom known and described in the Celestial 
Empire is quite orthodox according to occult teachings, though 
there exist several theories in China upon it. 

The human soul, says the chief (temple) teaching, helps 
man to become a rational and intelligent creature, but it is 
neither simple (homogeneous) nor spiritual; it is a compound 
of all that is subtle in matter. This “‘ soul” is divided by its 
nature and actions into two principal parts: the Line and the 
Hoven. The ling is the better adapted of the two for spiritual 
and intellectual operations, and has an “ upper ”’ ling or soul 
over it which is divine. Moreover, out of the union of the 
lower ling and houen is formed, during man’s life, a third and 
mixed being, fit for both intellectual and physical processes, 
for good and evil, while the houen is absolutely bad. Thus 
we have four principles in these two ‘substances,’ which 
correspond, as is evident, to our Buddhi, the divine ‘‘ upper ” 
ling; to Manas, the lower ling whose twin, the houen, stands 
for Kama-rupa—the body of passion, desire and evil; and 
then we have in the “ mixed being” the outcome or progeny 
of both ling and houen—the “ Mayavi,’’ the astral body. 

Then comes the definition of the third root-substance. 
This is attached to the body only during life, the body being 
the fourth substance, pure matter; and after the death of the 
latter, separating itself from the corpse—but not before its 
complete dissolution—it vanishes in thin air like a shadow 
with the last particle of the substance that generated it. This 
is of course Prana, the life-principle or vital form. Now, 
when man dies, the following takes place:—the “ upper ” 
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ling ascends heavenwards—into Nirvana, the paradise of 
Amitabha, or any other region of bliss that agrees with the 
respective sect of each Chinaman—carried off by the Spirit of 
the Dragon of Wisdom (the seventh principle); the body and 
ats principle vanish gradually and are annihilated; remain 
the ling-houen and the ‘“‘ mixed being’’. If the man was good, 
the “mixed being” disappears also after a time; if he was 
bad and was entirely under the sway of houen, the absolutely 
evil principle, then the latter transforms his ‘“‘ mixed being ”’ 
into koueis—which answers to the Catholic idea of a damned 
soul *—and, imparting to it a terrible vitality and power, the 
koueis becomes the alter ego and the executioner of houen in all 
his wicked deeds. ‘The houen and koueis unite into one shadowy 
but strong entity, and may, by separating at will, and acting 
in two different places at a time, do terrible mischief. 

The koueis is an anima damnata according to the good 
missionaries, who thus make of the milliards of deceased 
“unbaptized ” Chinamen an army of devils, who, considering 
they are of a material substance, ought by this time to occupy 
the space between our earth and the moon and feel themselves 
as much at ease as closely packed-up herrings in a tin-box. 
“<The koueis, being naturally wicked,” say the Mémoires, “‘ do 
all the evil they can. They hold the middle between man 
and the brute and participate of the faculties of both. They 
have all the vices of man and every dangerous instinct of the 
animal. ... Sentenced to ascend no higher than our atmo- 
sphere, they congregate around the tombs and in the vicinity 
of mines, swamps, sinks and slaughter-houses, everywhere 
wherein rottenness and decay are found. ‘The emanations of 
the latter are their favourite food, and it is with the help of 
those elements and atoms, and of the vapours from corpses, 


* The spiritual portion of the ling becomes chen (divine and saintly), 
after death, to become Aien—an absolute saint (a Nirvanee) when joined 
entirely with the “‘ Dragon of Wisdom ”’. 
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that they form for themselves visible and fantastic bodies to: 
deceive and frighten men with.... . These miserable spirits. 
with deceptive bodies seek incessantly the means for preventing 
men from getting salvation ”’ (read, being baptised), “..... and 
of forcing them to become damned as they themselves are ’” 
(pp. 221-222, Mémozres concernant Vhistotre, les sciences, les arts,’ 
les meurs, etc., par les Missionaires de Pékin, 1791).* 

This is how our old friend, the Abbé Huc, the Lazarist, 
unfrocked for showing the origin of certain Roman Catholic 
rites in Tibet and China, describes the houen. ‘‘ What is the 
houen is a question to which it is difficult to give a clear 
answer. .. . It is, if you so like it, something vague, something 
between a spirit, a genii, and vitality”? (see Huc’s Voyage a la 
Chine, Vol. II, p. 394). He seems to regard the houen as the 
future operator in the business of resurrection, which it will 
effect by attracting to itself the atomic substance of the body, 


* According to the most ancient doctrines of magic, violent deaths 
and leaving the body exposed, instead of burning or burying. it—led to- 
the discomfort and pain of its astral (Linga Sarira), which died out only 
at the dissolution of the last particle of the matter that had composed the 
body. Sorcery or black magic, it is said, had always availed itself of this. 
knowledge for necromantic and sinful purposes. ‘‘ Sorcerers offer to 
unrestful souls decayed remnants of animals to force them to appear ” 
(See Porphyry, de Sacrifice). St. Athanasius was accused of the black art, 
for having preserved the hand of Bishop Arsenius for magical operations. 
**Patet quod animae illae quae, post mortem, adhuc, relicta corpora 
diligunt, quaemadmodum animae sepultura carentium, et adhuc in turbido. 
illo humidoque spiritu [the spiritual or fluidic body, the houen] circa. 
cadavera sua oberrant, tanquam circa cognatum aliquod eos alliciens,”’ etc. 
See Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia, pp. 354-55; Le Fantéme- 
Humain, by Des Mousseaux.* Homer and Horace have described many a 
time such evocations. In India it is practised to this day by some Téntrikas. 
Thus modern sorcery, as well as white magic, occultism and spiritualism, 
with their branches of mesmerism, hypnotism, etc., show their doctrines. 
and methods linked to those of the highest antiquity, since the same ideas, 
beliefs and practices are found now as in old Aryavarta, Egypt and China, 
Greece and Rome. Read the treatise, careful and truthful as to facts, 
however erroneous as to the author’s conclusions, by P. Thyrée, Loca 
Infesta, and you will find that the localities most favourable for the evoca- 
tions of spirits are those where a murder has been committed, a burying 
ground, deserted places, etc.4 
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which will be thus reformed on the day of resurrection. This 
answers well enough the Christian idea of one body and 
merely one personality to be resurrected. But if the houen has 
to unite on that day the atoms of all the bodies the Monad 
had passed through and inhabited, then even that “ very 
‘cunning creature”? might find itself not quite equal to the 
occasion. However, as while the ling is plunged in felicity, 
its ex-houen is left behind to wander and suffer, it is evident 
that the houen and the “elementary” are identical. As it is 
also undeniable that had disembodied man the faculty of being 
at one and the same time in Devachan and in Kama-loka, 
whence he might come to us, and put in an occasional 
appearance in a séance-room or elsewhere—then man—as just 
shown by the ling or houen—would be possessed of the double 
faculty of experiencing a s¢multaneous and distinct feeling of two 
contraries—bliss and torture. ‘The ancients understood so well 
the absurdity of this theory, knowing that no absolute bliss 
could have place wherein there was the smallest alloy of 
misery, that while supposing the higher Ego of Homer to be 
in Elysium, they showed the Homer weeping by the Acherusia 
as no better than the stmulacrum of the poet, his empty and 
deceptive image, or what we call the “shell of the false 
personality.” * 

There is but one real Ego in each man and it must 
necessarily be either in one place or in another, in bliss or 


in grief. t 


* See Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, I, 123, who calls it a simulacrum. 


+ Though antiquity (like esoteric philosophy) seems to divide soul 
into the divine and the animal, anima divina and anima bruta, the former 
being called nous and phren, yet the two were but the double aspect of a 
unity. Diogenes Laértius (De clarorum philosophorum vitis, Bx. VIII, 30) 
gives the common belief that the animal soul, phren—dpyv, generally the 
diaphragm—resided in the stomach, Diogenes calling the anima bruta Oupios.? 
Pythagoras and Plato also make the same division, calling the divine or 
rational soul Adyov, and the irrational d\oyov. Empedocles gives to men 
and animals a dual soul, not two souls as is believed. ‘The Theosophists 
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The houen, to return to it, is said to be the terror of men; 
in China, ‘‘ that horrid spectre ”’ troubles the living, penetrates 
into houses and closed objects, and takes possession of people, 
as “spirits”? are shown to do in Europe and America—the 
houens of children being of still greater malice than the houens 
of adults. This belief is so strong in China that when they 
want to get rid of a child they carry it far away from home, 
hoping thereby to puzzle the houen and make him lose his 
way home. 

As the houen is the fluidic or gaseous likeness of its defunct 
body, in judicial medicine experts use this likeness in cases of 
suspected murders to get at the truth. The formulae used to 
evoke the houen of a person dying under suspicious circum- 
stances are officially accepted and these means are resorted 
to very often, according to Huc, who told Des Mousseaux. 
(see Les Meédiateurs et les Moyens de la Magie, p. 310) that the 
instructing magistrate after having recited the evocation over 
the corpse, used vinegar mixed with some mysterious ingre- 
dients, as might any other necromancer. When the houwen has. 
appeared, it is always in the likeness of the victim as it was 
at the moment of its death. If the body has been burned 
before judicial enquiry, the howen reproduces on its body the 
wounds or lesions received by the murdered man—the crime 
is proven and justice takes note of it. The sacred books of 
the temples contain the complete formulae of such evocations, 
and even the name of the murderer may be forced from the 
complacent houen. In this the Chinamen were followed by 
Christian nations, however. During the Middle Ages the 


and Occultists divide man into seven principles and speak of a divine and 
animal soul; but they add that Spirit being one and indivisible, all these 
“souls” and principles are only its aspects. Spirit alone is immortal, 
infinite, and the one reality—the rest is all evanescent and temporary, 
illusion and delusion. Des Mousseaux is very wrath with the late Baron. 
Dupotet, who places an intelligent “ spirit” in each of our organs, simply 
because he is unable to grasp the Baron’s idea. 
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suspected murderer was placed by the judges before the victim, 
and if at that moment blood began to flow from the open 
wounds, it was held as a sign that the accused was the criminal. 
This belief survives to this day in France, Germany, Russia, 
and all the Slavonian countries. ‘‘ The wounds of a murdered 
man will re-open at the approach of his murderer,” says a 
jurisprudential work (Binsfeld, De Conf. Malef., p. 137).8 
“The houen can neither be buried underground nor 
drowned; he travels above the ground and prefers keeping at 
home.” : 
In the province of Ho-nan the teaching varies. Dela- 
place, a bishop in China,* tells of the ‘‘ heathen Chinee ” 
most extraordinary stories with regard to this subject. 


Every man, they say, has three Aouens in him. At death one of the 
houens incarnates in a body he selects for himself; the other remains in, 
and with, the family, and becomes the lar; and the third watches the tomb 
of its corpse. Papers and incense are burnt in honour of the latter, as a 
sacrifice to the manes; the domestic Aouen takes his abode in the family 
record-tablets amidst engraved characters, and sacrifice is also offered to 
him, /zangs (sticks made of incense) are burnt in his honour, and funeral 
repasts are prepared for him; in which case the two houens will keep quiet 
—if they are those of adults, nota bene.” 

Then follows a series of ghastly stories. If we read the 
whole literature of magic from Homer down to Dupotet we 
shall find everywhere the same assertion:—Man is a triple, 
and esoterically a septenary, compound of mind, of reason, and 
of an eidolon, and these three are (during life) one. 


I call the soul’s zdol that power which vivifies and governs bodies, 
whence are derived the senses, and through which the soul displays the 
strength of the senses..... and Freeps A Bopy WITHIN ANOTHER Bopy.t 

“Triplex unicuique homini daemon, bonus est proprius 
custos,”’ said Cornelius Agrippa,*® from whom Dupotet had the 
idea about the “‘ soul’s zdol”’. For Cornelius says: 


* Annales de la propagation de la fot, t. XXIV, No. 143, July 1852. 
+ Dupotet, La Magie dévoilée, p. 250. 
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Anima humana constat mente, ratione et idolo. Mens illuminat 
rationem; ratio fluit in idolum;..... idolum autem animae est, supra 
naturam, quae corporis et animae quodammodo nodus est..... Dico autem 
animae idolum, potentiam illam VIvIFICATIVAM et rectricem corporis, sensuum 
originem, per quam’. . 202% alit in torpore corpus. . .* 

This is the houen of China, once we divest him of the 
excrescence of popular superstition and fancy. Nevertheless 
the remark of a Brahman made in the review of A Fallen Idol 
(The Theosophist, Vol. VII, September 1886, p. 793)—whether 
meant seriously or otherwise by the writer—that “‘ if the rules 
[of mathematical proportions and measurements] are not 
accurately followed in every detail, the idol is liable to be 
taken possession of by some powerful evil spirit ”’—is quite 
true. And as a moral law of nature—a counterpart to the 
mathematical—if the rules of harmony in the world of causes 
and effects are not observed during life, then our inner idol is 
as liable to turn out a maleficent demon (a bhoot) and to be 
taken possession of by other “ evil”? spirits, which are called 
by us ‘ Elementaries”’ though treated almost as gods by 
sentimental ignoramuses. 

Between these and those who, like Des Mousseaux and 
De Mirville, write volumes—a whole library!—to prove that 
with the exception of a few Biblical apparitions and those 
that have favoured Christian saints and good Catholics, there 
never was a phantom, ghost, spirit, or ‘‘ god,” that had 
appeared that was not a ferouer, and impostor, a usurpator— 
Satan, in short, in one of his masquerades—there is a long 
way and a wide margin for him who would study Occult laws — 
and Esoteric philosophy. ‘‘ A god who eats and drinks and 
receives sacrifice and honour can be but an evil spirit,” argues 
De Mirville. “ The bodies of the evil spirits who were angels 
have deteriorated by their fall and partake of the qualities of 
a more condensed air” (ether?), teaches Des Mousseaux 


* De Occulta Philosophia, Vol. I11, pp. 357, 358.9 
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(Le Monde Magique, p. 287).1°.. “ And this is the reason of 
their appetite when they devour the funeral repasts the 
Chinese serve before them to propitiate them; they are 
demons.” 

Well, if we go back to the supposed origin of Judaism 
and the Israelite nation, we find angels of light doing just the 
same—if “‘ good appetite” be a sign of Satanic nature. And 
it is the same Des Mousseaux who, unconsciously, lays, for 
himself and his religion, a trap. ‘‘ See,” he exclaims, ‘‘ the 
angels. of God descend under the green trees near Abraham’s 
tent. They eat with appetite the bread and meat, the butter 
and the milk prepared for them by the patriarch” (Gen., 
xvii, 2 et seqg.). Abraham dressed a whole “ calf tender and 
good ” and “they did eat ”’ (verses 7 and 8); and baked cakes 
and milk and butter besides. Was their “ appetite” any 
more divine than that of a “‘ John King” drinking tea with 
rum and eating toast in the room of an English medium, or 
than the appetite of a Chinese houen? 

The Church has the power of discernment, we are assured ; 
she knows the difference between the three, and judges by 
their bodies. Let us see. ‘‘ These [the Biblical] are real, 
genuine spirits”?! Angels, beyond any doubt (certes), argues 
Des Mousseaux. “Theirs are bodies which, no doubt, in 
dilating could, in virtue of the extreme tenuity of the substance, 
become transparent, then melt away, dissolve, lose their colour, 
become less and less visible, and finally disappear from our 
sight ” (p. 388). 

So can a ‘“‘ John King” we are assured, and a Pekin 
houen no doubt. Who or what then can teach us the difference 
if we fail to study the}uninterrupted evidence of the classics 
and the Theurgists, and neglect the Occult sciences ? 
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[These notes correspond to the respective superior numbers 
in the text of “‘ Chinese Spirits ”’] 


1 Reference is here made to Father Joseph-Marie Amiot, and the 
work entitled Mémoires concernant histoire, les sciences, les arts, les meurs, les 
usages, etc., des Chinois, par les Missionaires de Pékin [J. Amiot, C. Bourgeois, 
Cibot, Ko, Poirot, A. Gaubil]. Edited by C. Batteux, L. G. Oudart 
Feudrix de Bréquigny, J. de Guignes, and A. I. Silvestre de Sacy. 16 
volumes. Paris, 1776-1814. 4to. An earlier ed. is mentioned as of 1776- 
89, in 15 vols. Paris: Nyon ainé. 


In describing Chinese ideas regarding the human soul, H. P. B. 
summarizes various passages from pp. 212, 223-24, and quotes from 
pp. 221-22, of Vol. XV of the above-mentioned work. The subject is 
treated therein in a section entitled: ‘‘ Extrait d’une Lettre de M. Amiot, 
Missionaire, écrite de Pékin, le 16 octobre 1787. Sur la secte des Tao-sée.’” 


2 These verses are also quoted by H. P. B. in her essay on “* Theories 
about Reincarnation and Spirits,’ where she credits them to Ovid. They 
are also brought in, in a somewhat incomplete form, in Jsts Unveiled, I, 
362, where they are attributed to Lucretius who is supposed to portray 
old Ennius as saying these words. The two last lines only occur again in 
Isis Unveiled, 1, 37, where they are attributed to Ovid. 


In spite of an exhaustive search having been made, no such verses 
have been found either in Lucretius or in Ovid. 


3JIt is not known what particular edition of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa’s work this passage is quoted from. The Latin text, as quoted, 
seems to contain a number of errors. For this reason, rather than to 
correct the text, we give below the Latin original as it occurs in the 1533 
edition (Beringo Fratres, Lugduni) of De occulta philosophia libri tres, by 
Agrippa of Nettesheim, namely in Vol. III; Chapter xlii, p. 304: 


“Ex his quae iam dicta sunt patet, quod animae illae que post 
mortem adhuc relicta corpora diligut, quemadmodu sunt animae 
corporum sepultum debita carentiu, seu que corpus suum violenta 
morte reliquerunt, & adhuc in turbido illo humidoq; spiritu circa 
cadavera sua oberrant, tanq circa cognatum aliquod eas alliciens, 
cognitis his mediis per quae quondam suis coiungebantur corporibus, 
per consimiles vapores, liquores nidoresq; facile evocari & allici 
possunt, adhibitis etia certis artificialibus luminibus, catibus, sonis & 
huiusmodi, que ipsam animae imaginativa spiritalemq. . . .” 


In the English translation by J. F., published in London in 1650, 
under the title of Three Books of Occult Philosophy, the above passage received 
the following rendering: 


“‘ By the things which have been already spoken, it is manifest that 
souls after death do as yet love their body which they left, as those 
souls do whose bodies want a due buriall or have left their bodies by 
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violent death, and as yet wander about their carcass as in a troubled 
and moist spirit, being as it were allured by something that hath an 
affinity with them; the means being known by the which in times 
past they were joyned to their bodies, they may easily be called forth 
& allured by the like vapours, liquors and savours, certain artificial 
lights being also used, songs, sounds and such like, which do move the 
imaginative and spirituall Harmony of the soul. . .”’ (pp. 488-89.) 


As to Le Fantéme Humain, this appears to be only a subtitle for the 
later chapters of the work by des Mousseaux entitled Les médiateurs et les 
moyens de la magie, and not a separate work by that author. 


With regard to Porphyry’s De sacrificio et magia, a mediaeval con- 
densation of his De abstinentia carnis, a passage similar to what H. P. B. 
mentions, but not identical with it, occurs in Book II, 47. Vide Thomas 
~Taylor’s Select Works of Porphyry, p. 82. 


4H. P. B. makes reference here to a very rare work by Petrus 
Thyraeus (1546-1601), entitled Loca infesta, hoc est, de infestis ob molestantus 
daemontorum et defunctorum hominum spiritus locis . . . Accessit ejusdem libellus 
de Terriculamentis nocturnis, etc. Coloniae Agrippinae, 1598, 4to; also 
Lugduni, 1625. Both editions are in the British Museum. 


Apart from the fact that A. J. Caillet mentions him (in his Manuel 
Bibliographique des Sciences Psychiques ou Occultes. Paris: Lucien Dorbon, 
1912. 3 vols.) under the name of Thiresus of Nuys, Diocese of Cologne, 
and says he was a Jesuit, nothing else seems to be readily available 
concerning this writer. 


5 The translation in the Loeb Classical Series does not seem to 
convey this meaning, however. It runs as follows: 


** The Soul of man, he says, is divided into three parts, intelligence 
(nous), reason (phren), and passion (thumos). Intelligence and 
passion are possessed by other animals as well, but reason by man 
alone. ‘The seat of the soul extends from the heart to the brain; the 
part of it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts located in 
the brain are reason and intelligence. The senses are distillations * 
from these.” 


6 Reference is here made to Petrus Binsfeldius and his Tractatus de 
Confessionibus Maleficorum et Sagarum recognitus et auctus, etc. An et quanta 
fides iis adhibenda sit? Augustae Trevirorum, excudebat H. Bock, 1591. 
8-vo. 633 pp. Also 1605, 8-vo. 767 pp.; 1596 (British Museum: 8630. c. 11.), 
and 1623. German translation, Trier, 1590. 


He also wrote Commentarius intitulum Codicis de Maleficis (same city 
and publisher, 1591, 8-vo), which is a supplement to the first-mentioned 
work, and is often bound together with it. 


The Latin original is as follows: 


** Nam fuerat mortuus quidam homo nocturno tempore, & nescie 
batur a quo: Attamen multi erant suspecti de morte sua, & quidam 
homo senex dixit mihi: Domine gubernator, si vultis scire veritate 
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huius homicidij, faciatis cora! vobis portare cadauer illuis mortui, 
postea faciatis vocare illos, suspecti sunt de illo homicidio, & veniat 
unus post alium, ubi est cadauer illud, tunc cum superuenit verus 
homicida, vulnera ipsius fluent sanguinem de nouo: Quo audito feci 
coram me portare illud cadauer, & feci vocare illos suspectos de uno 
in unum, & cum superuenit verus homicida, vulnera illius cadaueris 
inceperunt effluere, & emittere sanguinem, de quo summe sui 
admiratus. . .” 


7H. P. B. gives here a rather free translation of a passage from a 
French letter dated Moncy-de-Fou, 25 September 1851, and entitled 
“* Missions de la Chine. Lettre de M. Delaplace, Missionnaire Lazariste, 
a un Prétre du diocése de Sens.”” The Annales (Lyon, France) in which it 
was published are described as a periodical devoted to the publication of 
Letters from Bishops and Missionaries of various Old and New World 
Missions, as well as of documents concerning Missions and the dissemina- 
tion of the faith. 


The French text is as follows: 


a3 


.... chaque homme a trois houen..... houen sera quelque chose 
de vague comme esprit, génie, vitalité. Chaque individue a donc trois houen. 
A la mort de leur possesseur, un de ces houen transmigre dans un corps. 
Un autre reste dans la famille; c’est comme le houen domestique. Enfin le 
troisiéme repose sur la tombe. A ce dernier on brile des papiers (sorte de 
sacrifice). Au houen domestique qui si¢ge sur la tablette, au milieu des 
caractéres qui y sont gravés, on brile des Aiang (batons d’odeur), on offre 
des repas funébres, etc. Ces honneurs rendus, on est tranquille: les houens 
sont apaisés; qu’y a-t-il a craindre? ”’ 


8 This sentence is from Chapter xxii, page 252, of the edition of 
De occulta philosophia from which we have already quoted above. The 
chapter is entitled “That there is a threefold keeper in man, and from 
whence each of them proceed,” ‘The sentence, in its more complete form, 
is as follows: 


. “Triplex unicuique homini daemon bonus est proprius custos, unus 
quidem sacer, alter geniture, tertius professiois. .. .” 


which, in the translation of J.F., is rendered as: 


“Every man hath a threefold good Demon, as a proper keeper, or 
preserver, the one whereof is holy, another of the nativity, and the 
other of profession. . .” (p. 410.) 


® The passages seem to have a number of inaccuracies and a con- 
siderable amount of text is left out, as indicated by dots. It is from 
Chapter xliii, pages 306 and 308. The Latin text is as follows: 


Anima humana constat mente, ratione & idolo: mens illuminat 
rationem, ratio fluit in idolum, omnia una est anima. Ratio nisi 
per mentem illuminatur, ab errore no est immunis: Mens autem lumen 
rationi non praebet, nisi lucescente deo, primo videlicet lumine: prima 
enim lux in deo est supereminens omne intellectu: qua propter non 
potest lux intelligibilis vocari, sed lux illa quando infunditurmenti, 
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fit intellectualis atque intelligi potest: deinde quando per metem infun- 
ditur rationi, fit rationalis, ac potest non solum intelligi, sed etiam 
cogitari....... [p. 306] .... Idolum autem animae in fato est, 
supra naturam, quae corporis & animae quodammodo nodus est, 
sub fato, supra corpus: iccirco coelestium corporum influxibus immu- 
tatur, rerumq; naturalium & corporalium qualitatibus afficitur. 
Dico autem animae idolum, potentiam illam vivificativam et rectricem 
corporis, sensuum originem, per quam ipsa anima in hoc corporeuires 
explicat sentiendi: sentit corporalia per corpus, movit corpus per 
locum. regit in loco, alitq; in torpore corpus..... [p. 308] ” 


which is rendered by the translator, J.F., as follows: 


**Man’s soul consisteth of a mind, reason and imagination; the 
mind illuminates reason, reason floweth into the imagination: All is 
one soul. Reason unless it be illuminated by the mind, is not free 
from errour: but the mind giveth not light to reason, unless God 
enlighten, viz., the first light; for the first light is in God very far 
exceeding all understanding: wherefore it cannot be called an intelli- 
gible light; but this when it is infused into the mind, is made intellec- 
tuall, and can be understood: then when it is infused by the mind to 
the reason, it is made rationall, and cannot only be understood but 
also considered ..... [p. 492]. . . . But the sensitiveness of the soul 
is in fate, above nature, which is in a certain manner the knot of the 
body and soul, and under fate, above the body; therefore it is changed 
by the influences of the heavenly bodies, and affected by the qualities 
of naturall and corporeall things: now I call the sensitiveness of the 
soul, that vivifying and rectifying power of the body, the originall of 
the senses; the soul itself doth manifest in this body its sensitive powers 
and perceiveth corporeall things by the body, and locally moveth the 
body, and governeth it in his place, and nourisheth it in a body..... 
[pp. 494-95] ” 


10 Te Monde Magique does not seem to be a separate work by des 
Mousseaux, but only a running-head at the top of the pages of his work 
entitled Les médiateurs et les moyens de la magie. 


THEOSOPHY REVEALS 
A WIDER HORIZON 


By EDWIN N. LORD 


HE Hermetic maxim, “ As above, so below,” implies the 

use of analogy, and its inverted form, “‘ As below, so 
above,” suggests that one can start from that which is familiar 
in the lower world of physical perception and then proceed 
to some of the less obvious, but important truths of the higher 
mental and spiritual worlds. 

One of the most useful analogies is that of the horizon. 
It is an appealing analogy, not only because the comparison 
is complete in so many aspects, but also because it follows so 
faithfully the pattern of the ancient universal nape of the 
point and the circle. 

First then, let us consider the characteristics of the phy- 
sical horizon as a fact in Nature. The horizon is defined as the 
limit of the range of perception. Wherever a person stands 
there is a limit to the extent of the view he sees with his eyes. 
If he is confined to his room, the walls are his horizon. If he 
stands on a city street, his horizon is formed by the buildings 
and the trees which surround him. If he stands on ship- 
board, his horizon lies miles away where sky and water seem 
to meet. If he climbs to a mountain top, his view is widened 
by many more miles because the horizon where sky meets 
Jand and water has been extended enormously. Then if he 
ascends still higher in an airship, he will finally see the earth 
as a globe and his horizon will extend to infinity. There will 
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be no horizon in the usual sense, but in a larger sense there 
will be limitless extension of view. 

When we think of the horizon we necessarily assume the 
existence of an observer in the centre of his circle of observa- 
tion. The observer is as important as the horizon. But the 
outline of the horizon is not always a true circle. Ordinarily, 
it is very irregular unless the observer is on a ship at sea, or 
at a high altitude. It is useful to consider the important 
effect of altitude, not only upon the extent of the horizon but 
also upon its shape for it approaches closer and closer to the 
form of a true circle as the altitude increases. To apply the 
ancient symbol of the point and the circle, the observer repre- 
sents the point in the centre, and the horizon represents the 
circumference of the circle. 

Looking now at the spiritual analogy of the horizon, we 
have first to consider, what is the observer? Then we can 
examine the nature of the horizon itself. Both are important. 
What is the true nature of the observer? What is it whose 
perception is limited by a horizon? It seems useful to think 
of the observer as the divine spark or centre of consciousness 
within each individual. 

Let us briefly examine this question of consciousness. 
For this purpose, consciousness might be defined as that inner 
essence within each person which recognizes an awareness of 
himself as being or existent. It is the self-recognition on the 
part of a person that he zs. It is self-awareness. Conscious- 
ness, in this sense, is the divinity within, the spark of the 
divine flame. Consciousness is not the brain, or the feelings, 
nor even the mind. Consciousness uses these things as instru- 
ments. But consciousness itself is life—universal life, or 
individual life, as the case may be. 

To sum up, the consciousness of each individual human 
being is the faculty of awareness belonging to one of the divine 
sparks, which at present is confined, not only in flesh, but 
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also by the impediment of uncontrolled emotion and the 
encumbrance of untrained mind. 

From this there follows a very significant thing: There 
are degrees of consciousness. And these differing degrees are 
related in.a definite way to the extent of our preoccupation 
with matter. To put it another way, they are related to the 
extent to which we are deluded and misled by matter, the 
extent to which we are enshrouded by maya or illusion. 

In referring to the physical horizon we spoke of the 
advantage of gaining altitude. To gain altitude in the spiritual 
sense means to release one’s self from these preoccupations. 
and delusions. One is released by growth in his understanding 
of what life is, what one’s self is, what the world is, what God 
is. To climb the mountain is to put forth conscious, deli- 
berate effort to learn, to gain wisdom and understanding. To 
ascend in the airship, is to attempt to transcend all limitation 
to perception. 

At ordinary altitudes, the spiritual horizon is not a true 
circle, but is irregular, just like the usual physical horizon. | 
As the individual slowly evolves by means of the varied experi- 
ences of life, he does not develop equally in all directions. 
It is like a wheel which if it has spokes of different lengths 
will have a lop-sided rim, extremely unbalanced, and it will 
not roll smoothly. As one gains experience and becomes 
more balanced in his outlook and wisdom and capacities, the 
spokes of the wheel tend to become more equal in length and 
the wheel will roll more smoothly. 

Let us assume that the goal of life is to make the horizon 
more truly a perfect circle so that it becomes regular instead 
of irregular. We have seen how important is an increase in 
physical altitude in bringing about a smoother horizon, a 
truer circle. In a similar way the attainment of altitude is 
very important in smoothing the spiritual horizon. Is it not 
what is sometimes referred to as expansion of consciousness ? 
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The horizon circumscribes the universe of experience and 
understanding of which each observer is the centre, and as 
the experience and understanding grows and becomes richer, 
one’s life becomes more balanced and ordered. 

How is this higher spiritual altitude to be gained? How 
does Theosophy reveal a wider horizon? It seems to me that 
there are two steps in arriving at this gaining of altitude. 
First, there should be a clear intellectual understanding of the 
basic teachings of Theosophy. Second, there should come a 
realization that if these basic concepts are true, there should 
logically follow a dawning awareness that certain implications 
or natural conclusions, are inevitable. It is from acquiring 
an awareness of these implications that the gaining of spiritual 
altitude results. ‘To be more specific, the basic teachings of 
Theosophy as referred to above, might be listed as follows: 
(1) The unity of life, (2) Evolution, (3) Reincarnation, (4) 
Karma, (5) Continuity of life, (6) Man’s spiritual nature, 
(7) The Inner Government of the world. These basic teach- 
ings might be said to constitute the appeal to the mind, and 
from these flow the implications which lead to the appeal to 
the heart. These implications are given to us in such writings 
as “* The Golden Stairs,’ At the Feet of the Master, Light on the 
Path, and The Voice of the Silence. It is as if one might say to 
oneself, “If these things (the appeal to the mind) be true, 
then these other things (the appeal to the heart) must neces- 
sarily follow.” This then leads to action by way of a more 
useful life of selfless attitudes, service, and self-sacrifice. 

Theosophy reveals a wider horizon because it gives per- 
spective, confidence and courage, and inspires to a nobler 
way of life—in short, to a higher altitude and hence to a 
wider horizon. Theosophy teaches us that our only limitation 
is that which we place upon ourselves when we live in the 
finite instead of the infinite. When we recognize the oneness 


of all, when we permit our consciousness to have its freedom 
3 
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of outlook, then we are removing the barriers and limitations 
of a narrower horizon and actually approach the limitless 
horizon of the infinite. Theosophy gives us that understand- 
ing of the term ‘‘ consciousness ’’ which is a dynamic thing, 
not a static thing. Each individual is essentially a unit of 
consciousness which is either dormant or active, static or 
dynamic. It is a matter of Self-realization, of having at 
least a glimmer of what we are and where we are going, of 
having a sense of participation in life, not merely of being a 
spectator. 

Each of us is the centre point of his own universe. ‘The 
circumference of the circle which represents that universe is 
the environment in which we find ourselves, but we are 
constantly modifying that environment by our reactions. As 
we grow in wisdom and understanding, even so does our 
horizon expand and widen, until finally the horizon disappears 
like the bursting of a bubble, and the individual consciousness 
is free to join the Universal Consciousness and become one 
with “ that united spirit of life which is our only true Self.”’ 


Sorrow and fear are children of desire. 
From all desire set free, 
How canst thou sorrow? Fearful how canst be? 


F. L. Woopwarp’s trans., Dhammapada 215. 


POUGATION—PHE* TRANSFOR- 
MATION OF MAN 


By B. SANJIVA RAO 


HE subject of education is one which 1s, for all of us— 
students, grown-ups, and those who are in charge of 
the administration of education today—a problem which 
bristles with extraordinary difficulties. We are passing through 
a time which, in many ways, is almost unprecedented in the 
history of the world, because, for the first time, we are facing 
a crisis which is global. I have been a teacher for nearly 
fifty years now and I have seen many critical changes in 
the educational life of the country, but I think for the 
first time in our history we are conscious of a breakdown 
which is almost revolutionary. Putting it very generally, 
I may say that the one characteristic of student-life all 
over the world is that without their thinking rationally 
about it at all, all values and traditions have broken down. 
The very philosophy of life by which men have been living 
for hundreds of years has lost its validity and we are left 
with a generation without tradition, without any kind of a 
philosophy of life. So the great problem for the young today 
is that they are called upon to formulate their own values of 
ethics, of philosophy, of education. 
Unfortunately most of them have not the intelligence to 
formulate these values for themselves. The result is chaos; and 


Summary of a public lecture given at ine eaten Section 
Convention, Varanasi, December 1958. 
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when there is confusion, those minds which cannot think for 
themselves are liable to become the victims of an intellectual 
as well as a political dictatorship. Because their life is uncer- 
tain, people want to be assured by someone who has the necessary 
qualities for dictatorship, someone who can assume the role of an 
adviser to everyone. People are led—I may even say “‘ misled ” 
—by leaders who are ambitious, who are able to impress upon 
the young minds that what they themselves think and what 
they do is the standard which everybody else must follow. 
Those who are uncertain want to be certain. Those who are 
confused want to have clarity—if not the clarity of their own 
minds, at least the clarity of a mind in whom they can put 
their trust. It is this situation we have to face. 

Now the task of education is precisely the awakening of 
the intelligence that will enable the individual to respond to. 
the challenge of modern times. I may say that the challenge 
which India has to face is the challenge of technology, of 
modern technological civilization before whose attack most of 
our social structures are crumbling to pieces. When I look 
back nearly fifty years to the trme when I first came to Banaras 
and then see the conditions now, I wonder sometimes whether 
if Mrs. Besant came once more to Banaras she could believe 
her eyes with regard to the changes that have taken place in 
manners, customs, beliefs, or lack of belief, the way in which 
young people behave and also the way in which the older 
people behave. It would be a revolution of which she could 
hardly have dreamt which has taken place in this country. 
And so the task of education has become one of extraordinary 
importance. 

What is education? From the title of my address you 
will realize that I am giving to the word “ education” a 
content far wider than that which is ordinarily given to it. 
We seldom realize that religion itself is a technique based 
upon psychology. It is an application of psychology to life 
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and education is precisely the same thing; therefore I equate 
education with religion. I am not talking of religious 
systems, because the churches and the various systems of 
religious practice and training are not exactly the work of the 
religious Teacher on whom they have been built up. 

If you examine the history of any religion, you will find 
that every church or every religion has these common char- 
acteristics: Firstly, a religious Founder or founders. Secondly, 
a Sangha, that is, a monastic order, or a priesthood, consisting 
of people who are representatives of that Teacher. In the 
West, the Fathers of the Church and the various Christian 
mystics may together be considered as the Sangha. Then 
there are the sacred books which represent the embodied 
experience of those who follow the Teacher. When the sacred 
books have become very important, because the life lived by 
the Teacher is more or less lost to the people, you find people 
interpreting the teachings of the great Teacher. So there 
begins the age of commentaries. Finally there comes a social 
system which is an attempt to form a stable social order on 
the basis of the teachings. You will find, for instance, the 
great Institutes of Manu. I have not read the original books, 
but I have taken my information from one who was a great 
light in this city of Banaras, Dr. Bhagavan Das, who has 
given an extraordinarily clear interpretation of the science of 
living in what he calls The Science of Social Organization. I 
think it is much more than a treatise on social organization, 
because it deals with what was equally a spiritual organization. 

These teachings of Manu embody an extraordinary psy- 
chological fact of human evolution. He divides people into 
four psychological types. In modern psychology there are 
different types of classification of the human psyche with all 
its different characteristics. I would much prefer to use the 
words already familiar to us: the Brahmin type, the Kshattriya 
type, the Vaishya type, and the Shudra type. These are four 
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distinct characteristic types of humanity and the whole of 
Manu’s organization of society depends upon this classifica- 
tion. It is a vocational division of human beings. In the 
true sense, vocation means something to which God has called 
you. It comes from a Latin word which means “ being called 
to” and it is used in the right sense only in the Catholic 
Church where they speak of vocation for religion or vocation 
for the monastic life. It is in that sense I am using the word. 
Human beings have certain unique characteristics and, roughly 
speaking, may be divided into these four types. 

The Brahmin is one who is “a knower of Brahman”’ and 
because he does not need anything, because he does not ask for 
anything, society has to give him all that he needs. That is the 
simple way in which Manu defined the function of the Brahmin. 

The Kshattriya does want something. He wants honor 
and therefore he demands from people honor for himself. His 
duty is to protect the people. He stands for power. He isa 
fighter in all right causes. The Kshattriya class I do not think 
could be better represented—for this division, mind you, is not 
merely confined to India but is characteristic of the whole 
world—than by our leader Mrs. Besant. Always a fighter in 
every cause where justice had to be maintained, where human 
beings had to be protected from violence and crimes, I think 
Mrs. Besant represented to perfection this great ideal of the 
Kshattriya. 

Of Vaishyas we do not have many in this country, but 
I think America will give us the best examples of Vaishyas 
who produce great things, a vast number of things, for the 
benefit of other people. I do not say there are no other 
classes in America but this class is best represented in the great 
capitalists and producers of wealth in that country. 

The last class I will leave for the time being—the class 
of servers. I do not like to call it the Shudra class—I like 
to call it the class of servers. 
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These four groups represent four definite psychological 
types and in education the most important thing is to discover 
the vocation of a pupil. This is very seldom done in our 
educational institutions. The duty of one who is a Brahmin 
is to teach and not to be a big official and that is where the 
tragedy comes in, that we cannot get into the teaching pro- 
fession our best workers. They are usually snatched away 
and put into all kinds of places, because of the lack of proper 
workers. But I think that for those whose dharma is to teach 
to take up any other profession means more or less self- 
destruction and that is what is happening today in most of 
our educational institutions. Neither the educational system 
nor the conditions in the country make any kind of a demand 
upon the right kind of teachers. JI am sorry to say that the 
educational policy in most parts of India is almost tragic in 
its futility. I despair when I look at the curriculum, when 
I look at the way in which things are studied; I almost 
despair about the future of our country. People may say we 
are passing through very difficult times and we have to pay 
more attention to industrial development, but I cannot help 
thinking that the most important industry is the one which 
produces the right kind of individuals. I do not believe that 
there can be a greater mistake than to consider this particular 
industry of educating people in the right way and creating 
the right personnel for the future less important than all the 
other industries. | 

There is in the Gita a passage which says practically all 
that could be said about education. In that there are two 
words which I would like to emphasize, svabhava and 
svadharma. All people are not born equal. Democracy does 
not mean equality of capacity or equality of temperament. 
No two leaves are alike. Likewise no two individuals, and 
it is this difference in individuals that we must note when we 
are talking about education. Obviously, physically we 
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are not equal; emotionally we are not equal; mentally we 
are very unequal. In what sense, then, is there what we 
call ‘‘ equality”?? The things which really matter and the 
things which bring us real happiness, of those things there is 
a completely equal distribution. Of the false things which 
create false happiness, delusory happiness, there is no equal 
distribution. There may be unequal distribution of wealth, 
there may be unequal distribution of mental capacity, of 
efficiency, but in one thing we are equal; we all have the 
same capacity for that happiness which is timeless. It is that 
equality which is the real factor which guides all our human 
endeavor. And, therefore, in our educational work this must 
be kept in mind. There should be no comparison between 
one student and another. Ifa student has done all that he is 
capable of doing, he is as perfect as any student in that 
particular class. Envy, jealousy, unhappiness of every kind 
depends upon the comparison that we make between one 
student and another. A human being is not merely a mental 
entity—he is many things besides that and to measure the 
value of any particular individual by the system of marks 
and credits is a very unfair judgment. ‘Therefore, in educa- 
tion the most important thing is to abolish all comparison. 
It leads to competition and competition leads to wars, to 
conflicts. 

We have nations who have all the things which most 
people need for their welfare and yet live in fear. America 
and Russia live in fear. Most of the countries which have 
all of the so-called good things of life are afraid that they 
might lose those things and the happiest countries are those 
which have very little. Small countries, which are free from 
ambition, are the ones which are happiest. I remember hear- 
ing one of the Ministers from Ceylon say: ‘‘ Do you know what 
I want for my country? I do not want it to be a great country; 
it is a small country. But being a Buddhist, I think that the 
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highest thing that I could wish for my country is that it should 
not be great; it should be happy. It should live in obedience 
to the law of the Buddha.” I sometimes wish that we in this 
country could also aspire to the same thing. I think India’s 
destiny is not to be a great country. It is not the svadharma 
of our country. It is better to live in harmony according to 
the teachings of our Rishis. The desire to be great is the 
creator of conflict. Ambition is the greatest curse of the 
human being, the cause of a great deal of unhappiness both 
at the individual and the national or racial level. Therefore 
in the class-room, in our educational systems, the one great 
feature which I would advocate for adoption is that there 
should be no question of competition. We have actually work- 
ed it out in our children’s school. Years ago when I was 
in touch with the children’s school I found that a number of 
children brought out their drawings and their paintings and 
judged them with absolute impersonality. When one child’s 
painting was looked on as being better than that of the others, 
the child who painted it said, “‘ No I think the other thing is 
superior to this,’ without the slightest feeling of being em- 
barrassed and they all jointly chose the best picture for the | 
exhibition, irrespective of who had painted it. When the 
children are free from comparison, from envy and various 
other unfortunate results, then they live in harmony and 
become really creative. ‘That is one of the most important 
things which should characterize our educational work. 
Educational work is to me a religion. There is no ques- 
tion of religious education. All education is essentially reli- 
gious, based upon the fact that beyond the mind, beyond the 
physical or economical level, there exists a power which 
operates ceaselessly through every individual and man becomes 
creative only when he is in harmony with that power. And 
that demands the utter annihilation of those separative instincts 
which create the many selves, the innumerable selves, that are 
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working independently today. The highest thing that a child 
should see is the beauty of a life which is completely selfless. 
A person who is in that selfless state is in a most extraordinarily 
happy state. It is a really creative state, and that is a thing 
which can be felt.even more than taught. You cannot teach 
it to another but you can make the child feel the beauty of it, 
the happiness of it, the harmony that it brings in the lives of 
everybody, or rather, the disharmony that ambition brings, 
that the feelings of “great” and “small” bring. These 
words “‘ great”? and “small,” do not exist in Nature. In 
Nature there is only perfection. A rose is as perfect as the 
banyan tree. There is no struggle between the two for 
greatness. The words “ great’? and ‘“‘ small” are the inven- 
tions of the mind imprisoned in selfhood. We have created 
these words and all this struggle and conflict which exists. 
among human beings. 

So one great principle of any system of new education is 
the abolition of “ great’? and “small,” the abolition of all 
hierarchical distinctions in the school. The head of an insti- 
tution is on exactly the same level as the smallest child in the 
school. There is difference of function but there should be 
no corresponding distinction of status. I think that the only 
way in which human beings can be transformed is through the 
realization that man becomes perfect only when he has 
destroyed the limitations of selfhood. These are impositions 
upon the world of reality. ‘“‘ The Mind is the slayer of the 
Real” and when that mind is slain, or rather quieted, then 
Reality begins to manifest itself; and I think it is quite possible, 
even in a school, to gradually make children realize that 
perfection and not greatness should be the aim. When a 
child does a thing as perfectly as it is possible for it to do, 
then it will feel happy and that happiness is the creative state 
—not doing something better than another. I think the 
greatest mischief that education can do is to instil this idea 
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of competition, of struggle—it is merely perpetuating the 
system which today is producing such vast misery in every 
part of the world. 

Perfection is something which comes when imperfection is 
removed. If I were to ask you to define what health is, you 
will find that it is extremely difficult to describe it positively. 
Health is absence of disease. I am conscious of my body only 
when it is in pain, only when there is disease. If there is no 
pain, if there is no disease, then the body is perfectly healthy. 
Likewise with regard to the mind. It is only when there is 
an ache somewhere, when there is suffering, that we become 
conscious of self. Suffering brings about an intense realization 
of our own insufficiency, of our own inadequacy, of the lack 
of something within us which is necessary for that perfect 
condition, and it is through that kind of thing that we become 
aware of what the perfect life is. The transformation of the 
human being merely means the dissolution of this painful 
element in our life. How can we do that? It is simple, so far 
as words go. It is by becoming aware of the suffering. 
What we try to do is this: we pretend; I think most of our 
life is a pretence. We do not want to face ourselves and that 
is the problem. If only people were aware of what they 
actually are they would probably be reduced to a state of 
despair. To sce oneself as one is, is an extraordinary trial. 
In Theosophical literature, various names are given to this 
seeing of oneself as one is, getting into the dark recesses of our 
unconscious, seeing all the creeping things, our desires, our 
passions. It is called “ facing the dweller on the threshold ”’. 
It is a terrible trial, because none of us has the courage to 
face himself as he is without pretence, with absolute scientific 
detachment, and yet it is precisely this that will bring us libera- 
tion from the illusory fears that the mind has created for itself. 

I think one of the greatest tasks of education is to 
make the child see itself as it is without pretence, to dissolve 
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all the day-dreams, all the things which the child wants to 
have and to be and to bring that child back to reality, to 
things as they are. To see things as they are brings about 
liberation. When the teacher has learnt this process of medi- 
tating on himself, when he sees himself as he is, he will find 
that he will be able to get the child also to see things as they 
are, to see itself as it is. But, in order to do this, you require 
complete scientific detachment. You cannot see yourself as 
you are unless you have given up condemning yourself; for 
sensitive people, to forgive others is easy compared to the diffi- 
culty of forgiving themselves. We all try to justify ourselves. To 
be able to detach oneself from that condition and be in one 
which says, “ Well, I am what I am,” requires extraordinary 
humility. I do not mean the false humility, very much worse 
than pride, which makes one pretend to be not as good or 
clever as one thinks oneself to be, but the humility which ac- 
cepts oneself as one is. This way of looking at things is one which 
ought to form part of any kind of training or teaching in a 
school. The child must accept its capacities or its limitations 
with complete serenity. It is then that the child becomes creative. 

When we think our own thoughts, our own feelings and. 
not the feelings and thoughts which society imposes upon us 
as the pattern of all that is noble and good then we attain 
genius. Genius is not a sporadic thing, not a freak of nature. 
We can develop genius within ourselves by transcending the 
boundaries of our selfhood. When we have broken down those 
walls which constitute self, then we reach that state when some 
Power not ourselves, some great Intelligence which is working 
all the time through us and in us, begins to manifest Itself. 
That is real creation, that is real transformation of man. I 
think that our educational work is really this task of freeing 
man from the limitations of selfhood and making him realize 
what he really is—part of that great Universal Life which is 
working and manifesting Itself all around us. 


Severe hReCEN TT SCIENTIFIC 
bISCOMBRIES 
Bee | Ree SP ARCH 


By G. N. DRINKWATER, B.Sc. 


Ancient Civilization 


ae excavations at the site of Jericho have caused 

great surprise among archeologists. These have been 
reported by Dr. K. M. Kenyon, Director of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, under whose direction the 
excavations took place, in a lecture to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, London,! and again at a public lecture for 
the University of Durham, at Newcastle upon Tyne, which 
the present writer attended. 

Dr. Kenyon has discovered that more than 6,000 years 
ago, Jericho was developing as a town with rectangular 
houses, public buildings, and a temple, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a substantial stone wall. Below this level was a 
still older town with round and oval houses, and another stone 
town wall, part of which was still twenty feet high. The 
most dramatic discovery of all was a very solidly built stone 
defence tower with an internal spiral stairway of stone, which 
from radio-carbon dating belongs to 7,000 B.c. Against the 
tower were built lined water-tanks for irrigating the fields. 
It is clear that there must have been a well-organized city- 
state at a date when, until these discoveries were made, it was 


1 The Observer, 16 November 1958. 
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believed that only Neolithic peoples with simple village huts 
existed. Contemporary pottery designs show too that there 
were cultural links over a wide area in Palestine and Iraq. 

Occult research has indicated the existence of developed 
civilizations of a far older date than that at Jericho, but the 
new discoveries certainly suggest that there are more surprises 
awaiting discovery by excavation. According to Annie Besant 
and C. W. Leadbeater, the third sub-race of our 5th Root 
Race built up a great civilization which lasted from 30,000 B.c. 
to 2,200 n.c.1_ At its greatest extent, it stretched from Afghani- 
stan to the Aegean and from the Sea of Arral to the borders 
of Arabia. The discoveries at Jericho thus appear to be on 
the border between this civilization and that of Arabia. 

There are numerous mounds, representing dead and gone 
cities, still awaiting investigation:in Persia, the centre of the 
third sub-race empire. How sad it is that so much money 
must be spent on armaments. The cost of one atomic bomb 


would keep all the archeologists busy for years in this one 
field alone! 


C. W. Leadbeater’s Prophecy of Atomic Energy 


Last year, in THE THEOSOPHIST,? it was pointed out that 
some of C. W. Leadbeater’s prophecies on the distribution 
and generation of electrical power have already been realized, 
and that he clearly foresaw atomic energy as long ago as 1911. 
At first, energy would be distributed by power cables over 
many countries of the world. Eventually, these would no 


1 A. Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, Man: Whence, How and Whither, 1913, 
p. 192, and chapter XVIII; also The Lives of Alcyone, 1924, V, VI, IX, X, 
XI; and The Soul’s Growth Through Reincarnation series edited by C. Jinaraja- 
dasa. For a discussion of the archeological evidence supporting this 
civilization, see G. N. Drinkwater, ‘‘ Archaeology,” in Where Theosophy and 
Science Meet, edited by D. D. Kanga, 1949. 


2G. N. Drinkwater, ‘‘ The Master K.H. and C. W. L. on Atomic 
Energy,” THE THeosopuist, March 1958, pp. 373-375. 
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longer be necessary. Power would be generated in ordinary 
houses and factories. ‘There would also be one form of plant 
capable of being held in the hand,! so that the huge atomic 
power houses just constructed or projected, will eventually 
become outmoded. 

Quite recently a major step in the complete fulfilment of 
these prophecies was demonstrated to President Eisenhower. 
A picture appeared in The Illustrated London News (31 Janu- 
ary)—and no doubt there were other reports in the U.S. and 
elsewhere—showing a small apparatus being examined by the 
President on 11 January. It consisted of a metal box 
weighing only five pounds containing radio-isotopes. It was 
driving a small electric fan, and it was claimed that this could 
be done for a year before recharging. While the apparatus 
would be too expensive for ordinary use, it shows that atomic 
energy in the form envisaged by C. W. Leadbeater is well on 
the way. 


. 


The Master K.H. and the Upper Atmosphere 


In a letter from the Master K.H. received at Simla by 
A. P. Sinnett in October 1882,2 some remarkable statements 
were made of an astronomical nature which anticipated 
modern scientific theories,? and there was also a certain amount 
of information about the earth’s upper atmosphere. Collecting 
the scattered references on the latter topic first, the Master 
said: 
Earth’s magnetic attraction of meteoric dust, and the direct influence 


of the latter upon the sudden changes of temperature especially in the 
matter of heat and cold, is not a settled question to the present day, I 


1 Man: Whence, How and Whither, pp. 439 et seq. 

2A. T. Barker, The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Stinnett, Unwin, 1923, 
pp. 159-170; also published by C. Jinarajadasa, Karly Teachings of the 
Masters, Section V, with all relevant extracts. 

3G. N. Drinkwater, “Science and the Mahatma Letters,” THE 
THEOSOPHIST, June 1938. 
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believe.* . . . I wonder how Science has not hitherto understood that every 
atmospheric change and disturbance was due to the combined magnetism 
of the two great masses between which our atmosphere is compressed! 
I call this meteoric dust a “‘ mass” for it is really one. High above our 
earth’s surface the air is impregnated and space filled with magnetic, or 
meteoric dust, which does not even belong to our solar system. 


* Dr. Phipson in 1867 and Cowper Ranyard in 1879 both urged the theory but 
it was rejected then. 


Elsewhere there is a statement that the velocity of light 
‘‘ between the Sun and the meteoric continent above our heads ”’ 
differs from the velocity measured by scientific means on the 
surface of the earth. 

In 1882, about the time of the Master’s letter, Balfour 
Stewart suggested that there might be charged particles in 
the earth’s atmosphere, which would explain the variations in 
the earth’s magnetism, a theory which he developed more 
fully in 1898. In 1902, Heaviside and Kennelly developed a. 
mathematical theory, involving the existence of some such 
layer, to explain why wireless telegraphy was possible in spite 
of the earth’s curvature, the charged particles reflecting the 
waves round the earth, instead of allowing them to be dissi- 
pated in space. In and after 1925 Appleton and others were 
able by means of short-wave radio apparatus, to measure the 
height and various properties of the ionosphere, as it had then 
come to be called, which ranges from 70 to 200 miles above. 
the earth. It was found that it consisted of two main layers 
at night and three in the day. Today it is generally accepted 
that the sun’s light and cosmic rays are responsible for the 
charging or ionizing of the air particles in the ionosphere. 

Last year the subject was completely and most unexpect- 
edly transformed by the discovery by means of an artificial 
satellite of two extremely radio-active layers at great heights, 
z.e., layers of particles quite different from the ionized air 


1 Articles: Terrestrial Magnetism, Wireless Telegraphy, Heinrich 
Hertz, Atmosphere, Ionosphere, Enc. Brit., 1957. 
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particles in the ionosphere below. One of these layers begins 
at about 600 miles above the earth’s surface, and reaches 
a peak of intensity at about 2,000 miles, while the other 
reaches a peak at no less a distance than 9,000 miles, or more 
than the earth’s diameter. As Dr. J. A. van Allen, who made 
the initial announcement of the discovery has put it, this is 
“high intensity corpuscular radiation temporarily trapped in 
the Earth’s magnetic field ’’.1 The appositeness of the Master’s: 
description of the ‘‘ magnetic ’ matter will be apparent. 

Unlike the ionosphere, which completely envelops the 
earth, the radio-active layers do not exist over the polar 
regions, due to the effects of the earth’s magnetic field. The 
curious use of the word “ continent”? as underlined by the 
Master, instead of “ layer,’ “‘ envelope,” or some similar 
expression, may be regarded as a hint of some such discon- 
tinuity. 

It is not too much to say that modern science has shown 
that the earth has an aura with electro-magnetic and radio- 
active components. ‘The discoveries go some way to proving 
Madame Blavatsky’s statement, first published in 1888: 

. our globe has its own special laboratory on the far-away out- 


skirts of its atmosphere, crossing which, every atom and molecule changes 
and differentiates from its primordial nature.” 


Contemporary science now provides, in fact, a partial 
glimpse of this atmospheric laboratory at work. According 
to a just published discussion at the Royal Society, the newly 
discovered radio-active regions, high above the earth, prevent 
many of the low energy particles emitted by the sun from 
entering immediately the comparatively lower regions where 
auroral display takes place, while particles of high energy, 


1J. A. van Allen, L. A. Frank, “ Radiation Around the Earth to a 
Radial. Distance of 107,400 km,” Nature, 14 February 1959, pp. 430-434 


with diagrams. 
2 The Secret Doctrine, 1893 I, p. 638. First published 1888. 
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mostly from outer ‘space, but partly from the sun, and com- 
monly called cosmic rays, can pass straight through to the 
earth. This explains the hitherto puzzling fact that while 
solar flares are sometimes followed by increased auroral — 
display, at other times they are not.1 It remains to be 
determined what modifications cosmic rays may experience 
in transit through the atmospheric “laboratory,” but the 
existence of such rays from outer space, forecast in the above 
letter from the Master K.H., under the term “ magnetic 
matter,” was not confirmed by science until 1925, though 
experiments from 1903 had pointed in that direction.? 

There is much yet to discover about the causes of weather. 
One -of the objects of the International Geophysical Year, 
1958, was to discover more about the weather by means of 
high altitude rockets and artificial satellites. The latest satel- 
lite, the one launched in the United States on 17 February 
1959, is especially equipped for this study. It will be a 
great triumph for occult science if it is eventually shown 
that the earth’s “ aura”’ affects the weather, and if it should 
also be shown that the velocity of light between the sun and 
the earth’s “magnetic”? atmosphere is different from that 
measured on the earth’s surface. Such a result would involve 
a recasting of some important aspects of theoretical physics 
and -cosmology. 


The Master KH. and Radio Astronomy 


In the above-mentioned number of THE THEOsOPHIST, it 
was also pointed out that the Master’s letter of October 1882 
clearly stated that the sun’s energy was maintained by what 
we would today call atomic energy, an idea which was 
completely beyond and quite contrary to the scientific ideas 


1 A. W. Haslett, “ Discoveries from Satellites,”? Science News, No. 51, 
1959, pp. 103, 104. 


2 Articles: Electricity, Atmospheric, Enc. Brit., 1957. 
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of the time.!. In this same letter is the following passage 
(pp. 169-70) which is of particular interest in view of the recent 
discoveries in the new science of radio astronomy. 

Edison’s tasimeter adjusted to its utmost degree of sensitiveness and 
attached to a large telescope may be of great use when perfected. When 
so attached the “ tasimeter ” will afford the possibility not only to measure 
the heat of the remotest of visible stars, but to detect by their invisible 
radiations stars that are unseen and otherwise undetectable, hence planets 
also. The discoverer, an F.T.S., a good deal protected by M. thinks that 
if, at any point in a blank space of heavens—a space that appears blank 
even through a telescope of the highest power—the tasimeter indicates an 
accession of temperature and does so invariably; this will be a regular proof 
that the instrument is in range with the stellar-body either non-luminous 
or so distant as to be beyond the range of telescopic vision. His tasimeter, 
he says, “‘is affected by a wider range of etheric undulations than the Eye 
can take cognizance of”. Science will hear sounds from certain planets 
before she sees them. This is a prophecy. 

In 1882 radio telegraphy was still an undreamed of 
possibility. Hertz did not discover radio waves until 1885-1889. 
Marconi did not construct the first practical wireless telegraph 
station until 1901. It was not until nearly fifty years after 
the Master’s letter, z.e., less than thirty years ago, that the 
American engineer, Jansky, almost by accident discovered that 
radio waves were reaching the earth from outer space. For a 
long time the discovery received little attention, and it was 
believed that the waves came from the attenuated hydrogen 
which fills the space between the stars. Since the war, how- 
ever, and with the building of radio telescopes such as the 
giant instrument at Jodrell Bank near Manchester, it was 
found that this was far from being the whole of the story and 
the new science of radio astronomy has come into being.? 


1Tue Txseosoruist, March 1958, p. 375; also “Science and the 
Mahatma Letters,” loc. cit. 

2 The following data on radio astronomy is taken from the B. B, C.’s 
Reith Lectures, delivered by a leading authority, Professor A. C. B. Lovell, 
F.R.S., on “The New Astronomy,” and first published in The Listener, 
13 Nov.-18 Dec. 1958. 
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It has been found that radio waves are coming from the sun, 
but if, as is likely, they are emitted in similar strength from 
other stars like the sun, the distances are too enormous for 
this to be detected. The range of the Jodrell Bank radio tele- 
scope is already in certain respects far beyond that of the 
largest optical instrument, and it has been a great surprise to 
find that comparatively strong radio waves are coming from. 
regions which appear blank to the most powerful optical 
telescope. A study of known sources of radiation has led to: 
the conclusion that the unseen sources are gas clouds in a high 
state of excitation or of nebulae in collision. Such collisions 
are rare, but there are such enormous numbers of nebulae, 
t.e., of whole universes of radiant gas or stars, of which the 
Milky Way is our own parent body, that collisions may occur 
here and there lasting over millions of years. Ambartzumian, 
the distinguished Soviet astronomer, has however argued 
that the nebulae which seem to be in collision are in reality 
one nebula in process of division into two. 

The Milky Way is an assemblage of ten thousand million 
stars in the form of a flattened disk, one member of which is. 
our sun. But to the radio telescope the Milky Way is not 
such a flattened disk. It is surrounded by a halo or corona, 
or in other words by an aura of radio emission. Evidence 
has now been found of similar haloes for the extra-galactic 
nebulae, i.e., the nebulae outside the Milky Way. Two 
Dutch astronomers, Van de Hulst and Jan Oort, by brilliant 
pieces of research have been able to describe parts of the 
Milky Way which cannot be seen by optical means because 
of inter-stellar dust clouds. 

The radio telescope records its results on charts or audibly, 
hence stellar objects have been heard before they have been 
seen, where in fact they can be seen at all; and an important 
aspect of the Master’s prophecy has been fulfilled. 


1 The Listener, November 1958, pp. 870, 871. 
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The tasimeter was a brilliant idea for its day, but much 
too crude and insensitive to meet astronomical requirements, 
as the Master indicated. In modern times another instrument 
working on a different principle than either the tasimeter or 
the radio telescope has been developed, which enables the 
luminosity of the stars to be measured. This is a special 
photo-electric cell attached to an ordinary telescope. It 
depends on the fact that light falling on metals causes them 
to emit electrons. Incidentally, electrons had not even been 
discovered in 1882. The electrons emitted in this way con- 
stitute an electric current of which the strength is proportional 
to the light which causes it. Though very weak indeed in 
the case of light coming from a star, it can be amplified and 
measured. Thus the relative brightness of a set of stars can 
be measured by focussing the light from each on a photo- 
electric cell, and from this the temperature and much other 
information can be deduced. Until recent years, the photo- 
electric cell was too insensitive to be of much use in this direc- 
tion, but with the introduction of the electron-multiplier it is 
now possible to measure stars as faint as the nineteenth magni- 
tude, that is stars which are so faint that they can only be 
seen in the larger telescopes, and the apparatus is now in 
frequent use by astronomers.! 

Gas clouds and groups of stars have been heard in the radio- 
telescope. What then of planets, as prophesied by the Master? 

Quite contrary to expectations, it has been found that 
Jupiter emits radio waves, so that a planet has been heard, 
though this one of course has been seen from antiquity. It 
has been claimed too that Venus emits radio waves, but this 
awaits confirmation. ‘To judge however from the strength of 
the waves from Jupiter, there is no hope of detecting planets 
from outside of our solar system, and for that matter it is quite 


ay Wm. H. Marshall, ‘‘ Colours of the Stars,’ Science News, No. 20, 
oe: xe. : 
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impossible for the most powerful of our optical telescopes to 
detect such bodies directly. As to planets inside our solar 
system, but not yet discovered by astronomers, the same letter 
from the Master states: 

Not all of the Intra-Mercurial planets, nor yet those in the orbit of 
Neptune are yet discovered, although they are strongly suspected. We 
know that such exist and where they exist. ... 

It was not until well into this century that Pluto and an 
intra-Mercurial planetoid were discovered.1 This last might 
be the Vulcan of occult research, which according to C. W. 
Leadbeater is small.” 

It would not be necessary for a hypothetical undiscovered 
planet in our solar system to emit radio waves to be detected 
by the radio-telescope. Radio waves have been repeatedly 
sent from this earth to the moon and received back again as 
an echo, so it can be seen how one day such a planet might 
be heard before it was seen. 

As everyone will be aware, the artificial satellites, put 
into orbit for the first time in 1958, are tracked by radio- 
telescopes, as well as by ordinary telescopes and even by 
unaided sight. Hence individual observers will often enough 
hear them before seeing them. These micro-planets go far 
to fulfilling in its main essentials Master K.H.’s prophecy 
that planets would be heard before they were seen. 

Cosmic sounds are heard, though not perchance the Pytha- 
gorean music of the spheres. 

In some remarkable statements on the sun, the Master 
wrote: 


... the sun we see is not at all the central planet of our little Universe, 
but only its veil or its reflection. . . . The fact is that what you call the sun is 


1See Alexander Horne’s valuable article ‘‘ Astronomical Predictions 
of the Master K.H.,” THe TuHrosopuist, June, July, 1951. Mr. Horne 
seems to have been the first to discuss the discovery of Pluto and the inter- 
Mercurial. planetoid, together with the results of radio astronomy in 
relation to the Master’s letter. 


2c. W. Leadbeater, The Inner Life, 1911, II, p. 278. 
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simply the reflection of the huge “ storehouse” of our system wherein all 
its forces are generated and preserved. . . . We know that the invisible sun 
is composed of that which has neither name, nor can it be compared to 
anything known by your science—on earth; and that its “ reflection ” 
contains still less of anything like “‘ gases,”’ mineral matter, or fire, though 
even we, when treating of it in your civilized tongue are compelled to use 
such expressions as ‘“‘ vapour” and “ magnetic matter”. . . . The sun is 
neither a solid nor a liquid, nor yet a gaseous glow; but a gigantic ball of 
electro-magnetic Forces. . . .1 


According to The Secret Doctrine : 


. - - Occult philosophy denies that the Sun is a globe in combustion, 
but defines it simply as a world, a glowing sphere, the real Sun being 
hidden behind, and the visible Sun being only its reflection, its shell(I 591-2). 
--. neither the stars nor the Sun can be said to be constituted of those 
terrestrial elements with which the chemist*is familiar, though they are 
all present in the Sun’s outward robes—as well as a host more of elements 
so far unknown to Science (I 638). 


These statements too are extraordinarily modern in tone. 
According to modern views, the sun is made up of radiation, 
1.e., electro-magnetic waves, electrons, and matter in a state 
that Eddington has graphically described as ‘‘ smashed ”’.? 
Atoms in this state have many of the properties of terrestrial 
gases, but every astro-physicist would agree that they are not 
burning or in a state known to the laboratories of 1882, though 
today their condition is to some extent simulated in atomic 
energy apparatus. Sir James Jeans even described the state 
of the matter in the sun as a fourth state, neither solid, liquid, 
nor gas.* In Victorian times, attempts were being made to 
explain the sun in terms of gases or even of liquids and solids, 
but all such ideas have long been abandoned.* Though it is 
recognized that many elements are present in the sun, these 
are not in their terrestrial state. It is a striking deduction 


bP) 


1Cf. ‘“‘ The Master K.H. and C. W. L. on Atomic Energy,” THE 
Tuerosopuist, March 1958. 

2A. S. Eddington, Stars and Atoms, 1928, p. 16 et seq. What follows 
is brought up to date from “ Science and the Mahatma Letters ”’. 

3 James Jeans, The March of Science, 1937, p. 2. — 

4Compare Simon Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy, 1898, pp. 272-290, 
520-525. 
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from present day theories of solar structure that the internal 
matter of the sun is emitting radiation solely at the wave- 
length of X-rays, not yet discovered in 1882," so it is truly a 
ball of electro-magnetic forces. As the X-rays reach the sur- 
face they are transformed into visible light and heat. Hence 
‘the sun within would be invisible if the outer veil or “‘ reflec- 
tion’ were removed. It is only the surface layers of the sun 
that emit visible light. It has been found that the surface of 
the sun has an average density of only one millionth part of 
the earth’s atmospheric pressure, while. the chromosphere has 
a density even less.2. Truly the sun in its visible aspect is of 
phantom-like consistency. :¥ 

of LD: illusory nature of our visual knowledge of the sun 
has been brought home in yet another way by Professor Lovell, 
F. R. S., through the results of radio astronomy. . 


When the sun is quiet, or undisturbed by spots, then the radio 
waves from the sun are much less intense. They are generated in the 
solar corona, that highly tenuous region of the sun extending far outside 
the photosphere which is the disc of the sun we see normally. For the 
radio astronomer the size of the sun depends on the wavelength which he 
uses to study it. At a radio wavelength of a few centimetres we find that 
the sun is about the same size as the sun we see with our eyes, but as the 
wavelength we use increases so does the size of the sun as seen by the radio- 
astronomer. At a few metres wavelength its radius is several times greater 
than the optical radius. If our eyes were sensitive to these-radio wave- 
lengths the sun would, indeed, appear enormous and probably flattened, 
not spherical as it now appears. The subjective nature of our knowledge 
of the sun introduces a nice point of philosophical argument.® 


Thus perceived by the eye of science even in this world, 
we are led to exclaim with reverential awe of this glorious 
and mighty Centre of our System: It too has an aura. As 
above so below indeed, when we behold Thy stars. 


1 Stars and Atoms, p. 16. 

2 A. S. Eddington, The Internal Constitution of the Stars, p. 368. 

® The Listener, 27 November 1958, p. 870. For a further discussion on 
occult cosmology and modern science see G. N. Drinkwater, ‘‘ Atoms, 
Aether, and Space,” Tue Turosopuist, Oct., Nov., 1950. 


THE CAMEL: SYMBOL OF 
KAMA-MANAS 
By M. N. TOLANI 


ie Indian SiGSeReal literature, the lower mind or Kama- 

Manas is often compared to a monkey, evidently because, 
like the monkey, it is extremely restless. Sometimes Kama- 
Manas is likened to a wild horse, because of its untamed 
nature. It is said that Yoga aims at controlling these wild 
and -restless modifications of the mind; for a controlled, 
disciplined, and well-organized mind is for the mystic a 
** psychic gateway to the living waters without ” 

Shah Abdul Latif, a great Sufi saint and poet of eighteenth 
century Sind who has often been compared to Maulana Jalal- 
uddin Rumi in spiritual stature and poetic excellence, has, 
however, symbolized Kama-Manas as a camel. The aptness 
of this symbol is seen in his appeal to the camel, an appeal as 
profound as it is revealing. In his Shah-jo-Rasalo, he takes 
the reader through the different stages and struggles of the 
aspirant, to the final stage of Nothingness; and some of his 
verses in this connection are reminiscent of similar verses in 
the Rig Veda and some of the older Upanishads. ‘Thus in Sur 
Ramakali (Section 9, Verse 45, Ghulam Mohamad Shahwani’s 
edition), he tells us: 

Where Heaven was not, nor sky, nor earth, 
Neither the rising moon, nor any trace of the Sun; 


There the devotee found his goal 
And realized God in Nothingness. * 


1 All English translations in verse quoted in this article, except the 
two marked with asterisks, are taken from H. T. Sorley’s Shah Abdul Latif 
of Bhit (Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 326-7. 
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In the sections dealing with the earlier stages of spiritual 
discipline, in Sur Khambhat, he appeals to Kama-Manas under 
the symbolism of the camel. 

The symbol of the camel owes much to the local pastoral 
background of old Sindhi culture, as also to age-old Islamic 
traditions, for the camel occupied a prominent position in the 
ancient life and literature of Arabia, and there is not a single 
poet of the desert but sings the praises of the camel. 

Surprisingly enough, the camel figures to some extent 
even in Sanskrit proverbs. Some of them represent the animal 
in an unfavorable light, as being greedy and stupid. One 
proverb says: “A camel in a garden looks only for thorns.” 
Another proverb tells us that “‘a camel can trample down a 
screw-pine (a bush known for its sweet-scented flowers) to get 
at thorns.” Yet the camel is not denied his meed of praise 
for his perseverance in getting sweet fruit from unusual places. 

The symbol of the camel as standing for Kama-Manas is 
remarkably apt; for, unlike the monkey, the camel has immense 
possibilities of usefulness even though he has an obstinate predi- 
lection for the thorny bush. Rudyard Kipling speaks of the 
camel as “’e’s a devil an’ an ostrich an’ a orphaned childin one”’. 
All this could appropriately be said of Kama-Manas as well. 

The camel has several peculiarities, which Kama-Manas 
shares with it in abundance. It is restless; its predilection 
for the bad salt-bush (7.e., evil propensities) is deeply ingrained, 
making it often unmindful of the fragrant sandal grass (7.e., 
higher ideals and ends of life); it is the fastest means of trans- 
port that can carry the aspirant across the desert; it is capable 
of adequate training and discipline, and once it is properly 
trained, it can be matchless in its achievements. 

Since it is essential for the aspirant to free his Kama- 
Manas from the drag of Kama, for then alone can the voice 
of his real Self be felt, Shah Abdul Latif addresses the camel 
in different moods—moods of complaint, of threat, and even 
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of praise. First of all he complains against its vicious nature 
and complains so often that one is.tempted to think that he too 
felt about the camel’s nature as Kipling felt. Latif says: 


The stupid brute I tell and tell 

That in the milkbush there’s no zest; 
Yon poison bush is many’s knell 

But hath his silly head obsessed. 


Around in plenty for his need 

Is ripened scrub of sandalwood. 

The sulky grumbler pays no heed 

And makes me weep my tears in blood. 


And wilt thou thus, O camel, pass 

The sandalwood, nor drink thy fill? 
Thou seekest not the fragrant grass 

But spurnest it as something ill. 

It must be thy distorted mood 

That made thee find the salt-bush good. 


When the poet realizes that mere complaints against the 
vicious nature of the camel (Kama-Manas) are of no avail 
and fail to make it change its ways, he tries to appeal to its 
good sense and promises him full feeds of the fragrant 
sandal-bush. 


O camel, cease thy lingering 

And lengthen out thy pace. 

This once my loved one bring me nigh. 
Then in thine ears there cannot ring 
The semblance of a yearning sigh. 


O camel, cease to lag behind 
And lengthen out thy pace. 

This night I have it in my mind 
To see my loved one’s face. 


For thee I bring the sandalwood. 

Let others salt-bush eat. 

This very night be thine the mood 

To take me where my loved one stood 
That there we twain may meet. 
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The poet then realizes that complaint and persua- 
sion fail to appeal to the good sense of the camel. Then he 
feels that the only way to use the beast successfully is to re- 
gulate and discipline him, for if he is allowed to go his own 
way he may become increasingly difficult to control. Thus 
the poet says: 


The camel, mother, for my needs 

I brought and tied beside the tree. 
When he on wealth of buds might feast, 
He, sneaking, on the salt-bush feeds, 
The mean and miserable beast, 
Undoing all my work for me. 


on im orca Ue) ew 6 Opis ee 8 Ye eM Ub 


Arise and bind him. Let him free 
And he will lose himself and roam. 
I feed him and he sulkier gets. 

Put on the saddle when he frets. 
With shackled feet still growl will he 
But will not wander far from home. 


These few verses from Sur Khambhat amply demonstrate 
the insight into and psychological significance of the subject. 
Sometimes it almost looks as if Shah Abdul Latif was not 
unaware of the situation when the lower mind, in spite of 
regular discipline, lets itself go, as if it were obsessed. ‘This 
reminds one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, a truly spiritual allegory depicting in 
Mr. Hyde a dweller in and an obsessor of the personality— 
when Kama-Manas becomes a half-animal principle and is 
paralyzed with daily vice. Thus the poet says: 


To keep him fast I tied him up: 

The shackles bound with tug and strain. 
The beast has gone with hobbles on 

To eat the salt-bush once again! 


No wonder the poet is despondent! He finds all his efforts 
have failed to control the beast. He has tried complaint and 
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persuasion; he has used various methods of control and dis- 
cipline, and still he has not succeeded. Then he seems to 
lose heart, and in a deep heartfelt prayer, he appeals to God 
and says: 

O Lord, into this camel’s head 

Put something that in sense doth share. 


O save him, Lord of Mercy, save: 
Such is Latif, the poet’s prayer. 


Then, at long last, when the aspirant feels that he has 
succeeded in his arduous task of controlling the errant camel, 
he feels no praise is too great for it. The large-hearted mood 
of achievement is visible when the poet comes out with the 
following verse: 

O Camel, what a matchless treasure you are! 
I never would deem you too costly, 


Even if I paid crores for you. 
O my matchless Camel, O my worthy Camel! * 


Kama-Manas—the camel—is rightly and truly considered 
“the psychic gateway” to the realms beyond; and this 
*‘ psychic gateway” functions successfully only when all is 
serene and unruffled. Then the visions from Beyond reach 
the aspirant and he feels an inward joy—so aptly expressed 
by the word dnanda in Indian Philosophy; and by T. Moore 
in Lalla Rookh, Paradise and the Perv: 


Joy, joy for ever!—my task is done— 
The gates are pass’d, and Heaven is won! 


SCIENCE. AND. Tai ba S ir lelg 


By B. G. HARRIS 
(Concluded from page 364) 


MAY people. are well versed in natural law as related 

to the physical universe, but entirely ignorant of its 
application in the spiritual realms, or to the spiritual side of 
man’s nature. When man establishes the relationship be- 
tween his present conduct and his future well-being—that is, 
between his actions and efforts now and the progress that 
results from his exertions as displayed in his evolution; between 
his motives and the fate that befalls him, both here and in the 
hereafter—he has entered the path of spiritual progress. 
' The nature of the self is the inevitable outcome of man’s pre- 
vious desires, thoughts and actions; and when the laws of 
growth are known and obeyed, man can build with a sure 
hand his future destiny and develop within himself the 
qualities he seeks to acquire. 

Returning to the subject of force: we have all heard of 
the term “ brute force,” 
action embodies the principle of movement; for example, if 
you know the principle of weight lifting, you may build a 
pyramid; without this knowledge you can build nothing, as 
force must be exerted in all achievement. A similar condition 
arises with the principle of moving oneself, both physically 
and mentally: firstly, in the field of material achievement, 
force is necessary to accomplish anything; secondly, in the 
mental field, force is equally necessary to discipline the self, 
that control of thought may be achieved. 


referring to muscular effort. This 
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Of all forces, thought is one of the most vital, subtle 
and ‘irresistible; far more so than steam, electricity, gelignite 
or nuclear energy, for as man has thought in the past, so 
he now responds. The knowledge gained from past experi- 
ences constitutes: the operative powers displayed under the 
headings of “‘ instinct and intuition,’ which have become a 
guiding force in the life of man, urging his acceptance or 
rejection, determining which course he should take and 
cautioning him against danger. To govern our thinking 
then, is largely to determine our life, thereby showing that 
by the use of thought we can control and utilize Nature’s 
forces. 

_ Then, there are universal forces ever at work upon man, 
under which he is virtually powerless and predestined. The 
first is the evolutionary pressure exerted upon him at all levels 
of his existence, operating from within outwards as the urge 
to excel, to progress and achieve something, such as that for 
example, which physically applied produces an oak tree from 
an. acorn. The result in man is a_ progressive develop- 
ment without end, of his spiritual self. The principle of 
unfoldment under the irresistible pressure of a propellant 
energy operates from within the innermost essence of the 
universe, the Universal Spirit, and supplies the spiritual 
impetus to all forms of life. 

Newton’s law of action and reaction being equal and 
opposite, as applied to physics, also operates just as effectively 
in the sphere of human conduct. ‘This is the force which 
perpetually resolves into harmony all discordant conditions, 
continually correcting unbalance, termed the law of equilib- 
rium or karma. The process of maintaining this balance of 
forces is ceaselessly active throughout the universe, in all fields 
of activity, and operates upon man as a sequence of cause and 
effect, under which disturbances created by his selfish and 
cruel actions are forcibly resolved and harmony is restored. 
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In this way, force is applied by the over-ruling power of the 
universe, conditioning man’s environment and determining his 
experiences, that progress and profit may result. 

The foregoing shows that a knowledge of natural forces 
enables man to compass his ends successfully and places within 
his reach powers which he can utilize. With their aid, he 
can modify, change and remake himself on other lines in 
proportion as he understands and can apply them. And 
when the desire for an improvement arises within him, he 
finds that the necessary tools are at his disposal. ! 

The material progress of mankind is primarily dependent 
upon our education and the advancement of science in all its 
branches. We have advanced fast and far in the attainment 
of knowledge, and accompanying this progress is our corres- 
ponding advance in the control we can exercise over those 
forces of Nature responsible for the production of phenomena. 
The vital question that now arises is, “Are men fitted to 
exercise the powers they have acquired?” as in this atomic 
age, the safety of mankind appears to hinge on whether man’s 
scientific knowledge or his higher Self will prevail over his 
actions. If the former, then the destruction of mankind is 
imminent; if the latter, then hope still exists for the peaceful 
solution of the problems facing mankind. 

As to the various methods of research, it will be conceded 
that the majority of important advances in scientific discovery 
have resulted, not so much from a painstaking series of experi- 
ments and through sustained reasoning, as from the skilled 
use of inspiration, which is given to man to guide his 
researches; and when restrained by reason, the leaping for- 
ward from some sure foundation of knowledge results. This 
is known as the inductive method of research, and is typical 
of an age in which consciousness is focussed at the psychic 
level, just as the deductive method of the past belongs to the 
era of the analytical mind. 
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In observing the phenomena of the material world by 
the methods employed by physical science the average student 
seeks to remain completely detached from the object of his 
observation, and to regard it impersonally, as existing external 
to the self. The aim of the Eastern student is to observe the 
object in relation to himself and he seeks by concentration 
and meditation to achieve a union of his being with the object 
or subject of his study, involving thought, will and feeling. 
He thereby develops unsuspected powers of perception within 
himself as he arrives at the truth. 

The development of the superphysical senses gives man a 
new dimension of consciousness which transcends the limita- 
-tions of the physical senses, enabling him to enter realms of 
experience not enjoyed by the masses. With their aid, the 
process of structural examination can be carried into the 
superphysical realms, their essence studied and causes investi- 
gated, so bringing man nearer to the understanding of life 
and Nature. | 

It would be readily seen that, equipped with this knowl- 

-edge of physical science as his basic training, man is now in 
a position to pursue his investigations into the realms of the 
metaphysical world with safety; to develop extra-sensory 
perception, use his intuitional faculty, engage in Yoga, practise 
meditation, and seek illumination of his mind from teachers 
more evolved than himself. 

Does it not follow that the only limitations to knowledge 
and spiritual advancement are those imposed on man by 
himself, by virtue of not knowing himself, physically, mentally 
and spiritually; and his latent powers and possibilities? The 
remedy lies in Theosophy, which teaches man to know himself, 
in these three fields. In all study of man, our first need 1s 
to rid ourselves of the delusion that the physical body is the 
self, and cease to identify ourselves with this body, or to attach 
human attributes to the spirit-self. If we acknowledge ourselves 
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as nothing more than human beings, we live accordingly, 
and can exercise the powers of physical man only. Our 
consciousness is then limited to the functioning of the physical 
senses, and we perceive nothing more than material objects. 

When we recognize the existence of mind and the nature 
of consciousness as associated with our spiritual selves, our 
former mundane interests no longer dominate our thoughts; 
and it is then that we can seek attunement of our mind to 
that level of vibrational response where inspiration freely 
flows and knowledge is received from superphysical sources. 
It is becoming universally acknowledged by advanced thinkers, 
that a source of higher knowledge does exist, which can be 
relied upon to give direction to one’s life; it but awaits the at- 
tunement of the mind to hear “ the still small voice ” within. 

The advantages to be reaped from conducting a scientific 
investigation into the nature of the world in which we now 
live, its phenomena, laws, forces and principles relating thereto, 
and the manner in which we function in conscious relation 
to it, are now universally acknowledged; but the advantages 
to be reaped from conducting a similar investigation into the 
world towards which we are journeying, the astral plane, are 
not generally known. When it is realized that in the not too 
distant future, the spirit-self becomes discarnate and has then 
to resume the life it temporarily suspended to incarnate on 
earth, would it not be wise to prepare oneself with knowledge 
of the conditions governing life in our post-mortem state ? 

Ultimately man gains that self-realization of the spiritual 
nature of his being, and the spiritual realities of life. The 
possession of such knowledge enables him to live in harmony 
with Nature, ‘and with the insight and heightened awareness 
that accompanies the unfolding of the spiritual self, his way 
of life ceases to be governed by outward materialistic tenden- 
cies, and his efforts become devoted to the attainment of that 
inner, contemplative spiritual integration. 
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In enumerating the advantages of a scientific education, 
we seek to impress upon all that the study of science is not 
merely an abstract mental exercise to be patiently undergone 
in the hope of training one’s mind; on the contrary, our 
intention is to show that an intelligent interest in any subject is 
greatly stimulated when a person realizes the present or ultimate 
worth of what he is learning, for he then sees that the instruc- 
tion he receives is of service in enabling him to understand 
firstly, the physical objects of the material world and the laws 
and forces governing this universe, then his physical body 
and the working of his mind, which is followed by a knowledge 
of the spiritual nature of his being. 

Science lends interest and charm to our leisure hours 
as it quickens and cultivates directly, the faculty of observa- 
tion, which in many persons lies almost dormant throughout 
life; it stimulates the process of accurate and rapid collection 
of facts, and inculcates the mental habit of method and 
arrangement. It accustoms young people to trace the sequence 
of cause and effect, and to observe the result. It familiarizes 
them with a type of reasoning that interests them, which they 
promptly comprehend; and it is perhaps the best corrective 
for that indolence which is the vice of half-awakened minds, 
which shrink from any exertion that is not, like an effort of 
memory, purely mechanical. So, it is well-nigh impos.i- 
ble to overrate the importance and value of a scientific 
education as distinct from a mere training in any one 
subject. 

Man has now acquired a sound knowledge of the kind 
of universe in which he lives, moves and has his being, and 
has come to appropriate the practical outcome of scientific 
research, which has enabled him to detect the fundamental 
principles upon which events depend, and to apply them in 
the course of his daily life, with benefit both to himself and 
the world at large. The fruits of scientific research will thus 
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be seen to provide man with the means by which his ends 
may be successfully attained. . 
We should now see science as a framework of principles, 
accepted facts and established laws and forces, which are to 
be applied for the better ordering of our lives. It can be 
stated with confidence that few studies offer us an incentive 
to live with such fullness of understanding, and to give more 
satisfaction to our life, than Science. Hence the wisdom in 
including this subject in our Second Object; we encourage its 
study that a fuller and more radiant existence might follow. 


Occultism is not the acquirement of powers, whether psychic 
or intellectual, though both are its servants. Neither is occultism the 
pursuit of happiness, as men understand the word; for the first step 
is sacrifice, the second, renunciation. 

H. P. Blavatsky 


REVIEWS 


De wisgerige Projectie (The Philo- 
sophical Projection), by Prof. Dr. 
J- J. Poortman; Van Gorcum and 
Co., Assen, The Netherlands, pp. 20, 
price fl. 1.50. 

This was Professor Poortman’s 
inaugural address delivered at the 
Leiden University on 31 October 
1958; 4). 

_ In this address Professor Poortman 
deals with several ways in which the 
problem of projection is presented 
in philosophy. 
vations of the outside world, it is 
often asserted that we make and 
project pictures which do not quite 


As to normal obser- 


correspond to the reality of things. 
According to Kant, things by them- 
selves (‘‘ Dingen an sich”) are un- 
knowable. 
than a projection. Professor Poortman 


Observation is no more 


points out, however, that there are 
cases in which the individual (the 
“* infrasubject ”’) through his relation 
with Deity (the “suprasubject ”’) 
may come to real knowledge of 
facts, qualities, etc., about objects 
in a world, independent of the 
“* infrasubject ”’. 
Kantian “ Ding an sich”’ disappears 


The mysterious 


in that way. 
A justified projection may also 
occur when examining the truth 


While 
going to a special building in a 
town unknown to us, we consult a 
map and in reaching the building, 
we become conscious of the fact that 
the picture, first projected into our 


about a thing or situation. 


consciousness through the map, 
agrees with the real situation and 
thus proves to be true. The situa- 
tion has been first reflected in us 
and then is projected outside us. 
Metaphysical projections on the 
whole have a bad reputation: the 
abundance of metaphysical systems 
having various starting-points makes 
an unpleasant ‘impression on the 
Never- 
theless, the endeavor to postulate a 


matter-of-fact investigator. 


highest principle may be quite 
justified, and Professor Poortman is 
of the opinion that even an inquiry 
into the root of things, the Abso- 
lute, and the possibility of knowing 
It, may lead to some result. 

These are only a few remarks on 
this important address. 


BEEREND WOoUuUTERS 


Repertortum der Nederlandse Wijsbe- 
geerte (Repertory of Dutch Philo- 
sophy), Supplement I, by Prof. Dr. 
J. J. Poortman; Wereld Bibliotheek 
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N. V., Amsterdam-Antwerpen, 1958, 
pp. 168, price fl. 12.90. 

This Supplement gives a detailed 
account of all books, publications 
(original and translated), articles, 
etc., in Dutch, bearing on philo- 
sophy and its contacts with science, 
theology, etc., which have been 
published in the years 1947-57. Itisa 
sequel to the Repertory on the same 
subject, published in 1948, which 
was deeply appreciated by philo- 
sophers and historians, physicists, 
lawyers, theologians, philologists and 
psychologists. 

BEEREND WOUTERS 

World Teachers on Education, edited 
by T. S. Avinasilingam and K. 
Swaminathan; Silver Jubilee Sou- 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore, 1958, pp. 187, 
price Rs. 4.00. 

This Souvenir is a collection of 
some of the thoughts of Teachers, 
ancient and modern, on Education, 
2.¢., teaching imparted to a student 
to enable him to realize his true 
nature. The quotations in the book 
are meant to inspire the teacher to 
help to “draw out” the innate 
divinity of the pupil. Viewed thus, 
the book presents valuable ideas 


venir, 


taken from various scriptures, con- 
taining the utterances of great 
Teachers such as Sri Krishna, the 
Lord Buddha and Jesus Christ. The 
work also includes the sayings and 
writings of Indian leaders such as Sri 


Ramakrishna, Swami: Vivekananda 
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and Gandhiji, the quotations from 
the last adding a modern touch. 

‘“‘ Education is the manifestation 
of the perfection already in man.” 
Of the “two kinds of knowledge, 
the higher and the lower,” it is the 
former which leads to Wisdom, 
“Wisdom more profound than all 
profundities ’. Real education is a 
“* Yoga of Knowledge ”’ which leads 
to “ True Delight” 2and® Peace 
within’. In ancient India, in the 
hermitages and universities, though 
the students studied literature, sci- 
ence and the arts the aim of all their 
studies was Atmavidya, the Knowl- 
edge of the Self or Atman. But the 
acquiring of this knowledge was 
considered possible only with ethical 
preparation, and cultivation of such 
qualities as shraddha, self-reliance, 
renunciation of action, mind-control 
and equanimity. 

It needs to be stressed that educa- 
tion must be towards the develop- 
ment of character and for service— 
the expression of one’s divine nature; 
and for this a life of discipline is 
essential as illustrated by the stories,. 
dialogues and essays included in the 
book. The .modern idea of social 
service as being part of the educa~ 
tion of a student is supported by the 
call of the ancient Teachers to their 
disciples to give unselfish service 
without looking for the fruit of their 
actions. 

Though at the outset the reader 
feels that the title of the book is not 
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true to its contents, a closer perusal 
makes one perceive the aim of the 
compilers: to place before educators 
the idea that their great and sacred 
mission is to help each soul coming 
under their care by discovering his 
innate divinity. 


SEETHA NEELAKANTAN 


The Flame and the Light, by Hugh 

PAnson Fausset; Abelard Schuman, 
London and New York, price 25s. 
- Many books about the East are 
nowadays written by Westerners. 
But this one seems to me exception- 
al, because here the Western mind, 
looking at the philosophy of the 
Vedanta and of Buddhism, is all the 
time making the essential synthesis 
which is clearly necessary for any 
true understanding of life and its 
meaning. 

Mr. Fausset, a writer and a critic 
of literature, had his childhood in a 
Christian vicarage. Hence he knows 
his ‘“ churchianity ” 
and has found it wanting in what he 
shows us he deeply understands, the 
eternal and transcendental nature of 
true Christianity. But perhaps be- 
cause of his early conditioning, he 
has approached the Indian religions 
both with freshness and a depth of 
perception which are rare indeed. 
Moreover, he has the pen of a poet, 
and the book is worth reading for 
its English alone. 

He makes a critical study of 
Vedanta philosophy, in which he 


from within; 
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repeatedly shows the need to tran- 
scend the little self in the search for 
the Atman. After this he shows 
how Gautama, resting on _ the 
Vedanta and theconcept of Brahman 
as the Supreme seemed, in a sense, 
to make a more intellectual approach 
to the problem of reaching Nirvana, 
Liberation, or whatever we may call 
it. And he shows us how Gautama’s 
philosophy, far from being a nihilis- 
tic one, says the same thing as the 
Vedanta, but with a different em- 
phasis. He is, moreover, very clear 
as to the errors and accretions 
which have crept in and which 
embarrass the student, preventing 
him from seeing the original doc- 
trines in their purity. 

A thing which appeals to me very 
much is his insistence on the fact 
that physical and spiritual life are 
both essential ingredients in the 
achievement of the greater Life and 
Vision. One cannot reach one by 
deleting the other. And, just as 
in the West, we tend to be material- 
istic at the expense of spirit, so in the 
East, he tells us, there is a tendency 
to be spiritual at the expense of 
commonsense living in the material 
world. Both the sensuous and the 
spiritual have to be included in the 
totality of Life. 

One feels that Mr. Fausset is one 
in whom that “ pair of opposites ”’ 
we call East and West are, as they 
should be, fused; his is a Western 
book on an Eastern theme; and also 
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a book on the timeless and eternal, 
couched in the language of time and 
It is a: book.to buy— 
not only to borrow—and to read 


temporality. 


slowly, else one misses some of the 
depth of meaning in what he says; 
and then, one should keep it on 
one’s shelf for occasional browsing, 
as one can pick something of value 
out of every page. 


L. J. BenviT 


World Without Frontiers, by Dr. 
Richard Weiss, Ph.D. (Vienna), 
revised and abridged edition; Angus 
and Robertson, Australia, 1958, 
ppH221¢-pricei25s: 

This book has been recently pub- 
lished in Australia in a more com- 
pact form. By cutting down on the 
details of historical facts, now more 
or less of passing interest, the author 
has emphasized the message of the 
book more clearly. He has gone a 
long way in learning “‘ the last and 
greatest art, the art to blot”. The 
present form of World Without Fron- 
ters has in no way lessened its 
effectiveness, rather has it cleared 
away much valuable but not alto- 
gether necessary material enabling 
the reader the more readily to 
grasp the essentials. 

The “ Krishnamurti- 
centred philosophy ” as expressed in 
this book will set any serious student 
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furiously to think. He applies this 
outlook to the generally accepted 
aspects of life—religion, education, 
politics, economics—and to the emo- 
Chapter and 


verse are given where authorities are 


tional nature of man. 


quoted. It is very interesting to read 
his sequel to the original chapters 
dealing with Krishnamurti. In this 
edition he has added just two pages 
on. the change of emphasis in 
Krishnamurti’s words. He says of 
him that no one in the recorded 
history of mankind has penetrated 
the nature of the human mind with 
such clarity. There is no doubt that 
there is a great affinity of thought 
with Krishnamurti. Both are try- 
ing to express “something which 
cannot be measured by the mind” 
(the concluding words of Krishna- 
murti at the 1955 Sydney talks). 
Dr. Weiss’s book can be reviewed 
only by such a standard; so, with 
an open mind, one can but ask: to 
what extent does it successfully 
bestride the thin boundary-line of 
the expressible ? 

Dr. Weiss may yet go down to 
history as one of the great commen- 
tators on the twentieth century sage 
and mystic, J. Krishnamurti. These 
ideas will. be clearer to the reader 
from a study of World Without 


Frontiers. 
L. P. Harpy 
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-THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The School of the Wisdom 


The School of the Wisdom closed 
its tenth session with a social gather- 
ing of students, and members resi- 
dent at Adyar. The President, 
Mr. N. Sri Ram, after a few opening 
remarks, presented certificates to the 
students. 
impressions of the School and of 
Adyar were then given by the 
following students: Miss Ianthe Hos- 
kins (England), Mr. V. Ramanatha 
Ayyar (Adyar), Miss Gladys Taylor 
(Secretary), Mr. Badri Narayan 
(India), Mrs. Lillian Rhoden 
(U.S.A.), Mrs. Julie Stevens (Aus- 
tralia) and Mr. Beerend Wouters 
(Holland). 
their appreciation of the valuable 


Short addresses on their 


All speakers. expressed 


opportunity which had been theirs 
in coming to Adyar and to the 
School. 
closing address. 


The President then gave a 


Cuba 


The Theosophical Society in Cuba 
has been somewhat restricted in its 
activities during the last year owing 
to the political situation and unrest 
The Lodges, al- 
though affected to some extent, have 
held weekly gatherings by special 
permission of the Government, and 


in the country. 


the usual Theosophical festivals were 
celebrated. ‘The membership in the 
Section is 582 with 21 Lodges. 

Lodge Rafael de Albear at Moron 
now has a small but beautiful build- 
ing of its own, which is the centre 
for all its activities. 

In addition to Revista Teosofica 
Cubana, the official organ published 
by the Section, Lodges Devenir and 
Kut Humi publish two Theosophical 
magazines entitled El Devenir and 
Orientacion. ‘The Committee of Theo- 
sophical Teachings has published a 
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pamphlet which is a Spanish trans- 
lation of ‘‘ On the Watch Tower ” 
from THe THeEosopuist. The pam- 
phlet is distributed free of charge 
throughout Cuba, and also in several 
of the Spanish-speaking countries in 
Latin Ametica. 

The retiring General Secretary, 
Sefior Armando Alfonso Ledén, 
writes that the atmosphere of the 
Section is vital and brotherly, and 
that the members look forward to 
many successful years of work in 
their country. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Section on 18 January, Senor 
Alfredo Puig, Jr., elected 
General Secretary. Writing of the 
work in Cuba he says: “‘ A parti- 
cular characteristic of our Lodges is 
the amazing increase of young peo- 
ple who are being attracted, many 
of whom have become members. 
This fresh vitality is giving strength 
to our Section and the work of the 
Society is again recovering through- 
out the country.”” Mr. Alfredo Puig 
is well known in all the Sections in 
South and Central America, for he 
travelled with the President, as his 
interpreter, when he visited those 


was 


countries in 1956. 
The Philippines 


The annual Convention of the 
Theosophical Society in the Philip- 
pines was held in December last. 
Greetings from the President, Mr. 
N. Sri Ram, were enthusiastically 
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received by the members. In his 
opening address, the General Secre- 
tary, Cdr. Jose R. Zulueta, empha- 
sized the responsibility of all workers 
to uphold the declared Objects of 
the Society; he called for further 
self-sacrifice, and said that an ever 
deepening sense of comradeship 
among the members would present 
a united front that alone could 
achieve any measure of success in 
the work. 

Lodge reports showed that useful 
work had been carried out during 
The Cavite Lodge was. 
own 


the year. 
preparing to construct its 
building on a site already acquired 
in the city. The Secretary of 
Munoz Lodge spoke of a growing 
Theosophical consciousness among 
the people in the rice granary of 
Central Luzon where the Lodge is 
located. In the Hamsa Lodge there 
was renewed interest among the 
members and several who had drop- 
ped out have rejoined; a new Lodge 
called Singalong has been formed. 
The Lotus Lodge, composed in the 
main of college graduates, has 
added to its activities the training 
of lecturers. Messrs; 
C. Argente and Aguedo L. Tiqui 
have visited the Lodges regularly 
and assisted with their activities. 
The members of the Theosophical 
Youth Movement, popularly called 
the TYM, meet twice each month 
at the Headquarters of the Section. 


Domingo: 


Socials, songs and games usually 
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precede the regular discussion period 
on Practical Theosophy and allied 
subjects. A fortnightly news-letter 
is published by the Group, edited 
by its President, Miss Flerida Ruth 
Pineda. Those who join the TYM 
are not all members of the Theo- 
sophical Society but many are. The 
movement is an excellent prepara- 
tion for those who feel the need for 
some basic understanding of Theo- 
sophy before they join the Society. 
Miss Flerida Ruth Pineda, of the 
Soliman Lodge, was sent by the 
Philippine the 
United States to observe and study 
and operations of 
organized labor. While there for 
about six months, she was able to 
visit Lodges and the Headquarters 
of the American Section. Another 
member in the United States is 
Lt. Ruben R. Cruz, who is taking 
up naval courses at San Diego, 


Government to 


the activities 


California. 

During the absence of Cdr. Jose 
Zulueta on an official tour of duty 
for the Philippine Government for 
about seven months, the activities 
of the Section were ably managed 
by the National Vice-President, 
Capt. Augusto M. Reyes. 


Peru 


The following reports have been 
received from Lodges Armonia, Evo- 
lucion, H. P. B. and Paz Y Amor in 


Peru. Since the suspension of the 
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Section in 1956 these Lodges have 
been attached directly to Adyar, 

Sefior Fernando 
Lhe 
number of active members of our 


Lodge Armonia. 
Mantilla, President, writes: 


Lodge is seven. -We have to in- 
form you of the passing away of 
Bro. Franc Leo, Ex-President of the 
Lodge. At our meetings we have 
many enquirers, but they do not 
come regularly. 

‘During the year our work has 
been on the following subjects: (a) 
The Founders of the Theosophical 
Society—discussions on their work; 
(b) The Spiritual ‘I’; (c) Study of 
Mabel Collins’ Light on the Path; 
(d) Discussions on the work of 
Gurdjieff, De Todo » sobre Todo, and 
the book by M. Nicoll, El Tiempo 
Vivo; (e) The study of astrology as a 
useful factor in evolution.” 

Lodge H.P.B. Seiior Jorge Torres 
Ugarriza, President, reports as fol- 
lows: “‘Lodge H.P.B. has been work- 
ing independently since the National 
Section in Peru was suspended in 
1956. Meetings are held three times 
weekly; for the purpose of publici- 
zing Theosophy some meetings are 
for the public, and others for mem- 
bers of the Lodge. ‘The atmosphere 
is brotherly. 

“In the year 1956 six members 
resigned and we were left with 28; 
in the year 1957 nine new members 
joined. During the present year 21 
new members joined, so that today 
our number is 51.” 
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Lodge Evolucion, Sefior Segundo 
Rodriguez, President, reports: “ At 
the study meetings the attendance 
has comprised about half of the ac- 
tive members enrolled. Interested 
members from other Lodges have 
also attended our Theosophical 
studies, especially from H.P.B. Lodge 
in this city. We have 7 members 
in the Lodge. 

‘In the matter of the subjects for 
study, the main object has been to 
acquire a knowledge of Theosophy, 
at the same time showing the prac- 
tical nature and the operative char- 
acter of Theosophy. We seek to 
spread the message of Theosophy 
and to demonstrate to every class of 
people the great service that the 
Theosophical Society renders to 
humanity. 

** An endeavor is also made to see 
that the subjects dealt with are in 
harmony with the ideas that reign 
in the world today in the fields of 
social, economic and physical sci- 
For 


have turned 


ence, religion, politics and art. 
our inspiration we 
to the teachings of the Masters, 
and to publications issued by the 
Headquarters of the Society and by 
various National Sections.” 

Lodge Paz Y Amor. Seiiorita C. de 
Torre Luna, Secretary, writes: “The 
activities of the Lodge during the 
year which ended on 30 September 
1958, were as follows: (1) Sessions 
of Instruction and Administration; 


(2) Ritual of the Mystic Star; 
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(3) Outside Social Service; (4) 
School for Boys and Girls. The 
membership is 30, but active mem- 
bers number only 10. 

** Our Social Service activities are 
presided over by Bro. Sassone Sar- 
faty; they consist of distribution of 
bread, fruit and money to sick 
people in all the hospitals and to old 
people in institutions. 

“‘ The School is directed by Sister 
Consuelo de Torre Luna, who is 
helped by Sister Dana Maria Cano, 
and gives free instruction to thirty 
scholars.” 


Sweden 


The activities of the Theosophical 
Society in Sweden are mainly con- 
centrated in a few Lodges in the 
larger towns. The General Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Eva Ostelius, writes that 
this is a natural development of the 
work, as the distances are too great 
to keep in constant touch with the 
more remote parts of the country. 

During the year several of the 
country Lodges have been dissolved 
and the membership roll thoroughly 
revised. The Section now has 14. 
active Lodges and 382 members. 

Public lectures are given regularly 
in many of the Lodges in addition to 
the usual members’ gatherings. Lec- 
turers from Stockholm make fre- 
quent visits to Lodges in other 
cities. 

The theme chosen for the annual 
Convention and Summer School 
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was “The Oneness of Life in the 
Coming Age ”. Mr. Heinrich Nagel, 
guest speaker from Hamburg, gave 
a most stimulating address on this 
subject. 


Burma 


The main feature of the work of 
the Theosophical Society in Burma 
during the past year has been the 
increase in the number of lectures 
given in Burmese on Theosophy, 
and on Buddhism which is the reli- 
gion of the people. These lectures 
have attracted the public and so 
Of the 
three Theosophical manuals trans- 


drawn larger audiences. 


lated into Burmese, Karma and Man 
and His Bodies have been published 
and Reincarnation is to be brought 
out during the year. 

The Lotus Lodge at Mandalay 
has benefited by the recovery after 
twelve years of its old premises. 
Regular meetings are held at the 
Lodge with good attendance. Of 
the two buildings originally owned 
by the Lodge one was destroyed 
during the last war and the other is 
not in good condition. The mem- 
bers of the Lodge plan to erect a 
new building on the site as soon as 
the necessary funds are available. 
The Olcott Lodge at Rangoon, 
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owing to a year of steady work, has 
increased its membership. 

U Po Lat, General Secretary, 
writes that in spite of slight fluctua- 
tions from year to year the strength 
of the Section remains the same. 
Under the able guidance of U Than 
Kyaing the activities have been 
carried on steadily. 

Humanitarian work continues to 
receive the foremost attention of 
both in 
Rangoon andin Mandalay. During 
the past year, U San Hla brought 
out a noteworthy handbook entitled 
Notes on Vegetarianism, in addition to 
several leaflets on the subject. U 
Kyaw Hla of Mandalay reprinted 
and distributed free pamphlets on 
Animal Welfare, Buddhism and 
Theosophy. 

The Book Depot at the Head- 
quarters in Rangoon, under the 
devoted care of Brother Ramana- 
than, has proved of great service to 
members and the public, with liter- 
ature on Theosophy, Philosophy 
and Religion. 

The Theosophical Trust School 
in Rangoon has increased its num- 
ber during the year by about 100 
pupils; its full strength is now 510. 
The School has made an all-round 
improvement and grown in popu- 
larity. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice on 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in’ the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 
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Tue THEOSOPHICAL SocreTy was formed at New York, November 17, © 
1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 
Seconp.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
sophy and Science. 


Tuirp.—To inyestigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 
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Tue THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish to remove 
religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good-will what- 
soever their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to share the results of their studies with others. Their 
bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but a 
common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth 
should be sought by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by 
devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be 
striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They 
consider that belief should be the result of individual study or in- 
tuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. ‘They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow but as.a duty they perform, and they 
seek to, remove ignorance, not to punishit. They see every religion 
as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

THEOsOPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession 
of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its. 
evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the mind and body 
as his servants. It illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of 
religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and thus justifying 
them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the 
eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to. 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become 
a true Theosophist. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in ‘‘The Supplement ”?. 


; | ‘HE following paragraph extracted from a letter received 
recently at Adyar raises a point on which all who belong 
to the Society need very clear thinking: 

We have always made it a point never to ask anybody to become a 
member of the Society or of our Lodge. We have of course each done 
our utmost to interest our friends and others in our 
Making Members work, leaving it entirely to them to initiate an appli- 
cation for membership. If a person has shown con- 
siderable interest for some time it is quite likely that one of his friends 
may well “drop the hint” in a suitable manner. The success of this 
method, which we understand to be in accordance with the wishes of the 
Society, is evident, and our own Lodge membership has increased from 
4 to 30-plus during the last three years. It became evident during the 
Convention that this view was not shared by members of all.Lodges, and 

a number of enthusiasts adopt the line of a “‘ recruiting campaign ”’. 

I am personally of the opinion, and have stated it on 
many occasions, that all attempts to make members out of 
persons who are not really interested but are only open to 
canvassing, are of no service either to them or to the cause. 
Such attempts have usually at their back the assumption that 
the more members there are in the Society, the better. If by 
“‘ better’? we mean more effective for its purpose, the formula 
would be true only to the extent the members come into’the 
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Society through a genuine appreciation of its aims and ideals. 
A larger number of members will mean of course more subs- 
criptions, with all the advantages that this may bring, possibly 
more persons attending our meetings, and generally more 
prosperity and respectability. 

But is that enough? Actually there are other organizations 
besides our Society, with high aims and principles, which 
have a large membership, and though they are useful along 
their own lines or within their own limits, they do not seem 
to have been able by their resources or numbers to develop 
that spiritual quality or strength without which all else is 
really in vain. It may be asked, of course: Do we have such 
strength at present, or are we allowing notions of our own 
importance to inhibit the will to increase our numbers as we 
can and operate more efficiently along the lines the increased 
number may dictate? If there be any such motive of conceit 
on our part, it would certainly be inconsistent with the mission 
and the character of the Wisdom for which the Society exists. 

But if the propagation of the Wisdom is our aim, the 
Society must have in some measure in itself the character 
of that Wisdom. To fulfil its purpose it must be able to 
release the force: which will change the minds of people on 
points of fundamental importance to human living, the first 
object of the Society indicating the basis of the needed trans- 
formation. Therefore as a pre-requisite for its efficient func- 
tioning, those who are its members must be persons who 
accept wholeheartedly the necessity for a new relation among 
human beings. They must also have that new orientation 
which, though left undefined, is indicated by the word Theo- 
sophy. Unless they have in them the fire, or at least the spark 
which can be fanned, they cannot communicate any light or 
warmth to others. 

For the Society to possess the magnetic quality that would 
correspond to its objects, it must be able to attract the right 
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type of person, meaning by that term those who have a genuine 
aspiration towards brotherhood, an outlook based on an 
apprehension of the reality underlying the diversities on the 
surface, and are willing to change their values in the light 
of that reality. It is not for us to pick and choose our members 
according to our likes and dislikes, prejudices, or our fixed 
ideas as to this, that or the other. The only logical course 
is for us by our endeavors, particularly by the manner in 
which we ourselves respond to the main truths of the Wisdom, 
to create that quality or character in the Society on which 
its usefulness to the world, its impact upon it, really depends. 
Like to like is a formula that operates here as much as anywhere 
else. To draw in a person who is not really interested is 
neither adding to our own strength and capacity as a Society, 
nor rendering him a service. Most of those who come in with 
wrong ideas as to what the Society stands for have generally 
left it after a time. 

The only motive for joining the Society that can endure 
or be of benefit to all concerned is that of giving it one’s 
strength and support because of one’s appreciation of its aims 
and character. It is a legitimate motive for anyone to want to 
come into association and co-operate with those who are 
studying along lines attractive to oneself. But to ask a man 
to become a member, because of his importance in some 
respect, as has been done here and there, is not to strengthen 
the cause of Theosophy. It is not disinterested and there- 
fore not pure action, because it is an attempt to exploit the 
person for the importance he has in the eyes of the public. 

The motive in Occultism and in all Theosophical work is 
of importance, because it determines the direction of the 
energies which are set in motion. It is legitimate to make a 
suggestion to a person if he is ready, but he should come in 
of his own accord, following his own intuitive guidance or 
deliberate judgment. Our duty in this matter is fulfilled when 
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we have stated the Truth as best we can, without any distor- 
tion, and explained the work of the Society as existing for that 
Truth. Anyone who responds, whether high or low, simple 
or intellectual, is the person meant to carry on the work of the 
Society. Those who do not respond will come to the Truth in 
their own proper time and in their own way. We must respect 
their freedom to do so. It may be that the Truth is in their 
hearts but needs a different means of expression from what 
we provide. In the degree in which we embody a certain 
truth we become the means for its implementation. It is only 
by embodying the all-round wisdom of Theosophy in ourselves, 
manifesting its beauty and its power, that we can help the 
Society to go forward on its course. 
* * * 2 rie 

A strange and highly intriguing phenomenon which 
has been witnessed is the sudden appearance on television 
screens in many parts of England of the 
identification card and call letters of a T. V. 
station in Houston, Texas, in the United States of America. 
A writer who calls attention to this fact in a paper called 
Reporter Dispatch in White Plains, N. Y., points out that 
this in itself would be remarkable, because of the distance 
between Texas and England and the fact that so far it 
has not been possible to transmit programmes over the 
Atlantic, although some day this might be achieved. But 
what is more interesting and even startling is the fact that 
when British broadcasting engineers advised the station— 
KLEE—in Houston of the unusual event, they were informed 
that the station had been off the air for some years. Appar- 
ently, according to the writer, one Mr. Colby, it is not an 
unknown phenomenon that sometimes a picture suddenly 
jumps on the screen long after the programme had finished 
in the studio, which suggests either a deflection that rights 
itself or some sort of a hold-up not yet understood. But this 


Waves in Space 
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is a case in which the waves that were set going had carried 
a particular picture on and on or round and round for some 
years, giving rise to the question whether there is any time- 
limit for such a possibility. Mr. Colby asks: ‘‘ What ultimately 
becomes of the waves that radio and T. V. stations send out 
into space 24-hours a day? Do they fade and vanish or do they 
keep going for ever?” As the waves from the Houston station 
appeared only in England and not at any other place outside 
the normal range of that station, one is led to imagine that 
they must have been moving within a certain circuit which 
included England at the time the picture appeared. If so, 
of what nature can be that circuit? The phenomenon gives 
rise to a number of questions the answers to which might 
well revolutionize as well as spell out the meaning of the 
word ‘‘space,’” a word which is so much in use these days. 
It is not inconceivable that there may be a number of 
sections or layers of space, fields of different types, and that 
either space in its ultimate nature or some of these layers 
may be so sensitive as to photograph automatically and 
retain in perpetual being everything that exists or takes place. 
This is of course the occult theory, which does not view space 
as a mere void but as a substance in the literal sense of 
something underlying everything else but as living as any 
form of life, being its fountain-head and origin. 
* * * * 
Almost every day these days there is some scientific 
discovery or experiment which causes one to revise or adjust 
one’s previous ideas. The report of one such 
a Bias of experiment, coming from New York, which 
may prove to have far-reaching implications, 
records the lethal effect of certain radio waves “ of a secret 
frequency ” on ten rhesus monkeys in the U. S. Government's 
Institute of Health Laboratories at Bethesda near Washington. 
It is said the waves were beamed at the monkeys’ heads from 
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a special radio antenna, and the result was that “ first the 
monkeys became drowsy, then agitated and finally succumbed 
in a death struggle ’’. When the waves were switched off in time 
the monkeys recovered. The post-mortem examination showed 
no pathological cause of death. If this is correct—the report 
comes from a very reputable source—it goes far to demon- 
strate the validity of the belief in the potency of sound—not 
only for death but for various other purposes—which has been 
dismissed hitherto as an ancient superstition. Sound, there 
is every reason to think, was regarded by the ancient philo- 
sophers—the writers of the Upanishads for instance—as not 
merely the movement in the air which affects the hearing but 
as a general symbol of all such movements in whatever medium. 
When it is said that “ In the beginning was the Word,” the 
Word stands as a symbol of utterance and expression, implying 
thought, which is the thought embodied in the creative or 
evolutionary process. The brain is an exceedingly delicate 
instrument, and it is quite understandable that it is susceptible 
in one way or another—to extreme damage in this case—by 
waves directed to it, even though these be invisible rays. It is 
said that the waves used on the poor monkeys—the species 
that seems to be favored for so many medical experiments, 
as being nearest to man in its physiology—were of the 200-400 
megacycle range at 100 watts power. This being nothing very 
extraordinary, one has to attribute the effect to the particular 
frequency, which again offers a mystery, suggesting a connec- 
tion between that particular number and the type of effect 
resulting from its use. 

So much of the experimentation that takes place on 
animals seems to show not the slightest concern as to the 
suffering or pain inflicted on the animal. A_ particularly 
revolting picture has been sent out from the First Medical 
Institute in Moscow, of a woman assistant bending tenderly, 
as it might seem, over a dog with the head of a puppy 
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grafted on its neck, with the blood vessels joined. How any 
human being can have the heart to perform this operation— 
I am unable to say; and for what purpose is a question that 
must arise in the mind of any one who looks at this monstro- 
sity. A civilization which permits such things to happen as a 
matter of everyday routine is surely rotten at its core and on 
the way to its downfall by any law of God, morality or Karma. 
* * * * 
I was in Bangalore during the week-end of April 11 and 
12, along with Srimati Bhagirathi, Mr. C.D.T. Shores and 
Mr. M. Subramaniam, my particular duty 
rr taka Federa- there being to preside over the Golden Jubilee 
ion Jubilee 
of the Karnataka Theosophical Conference. 
The lectures and meetings went on much as usual. But the 
remarkable thing about this Conference was that there were no 
less than 650 delegates from all parts of the Karnataka area, a 
number which is not always reached even at an International 
Convention when it is held at Varanasi. Even more remark- 
able was the fact that no less than half the number were women, 
which is unusual for any gathering in India, unless it be a 
women’s conference. As most of them did not know English, 
all the speeches were translated from English into Kannada 
sentence by sentence. As they used to have formerly only the 
gist of the English speeches given to them at the end of the 
meeting as a kind of reward for their patience in sitting 
through them, they were very happy, I was told, to have 
this time all that was said exactly as was said and directly 
from the speaker except for the translation. 
% * * *K 
In a series of articles which have appeared in The Hindu 
of Madras, Mr. Aldous Huxley discusses the problems of 
Individual and the present time, referring particularly to the 
the Whole enormous increase of population throughout 
the world and the creation of conditions in which totali- 
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tarianism becomes an almost inevitable trend. Overpopu- 
lation, he points out, breeds economic insecurity and social 
unrest; these provoke centralization of power and _ the 
subordination of the individual to the system. Apart from 
this particular cause, the very nature of the changes that 
have taken place, due to the advancement of Science and 
technology, has meant increasing organization in every sphere, 
into which the individual has to fit himself. ‘There is thus a 
new relationship between the individual and the whole, based 
not on the rights of the individual, but on the necessity to 
make the individual conform to the pattern, whether social, 
political or economic, which that whole assumes for its own 
preservation or aggrandizement, the whole being for practical 
purposes the dictator, clique or party which manages to get 
control. ‘The requirements of the new relationship are ration- 
alized into a social ethic, which is propagated with all possible 
vigor for the better subjugation of the individual, who ceases 
to exist for himself, but exists in theory for the whole and in 
practice for the party gospel or the system in power. This 
is one of the problems of our time, the presence of which is 
not confined to the countries where there is a professedly 
totalitarian regime. A fundamental realization that has to 
precede the dawn of a real new age is that of the values that 
are inherent in individuality, which may be summed up as 
values of its uniqueness and originality. It was the teaching 
in ancient India—how profound, we have yet to realize 
in these days—that everything that may be prized in this 
world exists to unfold the unique beauty of the mystery that 
lies latent in each individuality. 

N. Srr Ram 


MWOS Fo PeB.i Jee GERS 


dae two letters printed below are translated for the first 
time from handwritten letters of Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
which are in the T. 8S. Archives at Adyar. The work of trans- 
lation has been done by Mr. Zoltan de Algya-Pap, who is 
now resident at Adyar. He has tried to make the translation 
as accurate as possible, while maintaining the racy, individual 
style of the writer. Continually during the course of trans- 
lating the letters Mr. Zoltan de Algya-Pap has expressed his 
delight at the opportunity of coming so directly into contact 
with H. P. B.’s personality, as shown in her letters, and echoes 
the words of Dr. Kamensky when doing similar work: ‘‘ Never 
have I felt so vividly H. P. B.’s personality, with all her 
originality, humor, her violent emotion, and at the same time 
such purity and devotion.” 
+ The first letter is dated from the Nilgiris, the Blue Moun- 
tains of South India, where H. P. B. spent three months in the 
summer of 1883, from 7 July? to 16 September. Her journey 
to Ootacamund is very vividly described in her book The 
Mysterious Tribes: Three Months in the Blue Mountains. It is to 
be noted that the description of the flora of the Nilgiris given 
in this letter corresponds almost word for word with that in 
the book. She stayed with Major-General H. R. Morgan, his 


1 This date is taken from a contemporary cutting in an H.P.B. scrap- 
book. H.P.B., in her book, gives her departure from Adyar as Tuesday, 
17 July and arrival at Ooty on Sunday evening, which is obviously impos- 
sible. Moreover, there exists at Adyar, a letter from H.P.B. to G. Soobiah 
Chetty, dated Ooty, 17 July 1883, with an invitation for him to visit her at 
Ooty, to which the Master K. H. added a P.S.: “ You better come. K.H.” 
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wife and their family of eight children on an estate named 
“The Retreat’? which was largely owned and run by 
Mrs. Morgan, since her husband, an army man, was forbidden 
by the rules to enter into speculation. She had been among 
the first settlers in the Nilgiris, forty years earlier, to plant tea 
and coffee, and it is to her husband, an F.T.S., that the 
district owes the introduction of the Blue Gums which furnish 
material for the eucalyptus industry there. He was given 
three pounds of blue gum seed by a friend in Australia, 
which he scattered far and wide in all suitable places in 
the area. 

Ootacamund, known as Ooty, was the summer capital of 
the Presidency of Madras and to it was transferred each year 
from about March to October, the business of the State. The 
Governor and other officials resided here during these months. 
The fashionable society also came to Ooty to escape the heat 
of the plains. H. P. B. plunged right into the heart of the 
throng, and was well received on all sides. She was joined 
at ‘The Retreat” by Colonel H. S. Olcott on the 22nd of 
August. Stories of his remarkable cures were spreading up 
and down India, for he was still in the full flush of his healing 
campaign and while at Ooty he treated many of the European 
visitors there. It was only later in 1883 that he was ordered 
to stop his healing work. He immediately arranged to give 
two lectures to European audiences, one on “ Mesmerism ”’ 
and another on “ Occult Science” with demonstrations, and 
he even gave some of the ladies instruction in mesmerism. 
The two founders of the T.S. must have considerably 
enlivened the 1883 Ooty season! They remained at “ The 
Retreat’ until 16 September when they returned together to 
Madras, going first to Coimbatore where twenty-three people 
were initiated into the Theosophical Society and a Lodge 
formed and then to Pondicherry, where they made a trium- 
phant entry with the French Governor going out to meet 
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them at 3 a.m. with a procession of carriages and a band 
struggling to play ‘‘God Save the Queen,” as related in 
Colonel Olcott’s Diary. 

As stated in her letter, H.P.B. kept her promise of writing 
a book about the Blue Mountains after having spent three 
months of intensive inquiry and personal investigation into 
the history of the various tribes inhabiting the Nilgiris—the 
‘psychic Todas, the dwarf Kurumbas and others, each with 
its own customs, magic, etc. It was in Russian and appeared 
in instalments in a Russian paper, but was eventually published 
in book form in 1893 in Moscow, with a biographical account 
of “Radha Bai” (H.P.B.) by her sister, Vera Jelihovsky 
(a copy is in the T.S. Archives). It was published in English 
in serial form in THe TuHeEosopuist of 1909 and 1910, the 
translation being made from a German version of the story 
published by Arthur Weber. In 1930 it was published in 
English in book form. 

A wavy outline in blue pencil covering two sheets of this 
letter puzzled Mr. Algya-Pap a good deal at first. On reading 
the letter, however, it became clear that it was intended to be 
a representation of a large blue butterfly found in the neigh- 
borhood; but as only the outline of the body and one of the 
wings is shown, it is difficult to identify it. 

The addressee is not named. It might have been a member 
of her family or possibly H.P.B. was writing to Prince Dondou- 
koff-Korsakoff, with whom she was in frequent correspondence 
over the years 1880 to 1884. There is the same familiar 
address “thou”. Also, at that period, H.P.B. was purchasing 
on his behalf various items of Indian manufacture and objets 
dart and having them shipped to him in Russia. What more 
likely than that she should offer to send him the elephant leg 
stool mentioned in the letter? 

The second letter is of a more formal type. It is dated 
27 June (1884) and was from Paris, where H.P.B. had been 
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living on and off for some months, and was written two 
days before she left for London to stay with the Arundales at 
their home at 77 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, then a nucleus 
of the Theosophical Society in Britain. Again it is not 
possible to state definitely to whom the letter is addressed, 
but the letter is interesting for it gives some confirmatory 
dates and addresses, and also mentions Mr. Vsevolod Solovyov. 
Mr. Solovyov was himself a well-known Russian writer of 
historical novels being the eldest son of the historian, Serguey 
Mihalovich S. (1820-79) and brother of the great philosopher, 
Vladimir Sergueyevich 8. (1853-1900). Being in Paris in 
May 1884 and learning of Mme. Blavatsky’s presence there, 
he determined to pursue his studies of the occult by making 
her acquaintance. She welcomed him as a Russian com- 
patriot, and for about six weeks he was a constant visitor to 
her apartment. He did not know English but had read 
H.P.B.’s_ From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan while in 
Russia. In Paris he was given to read the French version 
of Isis Unveiled, at that time only in MS. Later, in August, 
when H.P.B. went to Elberfeld to stay with the Gebhard 
family, he followed her and joined the group of Theo- 
sophists who surrounded H.P.B. Here he was allowed to seé 
the portraits of the two Masters then recently painted by 
Schmiechen, and he describes in his book Modern Priestess of 
Isis various occult experiences enjoyed by him. His ardent 
plea was to be accepted as a Chela of the Masters, but this 
was steadily refused him. Finally he turned against H.P.B. 
and became her bitter enemy, attacking her viciously in the 
above-mentioned book. There is in the Archives at Adyar 
a poem of his, beautifully written out, dated 31 August 1884 
and signed, from which it is obvious that even he himself was 
doubtful of his readiness for chelaship. A translation by 
Zoltan de Algya-Pap of this Russian poem follows after the 
letters.— KATHERINE A. BEECHEY. 
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LETTER I 
[Bunch of pressed flowers and ferns] 
Nilgiris [July or August 1883] 


It is so cold here that all the time I am having to wrap 
myself up. There are ground frosts here in July and August. 
Now I am sending you some little samples of the flora of our 
hills. Lord, what flowers! I have not seen anything like them 
in my life. Wild lilies grow in the crevices of the rocks at a 
height of 10,000 and only at these high levels. Enormous patches 
looking just like the lilies the Archangel Gabriel is holding in 
the pictures of the Annunciation (Blagoveshtchanie+). Lilies 
of the size of this paper, if you made the edges of it round, 
without any exaggeration, and having such a strong perfume 
that by one flower the whole house is made fragrant, but very 
soon they become faded and yellow. There is a heliotrope 
bush, 18 feet high, in our court-yard, and roses of the cabbage 
variety which climb up to the roofs of the houses. There are 
masses of forget-me-nots!!!, violets and lilies of the valley. 
And all the hills are covered with raspberries and strawberries, 
blackberries also, each as big as your cherries. Just fancy how 
they all grow here together in the autumn as well as in spring, 
in summer and winter too. 

I am writing an article about these Nilgiris, the Blue 
Mountains, about their flora and fauna and about the Todas, 
the most mysterious and unknown tribe. They are not Hindus. 
And nobody knew anything about them, until they were dis- 
covered 65 years ago, together with these mountains. They 
are just wonderful, these mountains. And there are such a lot 


1 Evidently H.P.B. was not quite certain of the Russian equivalent of 
the word “ Annunciation ”’. 
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of mushrooms which are delicious. Yes, and the boa-constric- 
tors also are beautiful. Yesterday an acquaintance of mine 
killed one, 32 feet long, and offered me the skin. To the devil 
with it. Would you like to have it? Ifso I will send it. And 
a week ago during the night they killed a mad wild elephant. 
He came along unexpectedly, all of a sudden, and destroyed, 
by means of his trunk, the whole roof of a house quite near to 
us. And all this in only five minutes. ‘These devils, people 
say, go mad _ because they are “ unlucky in love’’. And this 
devil must have been very much in love, since he pulled the 
house to pieces. Fortunately the people succeeded in escaping. 
Well, they offered me his right leg, the whole of it with the 
hoof, and to make a little round seat out of it for us—the most 
original device in the world. I can send this also to you if 
you like. Meanwhile I am sending you samples of the dif- 
ferent flowers and ferns. I do not know if they will reach 
you. Pinks too I wanted to send you, but I cannot very well 
press them. But I could send you a dozen butterflies. Enor- 
mous they are, the butterflies here. Here I have made a sketch 
in blue pencil of one of them, just one small half of it. They 
brought also some beautiful-looking ‘‘insect-leaves”’. You 
look at the leaf, and all sorts of insects come out of it. These 
are a kind of bewitched hills, where all the climates, all kinds 
of flora and fauna come together and all sorts of—devils! ! 
What sorcerers these Todas are. I am going to write about 
all this. 
Now really good-bye. I kiss you all. 
E. BLAVATSKY 


I am sending you the plants in a little old book. 
The ferns are wonderful. 
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LETTER I 
Paris, June 27 [1884] 
Much honored Serguii Alexandrovitch, 


You had a call from a gentleman unknown to you, but 
very well known in Russia. He is a friend and comrade of mine 
in Theosophy. His name is Vsevolod Sergueitch Solovyov 
and he is the author of many historical novels. He is a 
genuine Theosophist—not merely a member of the Theosophical 
Society. And I make a great distinction between the two. 
He is the only Russian Theosophist, but you, I hope, will be 
the second or, perhaps, you are one already. 

Please excuse this hastily written letter, full of mistakes. To- 
morrow I go to London shaking from my feet the dust of Paris 
which city I hate. I am ill and not in the best of spirits. At 
such moments it is only Theosophy which enables me to carry on. 

Remember, in your last letter you said that when the 
right time comes, you will call on me. Here I give you my 
future address :— 

77 Elgin Crescent, 
Notting Hill, 
London. 

But do come and see us here in Paris, just to get to know 
each other better, and to study Theosophy. On that occasion 
Vsevolod Sergueitch will initiate you into our signs and pass- 
words. Remember that I have no better friend than he among 
the Russian Theosophists. He will be your friend also. 

Now good-bye. | 

Vsevolod Sergueitch too will write to you. 

After all this, please accept the assurance of my sincere 
and fraternal respect, always at your service. 

E. BLAVATSKY 

And if I am again in Paris then it will be with Vsevolod 


Sergueitch. But come and see me in London. 
2 
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A POEM 
By VsEVOLOD SOLOVYOV 


To the wonderful world, to the abode of far-off dreams, 
I seek to soar in spirit, if only for a moment, 

And knock again at the forgotten door 

With trembling hand. 


I would enter the lighted halls 

Where I always found a welcome, 

Where dwell the golden shadows 

Of peaceful, happy, never returning years. 


Again I would find my abandoned seat 
At the feast of the Gods, 

And would drink the nectar of rebirth 
And the fragrance of undying flowers. 


But I fear that to the call of my tired soul, 
Heavily loaded with earthly burdens, 

No one will come to the sacred door, 

To lead me into the radiant abode. 


And I fear that at the magic feast, 

Being a slave of life, partaker of its troubles, 
Should I enter, . . . . then, frightened by me, 
The golden shadows would all disappear. 


Elberfeld, 31 August 1884 


AHIMSA IN PRACTICE 
By RUKMINI DEVI 


HE actual wording of my title is not so important as the 
meaning behind it. Generally I speak about Art and 
people probably expect me always to speak about Art. In 
reality I do not see any difference between the subject of Art 
and the subject of Ahimsa, because I think one leads to the 
other. Both have a great place in the spiritual life of the 
people. Both are fundamental to our living and therefore 
there is no real difference between them. 

In order to understand what Ahimsa is in reality, the 
most important factor that is necessary is a change in ourselves, 
for it is not something which one can understand either by 
argument or by discussion or even by studying the lives of 
great people, since the tendency of human beings is not to live 
lives worthy of the great Teachers they follow but to try to 
adapt their teachings to themselves. It is very difficult to 
practise what is expected of us by the Teacher and much 
easier to live conveniently as we are doing. But at the same 
time, there is a higher consciousness in each one of us, which 
does not allow us to accept the dictates of convenience and 
expediency. The voice of conscience requires us to follow 
truth and truth alone. 

We like merely to take shelter behind the great Teachers; 
and that is why the followers of every religion have gone far 
away from this great Truth of Ahimsa which is a fundamental 
teaching given by every great Teacher in every religion 


Summary of a Convention Lecture delivered at the 83rd Inter- 
national Convention, Varanasi, December 1958. 
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without exception. The teaching has been given not merely 
because something had to be taught, but because something 
had been realized. Each Teacher has given the teaching in 
a different way because it has come as a result of his own 
feeling and of his own experience. Because the spirit of 
Brotherhood is so fundamental, so real, so deeply felt and so 
deeply realized, it has come welling from the heart of the 
Great Ones. And that is why we do not find the Lord Buddha 
saying, “‘I speak about Ahimsa because such and such a 
Teacher before me spoke of it.””, We do not find Shri Krishna 
speaking of it because someone else did. We quote them all 
but they seldom quote, because their teaching came as a result 
of their living. Their lives were shaped by the complete reali- 
zation of the One Consciousness. 

Ahimsa is not a new concept to India but has been 
established for centuries, and that is why in this country there 
is the great tradition of vegetarianism. We have so far 
accepted it as a living tradition, but now India is going through. 
a great change. We are starting a new cycle in our life. 
When we were ruled by the British, we felt that when we 
began. to rule ourselves we would be more Indian, that we 
would be able to have our own system of education, live our 
own lives and give our own message to the world. After eleven 
years of freedom, it seems to me that we are very far from the 
achievement of these ideals. Two hundred years of a certain. 
type of education, or shall I call it of no education, has pro- 
duced a certain mentality as a result of which we have today 
two types of Indians: the Indian and the un-Indian. The 
Indian is the so-called “‘ uneducated’ individual. The un-. 
Indian is the so-called ‘‘ educated” individual. Now, the 
“educated” are trying to educate the “uneducated”. So 
the so-called “educated” are imposing all the background. 
that they have had as a result of wrong education upon the 
‘uneducated’. Perhaps one of the best things that the British 
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did was not to make education completely free, for thereby we 
still have left to us a remnant of the true India. This does 
not mean that I wish to see widespread ignorance or unhappi- 
hess or the misery that comes out of poverty and ignorance. 
We have to find a way which is neither that of ignorance and 
suffering nor that of “ educated’ ignorance. It is in this 
context that we must consider the whole background of the 
Theosophical Movement in India. The work of the Society 
in this country has been to help in education, social welfare, 
in religion and in everything, in order that we may be true to 
ourselves and once again worthy to receive the great message 
of the Rishis, the Sages and the Saints. This land inherits a 
great Teaching, a great Philosophy, a true Philosophy and in 
order to discover that Truth and that Philosophy, the Society 
came, has flourished and is continuing its work. 

Real patriotism enables us to see that which is evil in our 
country but also to perceive her greatness, beauty and the 
great traditions that have come down to us into modern life as 
a pure teaching. Even a political teaching of peace has to be 
given because it is inherent in the spirit of the country. India 
is not the only country that talks about peace. But India is 
listened to with respect because of her great background. It has 
been proclaimed in all centuries that if we really want to bring 
peace, it is not through an outward teaching that it will come 
but through what we are inside; and even more through what 
we realize. Unless we begin to apply this principle to every 
kingdom of Nature and to all people around us, I do not see 
how we can ever give the spiritual message which India is 
supposed to give. 

When Dr. Besant fought for India’s freedom, she was not 
fighting only because she thought the country should be free 
but because she also felt that through her freedom this great 
motherland would be able to give her true message—to know 
how to live and how to feel the unity of life. 
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Modern India is changing very rapidly. As I said before, 
we are becoming less Indian than ever before. The Hindus, 
especially, know less about their religion, probably, than mem- 
bers of other faiths know about theirs. We are worried about 
the educational problem, about the difficulties in our schools 
and colleges and about the lack of discipline everywhere. 
Discipline will not come by a teacher imposing his ideals upon 
a pupil. It can only come by the atmosphere we create, by 
the upliftment we give, by the way we ennoble the minds 
of the young and by the way we teach them to live by our 
example of right living. There is a desire and an urge for 
real living, but this impulse is undisciplined; the energy is 
untutored and there is rebellion. Only when we can remove 
that rebellion can we give a new leadership in education, 
a new leadership to every type of people. 

There is only one way to solve our problems and that 
is by a full understanding of the real message and gentus of 
this country. Education in our country is without a back- 
ground; we are giving knowledge without any depth; we are 
teaching words without any meaning. We spend all our lives. 
in this way. 

I feel that if we want peace and happiness, the only 
method of finding them is through unselfishness, as the Lord 
Buddha has said: Everyone is unhappy because everyone 
is selfish. Selfishness is the root problem; it is the beginning 
of war within ourselves, of war within the country, of war 
in every country in the world. It exists because we have not 
entered into the spirit of other people, into the feelings of all; 
and because of that lack of sensitiveness, we have become,, 
so to speak, a very crude, selfish people as a whole. 

For me art and Ahimsa are one because I feel that true 
art is that art which develops sensitiveness, a consciousness 
which lifts people out of themselves, which slowly attunes and 
harmonizes them with all that is beautiful in life, which refines 
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their minds, which enlarges their hearts. Spiritual height 
is a sensitiveness which enables us to touch the heart of every 
creature, of every human being in the world. This is the 
final achievement. So to me, the Christ, the Buddha, They 
are the greatest artists of all, because They have achieved the 
final purpose of all that is beautiful. 

The more we think of others, the more we think of all 
life, the more happy we are. This is the great Teaching. 
This is really the essence of Ahimsa, because Ahimsa means 
Brotherhood. It is compassion and not just harmlessness. 
The unfortunate thing in our country is that we have made 
this teaching into the negative concept of harmlessness 
although there have been positive expressions. <A classical 
expression that has come down the ages is that many Indians 
do not eat flesh foods the obtaining of which entails misery to 
other beings. Bhishma has said there is no dharma higher 
than Ahimsa. The masses of India have a deep sympathy 
for this principle. If we were only practical, if we would 
only fully practise this principle, how much we could achieve 
in this country! We could change its face. Our Govern- 
ment is not as responsive to public opinion as it should 
be. I think that we shall have to bear a heavy karma for 
exporting the hundreds of thousands of monkeys which go 
out of this country every single year to be experimented on. 

We also see how even in connection with our festivals our 
selfishness shows itself. I used to think that Christmas was a 
very beautiful festival. I still think so; but Christmas, Dipavali 
and the Id are the three big festivals which make me most 
unhappy because those are the times when human beings are 
happiest at the expense of the animals which are slaughtered 
in large numbers for the occasion. A visit on those very days 
to the slaughter-houses will move even the hard-hearted. If 
we could only learn to feel for suffering I am quite sure we 
could change our country. 
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What is Brotherhood? It is easy to say, “ Let us all be 
brothers.” But it is another thing to be able to put it into 
practice. We must know more about it. We must study it 
more. Our conscience has not yet been aroused in this parti- 
cular respect. What we need is to re-orient ourselves. We 
have to forget what we have learned. We have to relearn, 
because we must learn to feel. We must learn to be sensitive 
and to enter into the feelings of all people and of all things. I 
wish that people who live in every city would really give 
themselves, would really give some thought to this very great 
problem, to the tragedy of the animals, the silent tragedy that 
goes on before our eyes. 

I suppose that it is the karma of the animals—I suppose 
that it is the lesson that we have to learn—that they cannot 
speak. Iwish they could speak. If they could, we would run 
away from where they are, for we would not dare to face 
them. There is this daily tragedy that is going on around us. 
Have many of us thought about it? Have many of us lifted a 
finger to really work for it? For me this is a fundamental 
question. If we can truly enter into the spirit of sensitiveness 
for all suffering and if we can begin truly to feel, I am sure 
that Brotherhood will become a reality in our daily lives and 
our hearts will be richer and bigger and more wonderful as a 
result of it. 

So often people say: ‘‘ Why do you care so much if one 
small animal is being sacrificed? What does it matter?” This 
is a strange argument because it is not the size of the animal 
that matters but the size of one’s heart, and this is a point that 
people generally forget. Cruelty exists in every single country. 
The beautiful thing is that there are certain places where one 
finds here and there a few people who are magnificently con- 
scious of the humane spirit and are working for it, sacrifi- 
cing themselves for it. In India, too, there have been many 
great examples. I lately heard that even today in Hardwar, 
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because it is a sacred city, no meat is allowed at all. Well, I 
wish that were so in Varanasi which also is a sacred city. So 
long as there exists that suffering for which we are all responsi- 
ble, so long, I am absolutely sure, no politician will ever be 
successful in bringing about peace. War is bound to come 
as long as we are not right. I believe in karma and I am 
quite sure that a great deal of our suffering is due to the suf- 
fering that we are consciously or unconsciously giving to 
millions of our fellow creatures. We cannot get away from 
that responsibility. Every individual is responsible. 

In India individual animals may suffer but in Western 
countries there is mass slaughter and mass experimenta- 
tion in order that you and I might prolong our lives. 
In the meanwhile we ourselves are also being experiment- 
ed upon by those medicines. I believe that the Rakshasas 
of the modern age are in an invisible form. One is 
called “ Food,’ because cruelty is perpetrated in the name 
of food. Another will be called ‘“‘ Medicine,” because cruelty 
is perpetrated in the name of what they call ‘“ Modern 
Medicine,” though there are many medicines which do not 
need cruelty in their preparation. Another may be called 
*‘ Religion ”—though now only two religions in the world 
practise sacrifice of animals. Well, gradually that is going, 
I am glad to say, but only very gradually in some parts of 
India. It is a sacrilege that the most merciful and the most 
compassionate Mother of all should be the very one to whom 
we sacrifice living creatures which feel as much as we. Perhaps 
in some ways these living creatures are superior to us. ‘They 
cannot think as we do; they do not have the quality of the 
mind that we have, but certainly their qualities of the heart 
are often superior—the spirit of gratitude, of love, of power to 
feel friendship. These are great qualities we find in them. 
But let us consider what is the tenderness or affection or 
friendship that we give tothem. We call ourselves superior. 
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We can be superior but only through love and a true spirit of 
Brotherhood. If we speak of the One Life, if we speak of 
compassion—many of us who are Theosophists say that 
“‘ Theosophy is Divine Wisdom” and that we are here to 
build a-nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood—let us admit 
every living creature into that Universal Brotherhood. Let 
there be a full realization of the sacredness in all things. If 
we do this, then only can we understand the teachings of the 
Buddha, of the Lord Krishna, of the Christ or any other great 
Teacher. There cannot be a spiritual life which is divorced 
from that feeling; spiritual life must mean the full realization 
of that oneness of all life. 

What is the great teaching that India has given? It is 
reverence for all life, because there is Divinity in all. So we 
should live unselfishly, not exploiting others. It is said: 
“There is no religion higher than Truth.” But Truth is 
Brotherhood; it is the deepest compassion and affection for 
every living creature. This is Divine Wisdom. 

How are we going to practise this in our daily lives? | 
There is no use in merely talking about it. It should become 
part of our education, so that India today becomes fully 
conscious of this great message that will make her a happy 
country. And this message of Truth is not for India alone 
but also for the rest of the world; it will lead to a permanent, 
an eternal peace, so that no treaties need be signed and no 
treaties need be broken. 

The more we talk about our heritage, the more responsi- 
bility we have. Let us fulfil that responsibility by taking 
practical action along this line, so that we who say we are 
in the hallowed country of the spiritual Messengers of human- 
ity can ourselves become spiritual, illumined, ennobled and 
therefore true citizens of our country and of the world. 


DISCRIMINATION ‘AND 
THE THEOSOPHIST 


By RUSSELL HORN 


pie rush and nervous hurry of life today are sufficiently 

alarming to those people who are reflective enough to 
feel alarmed: many have a feeling of dread lest the waves of 
this troubled sea invade even the sacred territory of their 
inner selves. On all sides there are evidences that even among 
those who do not reflect very deeply there are misgivings over 
what they think of as the increasing pressure of life. The 
multiplication of extraneous amusements and _ distracting 
activities and, above all, the apparently invincible march of 
science whose every advance brings with it a sense of the 
decreasing value of the individual human entity, together with 
the all-compelling urge to worship at the altar of the demon 
of speed, all these have brought the world to the point where 
reflection, deep or superficial, is increasingly difficult. But to 
think is to reflect, and reflection, even if it be so meagre as to 
be hardly worthy of the name of reflection, is inevitable to 
those who perhaps think but a little. 

For these, and much more for those who reflect more 
deeply, there mercifully come rare moments of quict in this 
roaring world, and it is at such moments that they find them- 
selves “wondering”. This wondering is not unmixed with 
fear. The religions of the world have given to the mass of 
men hope for and belief in immortality of the soul, but 
hope and belief are not knowledge and are accompanied by 
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fear. It is not an ignoble fear, but hope and belief do not 
give the certitude that the destruction of mankind will not 
mean the destruction (some say the damnation) of the 
soul also. 

The student of Theosophy, as he advances in the philo- 
sophy, discards hope and belief and comes to know that the 
Divine Spark is born with us—to know that, as is said in the 
Upanishads, “‘ there is that which on the dissolution of all 
things else is not destroyed’. Having this knowledge, he has 
no fear for the Divine Spark which Theosophy tells us is an 
emanation from the Unknowable Source. 

It is because the world’s hopes and beliefs are not a 
substitute for this knowledge that there are seen everywhere 
a perturbation and an unrest, not only among those who 
deeply reflect upon the turmoil of the world but in the case 
of those who reflect but superficially. This unrest is mani- 
fested by the widespread resort to psychism, miscalled “a 
return to religion”. So generally is it felt that materialism 
has gone so far as to endanger not only our bodies but our 
souls as well that there has occurred) what might almost be 
called a panic reaction. This reaction has taken the form of 
a great increase in church attendance, the mushroom growth 
of cults of all kinds, and the extraordinary success of business- 
like evangelists. 

Students of Theosophy will not allow themselves to be 
depressed by such signs of frenzied searching: they know that 
at least, although the urge is the urge of fear, a search has 
begun; a search indicating that there is something of com- 
prehension of the dangers of ever-increasing materialism. 
What the searchers do not realize is that the key to the solution 
to their troubles and to the world’s troubles has already been 
given to them. ‘They have been told that what a man soweth 
that shall he also reap, but the misfortune is that while they 
believe it they do not know it. Belief is easy and often 
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fatally easy, but knowledge is to be acquired only by self 
induced and self-devised effort. 

The inertia of the human mind is a strange thing. The 
inevitability of result following cause is instantly recognized 
when a finger is thrust into the fire and burning ensues. The 
connection is obvious. But where the effect is even a little 
separated in time from the cause the connection is not easily 
seen, and when cause and effect are widely separated the 
connection is not even suspected. The student of Theosophy 
is not astonished by this fact, for he knows that so universally 
has the rein been given to the lower self that it has taken 
charge of the mind with the result that obvious and material 
things are alone considered worthy of serious attention. He 
understands why, when to him it seems so clear and obvious 
that effect must be the result of cause, the doctrine of Karma 
should not appeal to every one by its reasonableness. But, 
in accordance with that doctrine itself, those to whom it does 
appeal are those who have themselves set up the cause, the 
result of which has been their acceptance of it. 

Theosophy has been described as the doctrine of respons- 
ibility; and surely it is with the realization that Karma alone 
affords the explanation of things, that there comes the con- 
viction that each of us is responsible for his acts and thoughts 
and for the consequences of his acts and thoughts. But every 
true student of Theosophy knows how difficult it is at first to 
admit that we are responsible. This difficulty is great in 
proportion as the grasp of the meaning of Karma is weak. 
How difficult, then, must it be for those for whom Karma is 
only a word, for those who see only its immediate manifes- 
tations, and where results are widely separated from causes they 
can see in such results only the operation of chance or the 
act of God. When the student has reached the stage where 
he achieves an understanding, a compassionate under- 
standing of this difficulty he has also reached the stage of 
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perception of another great principle, the principle of Discri- 
mination. 

While for the earnest students the urge to share their 
convictions with those who know nothing of the philosophy is 
a compelling one, for those of us who feel that the acceptance 
of the teachings of Theosophy by the world at large would 
change overnight what Omar Khayyam called “ this sorry 
scheme of things entire ’—for such well-meaning ones it is 
well to bear in mind the maxim, “good motive without 
knowledge is too often productive of evil rather than good 
results’. Perhaps the desire to proselytize resides more in 
the lower self than in the higher. Action may easily be 
rajasic action even when the actor may have good motives. 

Rightly feeling that the principles of ‘Theosophy, if under- 
stood and acted upon, would bring a solution to the problems 
not only of the individual but of the world, the urge to promul- 
gate those principles is great in proportion as the enthusiasm— 
especially the early enthusiasm—of the student is intense and 
his conviction of the truth of Theosophy deep. “‘ Discrimination”’ 
is a word the significance of which is not perceived in all its 
fullness even by the Higher Self and is understood by the lower 
self only in reference to its obvious and generally material 
application. Every one likes to be credited with being the 
possessor of discrimination and in the worldly sense which is 
the exoteric sense, it may be said to be an attribute of all 
normal people. But the student who has really tried to assim- 
ilate the teachings of Theosophy learns, sooner or later, that 
the word discrimination is used by the Masters in a deep and 
far-reaching sense—the esoteric sense. ‘Thus, in the Bhagavad 
Gita, Shri Krishna is described as explaining to Arjuna that 
with the loss of discrimination comes loss of all. The lower self 
does not know this except with reference to the things of its 
own plane, and is content with the exercise of discrimination in 
regard to the multitudinous affairs of the personality. But it is 
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with reference to the things of the Spirit that the Higher Self 
realizes the great importance of discrimination. This esoteric 
discrimination is something of which a glimpse is obtained by 
those whose karma has enabled them to come in contact 
with the teachings of the Wisdom-Religion. It is one of the 
things “‘ rich and strange ”’ that the student discovers when he 
enters the realm of Theosophical thought. The significance 
and importance of this esoteric discrimination is understood 
more and more fully as the student’s understanding of what 
Theosophy is becomes profounder. Yet even a partial under- 
standing of this discrimination, as the “Bhagavad Gita says, 
saves one from great danger. Happily the earnest student 
cannot fail to become imbued with at least a little of this 
understanding for it is an integral part of the teaching itself. 
When this understanding has been achieved in a fuller 
degree the student of Theosophy finds himself looking upon 
the turmoil around him with different eyes.. Even more 
clearly than he did before, he sees the meretricious glitter of 
the vanity fair which is this world: the prophets, evangelists, 
purveyors of salvation, and the crowds which flock to listen 
to them. But in contemplating all this he does so without 
the alarm and distress that would be his if he were without 
the talisman that Theosophy provides, which is discrimination. 
He knows that that manifestation of the Supreme Spirit which 
we call evolution is not to be balked. Men will not follow 
false gods for ever, nor will they be suffered to evade their 
destiny by producing the means to abolish themselves. But 
the same understanding that makes this clear to the student 
of Theosophy makes it equally clear to him that only by the 
use of this understanding, this higher discrimination, will he 
know how best to advance by word or deed the cause of 
Theosophy. He will see that not by good motive alone will 
the successful promulgation of Theosophy which we all desire 
so ardently be achieved, but by good motive joined to 
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knowledge and the discrimination essential to the proper 
exercise of both. What does all this mean if not that students 
of Theosophy, in order to achieve the end they aim at—and 
that end is nothing less than the setting of the feet of their 
fellowmen on the path to the supreme Goal—must realize that 
each has the sacred duty, as an individual, not only to have 
a selfless motive, and as deep a knowledge of the philosophy as 
he can attain, but also discrimination of that high order even 
a little of which, as the ancient scripture says, “‘ will save one 
from great danger’’. It has been said by a great writer that 
we must beware of making a good cause ridiculous by our 
manner of supporting it; and although it is not possible to 
conceive of Theosophy being made ridiculous under any cir- 
cumstances it is possible that the advance of Theosophical 
ideas towards acceptance by the world may be retarded if 
higher discrimination is not used in the dissemination of those 
ideas. H. P. Blavatsky once said: ‘‘ Theosophy is for those 
who want it.”” Those who do not want it must be those who 
are not Karma-led to it as yet but there must be many who 
have been brought by Karma to the verge of wanting it, even 
if they may not be consciously aware of the fact. The true 
student will see that in imparting the message of Theosophy 
his zeal must be regulated by the higher discrimination; he 
will then be able to diagnose obstacles which to good motive 
are not apparent. Equipped with this discrimination he may 
advance with confidence and may also find that what appeared 
to be obstacles were in reality opportunities. 


A BLESSING UNTO ALL 
By N. SRI RAM 


i Bigueanaie of the unique wisdom which is Theosophy; 

every Theosophist can be a centre of a beautiful influ- 
ence, a blessing by which all others can be helped. It is not 
necessary for one to travel and do a great deal of propaganda, 
although all that has its own proper place in the work. Just 
by being where he is, manifesting in his own life the beauty of 
the wisdom and knowledge which we call Theosophy, he can 
benefit the world. If there is some great person and he estab- 
lishes himself and lives in an dshrama, he attracts somehow 
people from far and near; they all go to that dshrama, because 
they feel there is something very striking and wonderful there 
by which they themselves can be lifted up and helped. Now 
every Theosophist can be such a centre of peace, illumination, 
spiritual force and influence, if he will only try to live in 
the light of the Wisdom, which means living his life 
simply, in a way which brings him close to other people; 
helping and serving them to his capacity, with no ambition 
for himself, in no spirit of self-advancement or conceit. By 
merely living such a life, one becomes an influence for the 
good and happiness of many other people. 

How to help other people? The way to help them is very 
simple, but we are so complicated that this becomes a problem. 
If one can be just oneself, live his life, as I have said, in the 
light of his own true understanding, if he has earnestness of 
purpose, has a spirit of giving and not merely gaining or 
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appropriating, he will find that he becomes a source or channel 
of inspiration to the people who are around him. 

To live the spiritual life should be very easy, though 
it is not easy for us, because of the very nature of the Spirit 
which unfolds itself in harmony when the complications which 
have been created are removed. In this time of great crisis, 
the best thing we can do is to live the Theosophy we possess, 
which means that in some way it has to be brought into our 
lives and actions. Whatever you do must bear the touch of 
the Wisdom, the touch of that beauty by which every- 
thing is adorned and made better than it is. That I believe 
is really the first duty of a Theosophist. We have all the 
knowledge and all the wisdom that we need in books that exist 
already. More books may be written but they will not neces- 
sarily make us better. What we really need is to learn to 
live creatively in the highest sense, which means really to create 
something of value from the deepest nature of ourselves. We 
can do that, not necessarily by writing books or doing parti- 
cular things which are tangible and concrete, but even by the 
thoughts we think, the way in which we behave towards 
others, the words which we use, the spirit in which we listen 
when we are sitting in a lecture-hall, the relationships we form 
with all around us and all such things as are part of our 
ordinary life but can be the means of diffusing the influence 
of the great Elder Brethren of humanity, the Masters of the 
Wisdom. It is Their association with this Society which gives 
it the power and the vitality it has in spite of the smallness of 
our understanding, in spite of the fact that everyone of us has 
so many failings which we share with the rest of mankind, in 
spite of our pettiness. But They, because of Their power and 
Their wisdom, can make use even of comparatively insignificant 
people, if only They can find in us a tolerably good instrument 
and channel. 


Pee eOsOPRMIS IS VIEW. OF,. THE 
HOMERIC WRITINGS 


Dee crore LAY LOR 


\ HEN we read the philosophic writings of the old Greeks 
we often notice an underlying current of ideas and an 
apparent similarity of source running through many of their 
works. ‘Thus we find Plotinus referring to Plato, Plato to 
Socrates and Socrates to Homer. Indeed the writings of many 
others too bring us back time and again to the Jliad and the 
Odyssey of Homer so that the significance of these works in 
Greek literature and philosophy is immediately apparent. 
Whence did these stories come and what is their significance ? 
Many esotericists tell us that the Trojan War is not 
based on a war that took place in Asia Minor but was written 
around a Great War of antedeluvian times that took place 
between the powers of good and those of evil and their respec- 
tive supporters in the fabled land of Atlantis prior to its dis- 
appearance beneath the sea (vzde the obliteration of the 
Achaean wall and general flooding of the countryside by 
Poseidon at the conclusion of the war and also the name 
Poseidonis given by the Greeks to Atlantis). ‘The memory 
of this terrific conflict apparently remained for a vast period 
of time though the stories arising from it suffered change and 
their association with those far-off days became confused. 
However, whether or not this view is accepted, the use of a 
backdrop of warfare coupled with beautiful imagery as a 
vehicle for esoteric teachings was certainly most suitable to the 
Greeks with their love of beauty and frequent trials by war. 
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The stories savor strongly of antiquity and appear on 
examination to be teachings of Atlantean times handed down. 
in the guise of history, myth and fable to the early Greeks and 
preserved in a form we are able to examine through the 
writings of Homer. 

To advance this view and also to elucidate some of these 
teachings is the purpose of this article. It is hoped to show 
that Homer’s writings form a type of Greek Bible with the 
Iliad forming a type of Old Testament with references to 
Creation and the history of the human race and the Odyssey 
a type of New Testament telling of man’s path to Initiation 
and the mastery of life. 

The interpretation I propose to advance of Homer’s works. 
is based mainly on three keys, namely, the significance of the 
Gods, the interpretation of names and genealogies, and the 
meanings applied to numbers, three things given an important 
place in the writings, imposing themselves on the reader and 
at times appearing tedious or unnecessary and thus sug- 
gesting that there must be some less obvious purpose for 
such detail. 

For instance with regard to names, Antinous, a leader 
of the suitors of Penelope, may mean “ against the intellect ” ; 
Polydorus, who appears both among the Trojans and also 
among the suitors, means “‘ many loves”’; Pandorus who breaks. 
the truce in the Jliad shows by his name his connection with 
the necessities of Nature while Circe shows a connection with 
the use of the circle in magic (the ring of Solomon). 

With regard to numbers, the Trojan War has proceeded 
nine years at the time when the action of the Iliad takes place. 
In the interpretation of numbers nine is the number of trial. 
Helen has been held by Paris for ten years prior to this (10 is. 
the number of a complete cycle) and this makes a total period. 
of nineteen years. Also Troy falls in the tenth year (a com- 
plete cycle) and Odysseus seeks to return to his own country 
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‘for a further nine years after completion of the war (9 is the 
number of trial again) making a total of nineteen years since 
he left Ithaca—the same total as for Helen. In each case 
relief comes in the twentieth year. Can this be coincidence? 
It is said that twenty years is the usual period of instruction 
and trial for chelas or disciples. 

Again, as another example, there appears to be signifi- 
cance of an astrological nature in the reference to Priam’s 
palace having fifty appartments adjoining for his sons and 
twelve houses for his daughters. 

Of importance too must be the orchard planted by 
Laertes for his son Odysseus consisting of thirteen pear, ten 
apple and forty fig trees together with fifty rows of vines. 
Each ripened at a different time so that the bunches on them 
were at various stages when the branches felt their weight 
under the summer skies—a clear reference to karma, the fruit 
we pluck from the acts of the past. 

Of a less speculative nature, however, is the significance 
of the Gods and I propose to deal with this first. 


The Gods and Creation 


In the genealogy of the Gods, Cronos and Rhea have 
three sons and a daughter—Zeus, Poseidon, Hades and Here. 
Zeus deposes Cronos and establishes himself as ruler of 
Heaven, Poseidon receives the sea as his domain and Hades 
receives the underworld. All this may best be depicted by 
the accompanying drawing. 

Now Cronos and Rhea represent time and space, the 
first variant from eternity and the One. ‘There are six letters 
in the name Cronos and four in Rhea making ten in all, the 
number of a complete cycle—in this case the cycle of Creation, 
that is to say, the period during which Creation as we know 
it will continue to exist or a manvaniara, to use an Eastern term. 
Zeus in restraining Cronos makes himself master of time and 
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creation, similar to the Brahma of the Hindus, but at the end 
of the cycle Cronos will be re-established and the cycle of 
Creation will cease and all go back to the One. 


(FIGURE 1) 


Zeus as ruler of Heaven also represents air, Poseidon 
ruler of the seas represents water, Hades fire, and Here the 
Consort, the fruitful earth giving us the four elements of 
Creation—air, water, fire and earth. 

The calling on the powers represented by these elements 
was common in the swearing of oaths; for instance, when the 
truce is made in the Jliad, Agamemnon prayed: ‘“ Father 
Zeus, you that rule from Mount Ida, most glorious and great;. 
and you, the Sun, whose eye and ear miss nothing in the 
world; you Rivers and you Earth; you Powers of the world 
below that make the souls of dead men pay for perjury; I call 
on you all to witness our oaths and to see that they are kept.” + 
The reference to the four elements of Creation is plain. 

1 Translator, E. V. Rieu. 
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The words Cronos and Rhea are written in the sign of 
the cross to depict the sacrifice of the One in bringing about 
Creation—a form of limitation. The first O in Cronos is 
made the centre of the cross as representing the One and the 
circle represents the infinite nature of Creation which comes 
forth from the One. 


The Gods represent the Septenary Nature of Man 


The depicting of man as a trinity of Spirit, Soul and 
body is common enough but there is a more complete division 
into a septenary nature held by certain schools of philosophy 
and it can be shown that Homer held this view too. 

Looked at from this aspect Zeus represents Spirit and as 
everything creative is held to be originally activated by the 
influence of Spirit, so the Gods and Goddesses that represent 
the septenary nature of man will be either consorts or children 
of Zeus. The following genealogy of the Gods is necessary 
to make this clear. 


(FIGURE 2) 
Zeus (1) Zeus Here (2) Zeus Dione 
x * 
\ oe 
Athene (3) | | 
Hephaestus Ares (4) Aphrodite (5) 
Zeus Leto Zeus Maia 


fe Moho 


Aghite (6) Artemis (7) Hermes, the Hero 
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The names have been numbered to show their order with 
regard to the nature of man. , 

Zeus, as stated before, represents the spirit part of man. 
Thus in the Trojan War he sits in a place apart. 

Ox-eyed Here, Queen of Heaven, his Consort, represents 
what some call the Buddhic consciousness or what is called 
the Intelligible plane by neo-Platonists or the realm of 
Reality. 

Athene, child of Zeus, springs directly from his head in 
the legends. It is she who represents the higher mind and 
through her Wisdom and Strength we reach the plane of 
Reality or return to our own country in the manner of 
Odysseus who centres his hope on Athene. Her name, Lady of 
the Flashing Eyes, typifies the quickness and power of intellect. 

Ares, son of Zeus and Here, represents the lower mind— 
aggressive, selfish and applied to ae pursuits. Hence 
he is the God of War. 

Golden Aphrodite represents the astral body of man, 
that part of us associated with the emotions. Hence Aphrodite 
is Goddess of human love with its pleasures and pains. Dione, 
mother of Aphrodite, has a name that connects her with 
Diana or the Moon. There is a theory that the first people 
on Earth came as astral entities from the Moon which had 
completed its cycle of evolution. Man subsequently developed 
a more material body, the giants of old with their second 
sight being a transitional stage between then and now which 
may account for some of the gigantic architecture surviving 
from the past. By showing Aphrodite as the daughter of 
Dione, Homer appears to support this theory. 

Apollo, son of Zeus and Leto, represents the etheric 
double—that part of man which gives the life-force or Prana 
to him. It is this aspect of Apollo that causes him to be 
connected in stories with Phoebus the Sun—an obvious source 
of life-force to physical bodies. Thus too in the Iliad it is 
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Apollo who restores the wounded Trojans and makes new men 
ofthem. The higher levels of ether are referred to as Akashic 
and in this, impressions of the past and future appear and there- 
fore it is no surprise to find Apollo referred to as the God of 
prophecy. His sister Artemis from whom he is loath to part 
is, of course, the dense physical body which thus completes the 
septenary nature of man. 
Figure three makes clear this septenary nature of man. 


(FIGURE 3) 
Zeus ——  S$Spirit 

Here ——  Buddhic Consciousness- Aspects of Soul 
Athene —— Higher Mind 

Ares —— Lower Mind 

Aphrodite —— Astral Body | Lower 

Apollo —— Etheric ,, | Quaternary 

Artemis — Physical ,, 


Also shown on the chart in figure 2 is Hephaestus, elder 
brother of Ares. He represents the Kundalini fire, and the 
powers such as second sight that its awakening bestows on 
man. As he is dormant in most men and limited in his 
activities by their lack of development he is referred to by 
Homer as the lame God, the great artificer and the God 
of Fire. 

Referring to what has been said that the first races of 
men possessed second sight (the third eye) it is further said 
that they lost this gift with the development of the lower mind 
which came with the greater materializing of the race. There 
is a myth to bear this out. Hephaestus is at first married to 
‘Aphrodite (here representing the first races with their astral 
origin) but the latter is seduced by Ares (the lower mind). 
Hephaestus discovers the affair, catching them in a snare. 
On complaining to his uncle, Poseidon tells him that their 
union will only last for a period, that he will be re-united to 
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Aphrodite in the future and amply compensated. This refers 
to the re-awakening of the kundalini power in advanced men 
who have thrown off the attractions of the lower mind. Also 
the story of Odysseus putting out the eye of Cyclops is a myth 
referring to the development of man—his loss of second sight 
which had been common in the first races of men. 

The cause of the Trojan War bears comparison with the 
myth concerning Hephaestus and Aphrodite just related. 
Helen (representing Aphrodite or the passions) is seduced by 
Paris (representing Ares or the lower mind). The Danaans 
(representing the Soul and Hephaestus) seek to destroy the 
Trojans (supporters of the lower mind) and to regain Helen 
(mastery of the passions and illumination following this 
liberation). 


(To be concluded) 


If there be a duality, it is the One and its unity. The unity 
and duality of the universal soul can be together only as light with 
shade. 


Yogavasishtha, Utpatti Prakarana, Ch. 81. 


WHEOSOPHY “REVEALS 
Paevy LOE RO TORTZON 


By,Cs D: Ta SHORES 


HOSE who are not members of the Theosophical Society 
seldom understand what we, as members, have in mind 
when we use the word “‘ Theosophy”’. Constantly we are called 
upon to define the concepts that lie behind our use of the 
word. What then is it that we consider can reveal a wider 
horizon ? 

The derivation of the word “Theosophy ” signifies Divine 
Wisdom which may be thought of as a knowledge of God, 
of Life, and Existence generally; or those actual facts of being 
which create the worldly conditions in which we live. 

The horizon which we think should be widened is the 
narrow outlook of those whose activities and aims are activated 
by self-seeking, whether in nations or individuals. The world’s 
troubles politically and socially can all be seen to be based 
on the failure to realize the fundamental unity of aJl mankind 
and the common needs of all peoples. 

It is difficult to define exactly what is meant by Divine 
Wisdom and Divinity, without a crystallization of thought. 
Any definition inevitably presents only one aspect of the 
actuality which the word ‘“‘ Wisdom”? is intended to convey. 
But we must try to define our terms and we may obtain 
sometimes a fleeting glimpse of that infinitude of Wisdom 


boon! 


A short talk given at the 83rd International Convention, 
Varanasi, 1958. 
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which, as the great Light of Existence, shines behind life’s 
outer forms and the many limitations which hamper us. 

The Light of Existence or Wisdom may be thought of as 
a symbol for the inner understanding which derives only from 
Divinity, the One Wisdom which as the all-embracing con- 
sciousness envelops every form, and as a beacon light illumines 
the pathway ahead. - Only as we obtain that fleeting glimpse 
and make it our continuous memory will our horizons widen 
and enable us to see beyond the confines of narrow selfhood. 

The Great Ones who stand behind our Theosophical 
Society have shown to the world a pathway into the greater 
existence of Their vital living and urged us to come from 
our world into Theirs. In an unruffled and undisturbed 
serenity They remain at-one, in that living realization of the 
Unity which They have found. It is that same light of true 
understanding which, as the Wisdom, all the world is seeking. 
It is to that wider horizon which is Theirs that we aspire, 
and to which we would point the way, in the remembrance 
that what man has done, man can do. 

We must never forget that Theosophy was not given 
merely to a group, however worthy its members may have 
been. The light of its teachings'is for the whole world, and 
it was given to help mankind as a whole and to lift the thought 
of its leaders into a wider, truer outlook which would enable 
them to guide their peoples aright. Ever we receive that 
we may give; we learn that we may teach others; we develop 
powers that we may devote them to the service of those we 
are privileged to help. The light of Theosophy is for all. 
It is with such thoughts that we should approach the mysteries 
of life and aspire to make our contribution to the well-being 
of those around us, our families, our groups, our nations. 

The teachings of ‘Theosophy deal with the creation of the 
world, with past ages and civilizations, and the gradual 
unfolding of man’s mind and intelligence, and nowadays 
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these subjects are claiming more and more public attention 
and interest. The Society’s literature contains such a mass of 
information that it can point the way to further progress in 
the world’s thought along many lines. Much is also said 
relative to the construction of matter and the actual form of 
the atom and the powers inherent therein. In fact The 
Secret Doctrine and The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett are 
veritable mines of scientific information and_ suggestion. 
Surely one day the immense value of what has been given 
will be recognized and brought forward as vital contributions 
to the living thought of the world. 

The approach of scientific thought to world problems 
naturally reflects a viewpoint from the form side of life, and 
the material achievements of science during the past fifty 
years have been truly phenomenal; but one feels that inevitably 
there must come a time when there will be a recognition of 
the life and consciousness side of evolution, if only as a 
hypothesis which shows reason and an ordered progress. 
Already advanced thinkers are verging to the postulate that 
there was a directing intelligence which laid the plan of the 
universe and ordered its unfoldment. With the recognition 
of an evolving consciousness within the forms of men and 
animals, of plants and even the rocks, so many of the present 
enigmas of creation and Nature’s laws will be solved, and 
Science will then pass on her: findings for general acceptance 
in the public thought. 

Throughout the world the nations are seeking peace and 
security, fearing that others will get the better of them, will 
exploit and rob them of even the limited freedom they now 
enjoy. This condition derives from the limitations of outlook 
and horizon to which they cling. There is much talk of 
democracy and the rights of man; but only when there is a 
recognition of the spiritual equality of all men in terms of 
life, will existence become suffused by the spirit of brotherhood 
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and, in an atmosphere of tolerance, true happiness and peace 
will dawn upon the world. 

But not only is it in the political and governmental fields 
that the wider outlook is so needed. There is also woeful 
cruelty and ill-treatment inflicted upon animals. Nothing is 
safe from man’s exploitation. Yet within all forms there is a 
consciousness which is sensitive and growing, and deserving of 
man’s help. It is the privilege of all of us to speak of this 
wider view of life, wherever we may be, and do our best, 
however fruitless it may seem, to help others also to see it. 

The wider horizon that we would promote implies a 
view of life that is not seen through the dividing walls of the 
concrete mind, and the world’s various conflicting national 
ideologies and physical boundaries which keep people apart. 
It envisages an understanding that in its broadened outlook 
sees all that is as merged in One Life. As units we live in the 
all-pervading greater life of the world, whether we consider 
ourselves as individuals or national groups, and the solution 
of all the world’s problems seems to lie fundamentally in the 
simple recognition of this universality. On it all manifestation 
is based. If all legislation and man’s contacts with his neighbors 
were based on such an understanding, surely the mists which 
now obscure the sunlight of life for so many millions would 
dissipate and pass away and give place to the joy of living 
which is fraternity and general well-being. 


Occultism is the science of life, the art of living. 


H. P. Buiavatsxy 


NATURE AND HER WAYS 
IN RELATION TO MODERN MAN 


By KAI NORMANN 


4 Paes science of living teaches us that there exists a remedy 

for every ill and a correction for every error. Inherent 
in Nature there works the principle of health and growth for 
Nature’s own correction of error—error which means sickness, 
physical and spiritual. Hence Nature is the source of correc- 
tion and the discovery of Nature in us is the way to discover 
our own hidden source of strength. To be natural is to be 
in harmony with Nature, which in its true state is unspoiled, 
unsentimental, fulfilling its functions in the way ordained by 
the will of God. 

Human beings become unnatural when they turn away 
from the source of true life and drink the soiled water of self- 
will. They sin because they turn away from the principles 
laid down for the life of man by Nature herself. Civilized 
man, who hates his brother, is mentally sick, is unnatural; a 
tiger who kills is natural, obeying the law of Nature laid down 
for tigers. 

The conclusion of this must be that we as human beings 
do ourselves bring down over our heads the vengeance of our 
sins towards Nature, in quite unnecessary ways, as seen in all 
lands and climates. When modern man fears the atomic 
bomb, he fears in fact himself, his own handiwork, the fruit 
of his sin against Nature, his mother. 

Very simple minds have often discovered a secret hidden 
from the worldly-wise: that Nature is indeed godly, the great 
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mother of us all. Wild barbarians worshipped Nature as the 
source and benefactress of every being living on earth. 
This worship was natural, because there was truth and 
strength in it, and growth as in a young tree. Out of 
this worship, religion has grown. Out of this natural 
worship came as first flower the worship we know of as the 
worship of the great Mother. The Holy Virgin is the highest 
peak of a conception that has grown in man from the begin- 
ning of time, until he sees himself as a child of Nature in a 
way he never dreamed of, a child of God, of revealed Nature, 
pure Spirit, that descended in seven waves, to form the nucleus 
of all living beings, to be the womb of the as yet unborn. 

Nature, as seen through the eyes of man, is apart from 
the beings living upon it and from it and by it. We speak 
of dead things and living beings. We fear death because we 
have become unnatural, apart from Nature. 

Through modern science man has a chance to rediscover 
Nature and Nature’s ways. It began with the invention of the 
microscope. The world within a drop of water (the world 
within the world), even if it told us nothing about the secret 
of Life itself, opened the eyes of scientists to the unexplored 
depths of Nature. Western man especially, who was on the way 
to lose religious belief altogether, began to worship science. 
Worship is the right state of mind in which to approach 
Nature as the Mother. Discovery followed discovery. Nature 
was the teacher, revealing herself to man. Ultimately she 
showed him how her physical body was built up of immortal 
atoms, how all really was vibration, how motion was Life 
itself, vibrating through all manifested universes. 

The so-called “modern”? art, especially: in the West, 
non-figurative, abstract art, gropes for the rediscovery of 
Nature in its abstract forms—Nature as idea. Humanity is 
on the way to enlarging its consciousness; and as always, artists 
of every kind are the pioneers, the avant garde of humanity. 
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True artists are usually free from the biases of tradition and 
convention, they are open to the influences of other worlds, 
other planes of consciousness. Modern art is a search, an 
experiment, a necessity because it gives expression to the 
bewildering confusion of the modern mind and modern civili- 
zation, working towards the breaking up of the inherited 
pattern of ideas. ‘The hideousness of many modern pieces of 
art often expresses a more honest and sincere endeavor than 
we see in the works of scores of artists creating “‘ beautiful ” 
things in the classical style. 

Through psychology and psycho-analysis our generation 
has been guided, consciously and unconsciously, towards the 
discovery of the subconscious. ‘The latent forces of the human 
soul are always taking part in the creative surge which is the 
very life-force of artistic creation. But modern man is now 
on the verge of making the subconscious conscious, and modern 
art is a process of transmutation. Being transmuted by true 
artists, in honesty and sincerity, the subconscious is purified 
from its lower, gross, brutal elements and goes through the 
metamorphosis of all lower things, controlled by the artistic, 
inspired, ethic, human mind. 

Artistic creation is a part of Nature’s own creative pro- 
cesses. It is the privilege of man to work with Nature in 
conscious co-operation with her as her responsible partner, her 
grown child. 

If modern art can reach the peaks where Nature herself 
has her lotus-like heart centre, it will transcend the fetters of 
earthbound consciousness and discover for itself the heavenly 
realms, called by Plato the world of ideas. 


HYMN 


Mother of all living beings, 
preserver of all manifested universes, 
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mother of the as yet unborn, 

uniting the whole world, 

uniting all the worlds, 

uniting the gods, 

uniting all religions, 

uniting past, present and future, 

uniting the existing with the as yet unknown, 
uniting the born with the as yet unborn, 
uniting the Father with the Son, 

uniting God and man, 

uniting angel and archangel, 

uniting God and the worm, 

uniting the highest and the lowest, 
descending into the meanest hell— 
Your name is sacred in all the nations. 
You are the mother. 


Nature reaches the highest goal, to become wholly Object to its 


own self, only through the highest and last Reflection, which is 
nothing else than Man, or, more generally, that which we name 
Reason, through which (Reflection) Nature first returns completely 
into its own self, and whereby it becomes manifest that Nature is 
originally identical with that which is recognized in us as what is 
Intelligent and Conscious. 


SCHELLING 


PeeniNGS OF THE BUDDHA 
AND SHRI KRISHNA 


By M. SUBRAMANIAM 


HE last of the Four Noble Truths of the Lord Buddha is 
the Middle Way leading to the cessation of sorrow and 
attainment of Nirvana. Nirvana is one of those “‘ Immeasur- 
ables *’—immeasurable, naturally, to us human beings with 
our limited instruments of language and mind—to which 
reference is made in The Light of Asia. But Nirvana, obvious- 
ly, is not “‘immeasurable” to Supermen like the Buddha. 
Such must be the case with regard to all matters spiritual, which 
involve an element of the Eternal or ‘‘ Fathomless”’. Before 
declaring His divine glory to Arjuna, Shri Krishna says that 
‘there is no end to details of Me,” (The Bhagavad Gita, X 19) 
signifying His infinite nature. The word “ Nirvana” is found 
in the Gita many times, as for instance, in II 72: 

This is the Brahman state, O son of Pritha. Having attained thereto 
none is bewildered. Who at the death-hour is established therein, he too 
. goeth to the Nirvana of Brahman. 

‘* Nirvana’”’ is sometimes translated as “ Peace,” which is a way 
of understanding it in Buddhism. 

The middle way is taught in the Bhagavad Gita in the 
twelfth Discourse. That man is dear to the Lord and will 
reach union with Him, who is “alike to foe and friend, and 
also in fame and ignominy, balanced in cold and heat, plea- 
sures and pains, destitute of attachment”. This is treading 
the middle path. 
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A striking point of similarity is to be found in the enquiry 
as to who is a fit person to become a Brahman, 27.¢., a knower 
of the Ultimate. Both the Dammapada, an anthology of the 
sayings of the Buddha, and the Bhagavad Gita enumerate the 
qualifications in almost identical terms. For example: 


He who is free from anger, observant of religious duties, virtuous,. 
not moistened with craving, controlled, and bears his final body—him I 
calla Brahman. (Dhammapada, 400) 

Having abandoned egoism, violence, arrogance, desire, wrath, 
covetousness, devoid of worldly affection and peaceful—he is fit to 
become a Brahman. (Gita, XVIII 53) 


An oft-repeated exhortation in the Gitd is ‘‘ Take refuge 
in Me,” abandoning self and freed from all its components 
(II 10); and we have the well-known Three Refuges in Bud- 
dhism—refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

A comparative study like the above reveals the many 
points of similarity, especially as to ethical or dharmic living, 
as well as the many aspects of truth which are expounded in 
the one but not in the other. The Giia teaches of the Supreme 
Purusha, the Unmanifest and Manifest, and of the immortal 
Atman, whereas the Buddha maintained silence, for reasons 
of His own, if one may put it that way reverently, on all 
such transcendent matters. He has expounded in detail the 
composition of un-Atman (Anatta) or self and showed the way 
to be free of all the elements that make up this self leading 
to Nirvana. In the Gitd too, we read, in XVIII 66: 


Renouncing all dharmas, come unto Me alone for shelter; sorrow 
not, I will liberate thee from all sins. 


An Eastern tradition says that the Buddha and Shri 
Krishna are divine incarnations of Vishnu, the Second Aspect 
of the Logos, and belong to the line of Representatives of His. 
Wisdom aspect. In truth, all Teachers are bringers to humanity 
of the Wisdom of the Logos. Each Teacher gives expression 
to that aspect of the Truth or Wisdom which will be most 
helpful and suitable to humanity at all levels of understanding 
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and assimilation—the measure of suitability and usefulness 
being determined by the Teacher. These expressions of the 
one Truth must essentially be in harmony with one another. 
In India, there are the well-known Six Darshanas (literally 
points of view) or six systems of philosophy—all existing side 
by side in harmony. 

There is appearing a growing tendency towards dog- 
matism among members of modern Theosophical movements— 
a tendency against whichH.P.B. warned in The Key to Theosophy. 
It is to be noted that our dogmatic assertions are often con- 
cerned with matters which are not wholly within the sphere of 
our present knowledge and experience. Be it remembered 
that everyone of us cannot and do not know everything of the 
universe. There must be level upon level of understanding, 
even beyond the human. What we do not see is not neces- 
sarily non-existent or wrong. One is reminded in this context 
of an old fable: 


One day a tortoise meta fish. The tortoise told the fish that he 
lived on land. ‘‘ What is land?” asked the fish. ‘Is it like the sea? ” 
<‘ No,” said the tortoise. ‘Is there water in which to swim about? ” 
<* No,” said the tortoise. ‘“‘ Are there fish, sea-weeds, coral and sand?” 
asked the irritated fish. ‘‘ No,” said the tortoise. ‘‘ Then, my friend, there 
is no such thing called ‘land’. . .” So saying, the fish left the tortoise. 


A wise counsel on this matter is that no student of the 
Divine Wisdom should either be dogmatic taking sides or 
place himself on the horns of a dilemma, trying to reconcile 
divergences or contradictions between different teachers or 
presentations. This is not meant to imply that one should 
accept blindly without enquiry whatever is placed before one, 
but is intended to evoke that deep, subtle and inward under- 
standing of the different points of view and the different 
expressions of Truth, with sympathy and freedom, and the 
“‘open mind” recommended by H.P.B. 


ONES-UNIVE RSA SDE Dine 
DML MUPGAB [oe ene 


By E. L. GARDNER 


ph is stated in The Secret Doctrine that throughout the 

multitudes of stellar systems and worlds of space, one 
law operates universally, the one and only law that can be 
called divine. It is the law of the plenum, the law of space 
itsel{—equilibrium.1 

Manifestation, in the terms of forms many and various, 
means a disturbance of the perfect poise and balance of space 
—the Absolute—from the slumber of non-manifestation. 


“The Eternal is balanced.’’ 
(Bhagavad Gita, V 19) 


In perfect balance the Divine Plenum is neither personal 
nor impersonal, neither conscious nor unconscious, neither 
benevolent nor malevolent; possessing everything, it stresses 
no-thing. It is the One Universal Deity—Law—before whom 
all bow. 

In consequence of the creation of forms and their disarray 
of absoluteness there arises a persistent and constant strain 
towards the re-establishment of equilibrium. The reaction 
to the disturbance may vary from the gentlest persuasive 
pressure to a devastating severity according to the extent and 
distortion of the original impulse. In our human experience 
the reactionary effects are called “‘ karma”’. 


1 The Secret Doctrine, Adyar Edition, I 75. 
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A correspondence in physical terms, though inadequate, 
may assist one to visualize the mighty principle involved. 
Imagine a sphere of exquisitely refined matter possessed of a 
high degree of elasticity and resilience. Any disturbance of a 
part, be it slight or extensive, will arouse resistance and an 
effort to regain its stable and balanced state. While quiescent 
its potency is unmanifest, but when disturbed its vigorous 
power to react operates instantly and the reaction corresponds 
precisely to the disturbance. This illustration is simple but 
by it we may apprehend the principle underlying the Immu- 
table Law that governs all manifestation and every activity. 

In the terminology of the Christian religion, as interpreted 
by the established and free churches, the word God is pre- 
eminent and is usually preceded or followed by adjectives and 
adverbs of praise and adoration. All-mighty, All-knowing, 
All-seeing; Gracious and Merciful; Loving Father; Generous, 
Just, Forgiving; are some. of the superlatives voiced. It is 
claimed that God can be addressed and supplicated directly 
and that answers to prayer may be confidently expected by 
the sincere, the contrite and repentant. This teaching and its 
belief and practice obviously imply the existence of a personal 
God in immediate contact with our everyday life. Also, being 
almighty and with absolute knowledge, it is inferred that He 
can control and adjust if needed any and every happening. 

What, however, do we find to be actually happening in our 
everyday life? The daily papers tell us often enough, and the 
following are some of their reports during one month recently: 
An air-liner collides with a plane over Italy and thirty people 
die in the crash; a railway train is derailed by a mechanical 
fault and a number of passengers are killed or injured; a fire 
in a school building in America causes the death or injury 
of more than ninety children; a river in Asia, swollen by 
rainstorms, floods the country and thousands are rendered 
homeless; a drought in South America and a forest fire 
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devastate a vast area; road accidents are many and serious; there 
are daily crimes of violence and theft. In every case, granted 
an all-knowing and all-powerful God, a timely warning, a 
prompted gesture, a forceful hint, a weather change—and the 
accidents and disasters are averted. There is no trace or 
shadow of such personal attention! It can be admitted at once 
that all such arbitrary interferences with natural law would spell 
endless confusion and result in social chaos. Yet prayers for 
safety on journeys by rail, sea and air, for recovery from 
illness, for rain or the cessation of rain, for good weather for 
harvests. or holidays, for success in a new venture, and other 
similar pleas are commonplace, and seriously commended by 
church leaders! The incongruity breeds scepticism and very 
often contempt. | 

The word “‘ God” was invented to designate the unknown cause 


of those effects which man had either admired or dreaded without under- 
standing them... . 


(The Mahatma Letters, p. 52) 


All such physical hazards as those cited await human 
mastery and to look elsewhere for their prevention and for 
protection is to neglect the obvious. The very conception 
of the possibility of such external assistance obscures the vastly 
greater truth that God zs Law. 

With manifestation in full flower, as it is, power is avail- 
able for human use to an unlimited extent. Whether it be 
in the terms of wind or waterfall, in coal, oil, electricity or 
in the release of the coiled-up energy of the atom, power is 
the gift of the Divine Plenum; and not only at physical levels. 

There is no deprecation of genuine prayer involved in 
the above. Self-preparation and self-discipline are, however, 
essentials and, if the prayer be of merit and altruistic, devic 
co-operation may follow. 

The craving for external assistance coupled with a faulty 
tradition continue to support the fiction, in Christianity, of 
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a personal God and salvation by another’s sacrifice—a vicari- 
ous atonement. Yet every scripture of worth, eastern and 
western, affirms that the Saviour is within; as, for example, 
Jesus said, “the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 
Eee aR eo 

What, it may be asked, is the real meaning of this “ within 
you”? An answer is that there is no hiatus between humanity 
and the One Universal Deity. Rank on rank of graduates 
from human kingdoms in hierarchical order—human and 
deva—extend illimitably. The nearest to us above or, rather, 
within, may be contacted through the Higher Mind and the 
Buddhic Principle of the human constitution. Any touch 
with such beings during incarnation is likely to be wholly 
within, that is, subjective. Such contact may not be so difficult 
as these words may sound, for the proximity is very, very 
close—but we must look that way! The great poet, Tennyson, 
pictured that proximity with a mystic brush, in the wonderful 
poem, “ The Higher Pantheism ”’: 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise; . . 


** Know thyself”? was the exhortation of a Mystery School 
of ancient Greece, and the poet repeats it with “ Speak to 
Him, thou ..,, for He.is thyself. 

What is human mind in its higher aspect... if it be not a 
portion of the essence . .. of a higher Being; one from a higher and 


divine plane? 
(The Secret Doctrine, III 90) 


When the link is made it will be, perhaps surprisingly, a 
re-cognition, not an introduction to a stranger. And the 
thrilling warmth and depth of the welcome is away and 
beyond any physical experience. It matters but little with 
whom the contact may at first be thought to be made. 
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‘““ However men approach Me [the Higher Self] even so do I 
welcome them” (Bhagavad Gita, IV 11). 

The distinction between this interior link and that of a 
psychic influence or guide is that the voice of the former is 
silent and that of the latter is articulate. 

In the light of the Within, many of the truths veiled in 
the occultism of scriptural allegory may be apprehended with 
ease; for example, the old-time Commandments recited in 
Exodus, chapter 20. The Higher Self, ‘‘in heaven,” speaks: 
*““T am the Lord thy God. . . . Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me” followed by the admonition that the neces- 
sary labors without should allow time for the search and 
approach within. Image-making 1s specifically forbidden. 
The control of the personality demands the exercise of the 
Will—the highest human principle—and ‘‘Thou shalt not 
commit” this and that indicates that the a-moral, vigorous, 
elemental life of the personal bodies needs constant oversight 
and restraint: and much else will be found. 

The literal interpretation of the many allegories of the 
Bible, both in the early books and in the gospel narratives, 
have led to the rigid dogmas and creeds of Christendom, long 
overdue for revision. And the mentally graven image of a 
personal almighty God aloft—a temporary projection of the 
latent powers of man—still clouds and stifles a truth of im- 
measurable greatness, the innate divinity of man. Human 
consciousness is as a focussed unit within the One Life of the 
Divine Plenum, Itself the ‘‘ One Universal Deity—the God of 
Immutable Law” (The Secret Doctrine, V 70). 
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The Theosophical Seal, by Arthur 
M. Coon; The Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar, 1958, pp. 329, 
price Rs. 7.50. 

While this work is primarily de- 
signed to interpret the symbolism in 
the Seal of the Theosophical Society, 
it has in fact a much wider scope, 
for it shows the intrinsic value of 
symbolism and discusses the most 
fundamental symbols and _ sacred 
numbers inherent in the mystery 
teachings of old. 

** Instead of examining these sym- 
bols as we would objects in a labora- 
tory under a microscope,”’ the author 
indeed helps us to identify ourselves 
with them and so “absorb their 
hidden wisdom’’. While acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness to the writings 
of Madame Blavatsky, Dr. Arundale, 
Bishop Leadbeater, and so on, the 


¢ 


author emphasizes the fact that 
“* certain of the interpretations based 
upon this information ” are his own. 
This perhaps accounts for his linking 
the Grand Geometrician with the 
Third Logos instead of the Second, 
the Third Logos usually being con- 
sidered as the Great Architect, 
the Divine Chemist, etc.; and also 
the linking of the Sdtivic guna with 


Kriya, Brahma, etc., instead of 
with Vishnu and Chit. Usually 
linked with Ariya and 
Save for these small ex- 


Raas is 
Brahma. 
ceptions the book tallies with the 
Theosophical teachings in every res- 
pect. The author’s correspondences 
clarify the difficult question of the 
Trinities as shown in Christianity, 
the Greek Mysteries, Hinduism, the 
Egyptian religion, etc. His reverent 
treatment of the Sacred Word and 
his linking with the Trinities both of 
Deity and humanity are finely done. 

Within these three hundred pages 
one finds keys to unlock the symbols 
of the ancient mysteries which reveal 
how unity becomes duality, which 
setting up inits turn that relationship 
which makes a trinity; the origin of 
the square and the cross and its 
meaning both in the pilgrimage of 
man from Godhood potential to 
actual, and the crucifixion of the 
Divine that a universe may come 
into being. 

As to Being and Becoming, the 
author questions the oft-repeated 
phrase: ‘“‘ We are becoming what we 
are.” He feels that this denies the 
possibility of spiral progress. He 
prefers: “‘ We are becoming actually 
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what we are potentially.” Life seems 
to be a series of goals. As soon as 
one goal is attained it disappears 
and another looms, as if the state of 
‘* Being ” which is our goal of “ Be- 
coming ”’ is itself progressing towards 
a new state of “‘ Being’. We com- 
plete our cycle to a new goal, but a 
goal which has itself moved to a 
more exalted position—an endless 
spiral of “‘ Becoming’. 

i herev is 


about the author’s 


a comprehensiveness 
treatment of 
every symbol; for example, the ser- 
pent is shown first as a symbol of 
evil and the meaning of evil is un- 
folded, then as a symbol of the 
Divine Life in its movement through 
the Chakras; as a symbol of Wisdom 
as we have in the Nagas or Divine 
Initiates; swallowing its tail as in 
our Seal, as the symbol of Immortal- 
ity. 

But the book must be read to be 
appreciated, for it is an exposition 
of Theosophy that will be very use- 
ful, as the subheading indicates, to 
the student and non-student. 


A. P. Sutras Devi 


A Pearl to India, by Vincent 
Cronin; Rupert Hart Davis, Lon- 
don, 1959, price 25s. 

This is a life of Roberto de Nobili 
who was born in Rome in 1577. 
For several generations the Nobilis 
were important figures in Orvieto. 
When he was seventeen Roberto 
had become convinced that he had 
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a vocation to become a Jesuit mis- 
sionary with leanings towards the 
countries of the East, and he even- 
tually decided upon India as his 
field of work. In 1606 Nobili ar- 
rived in Madurai in South India 
and here, against great odds, he 
became the first European, it is 
claimed, to learn Sanskrit “‘ and to 
study the Vedas and non-dualist 
Vedanta’’. He learned Tamil by 
way of introduction to the people 
he met and found to his horror that 
the Europeans, in the main Portu- 
guese missionaries, were held to be- 
long to the very lowest of castes! He 
had to act promptly in order to 
dissociate himself from the stigma 
He had 
to give up eating meat, wear Hindu 
clothes, bathe as often as did the 
Hindus, and sit cross-legged, and 
generally do things that were done 
by the high-caste people of the 
place. 


attached to an outcaste. 


He became in time a san- 
nyast to all intents and purposes. 
This made him suspect with the 
Europeans and brought him a great 
deal of trouble and difficulty. Yet 
he was determined to go as far as he 
could to “ bring Christianity to the 
Indians on fair terms ”’, 

One short passage in the book 
will show how the differences be- 
tween Hindu and Christian concep- 
tions had to be taken into account 
by Nobili. 

*‘Another important difference be- 
tween the Christian doctrine of the 
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Incarnation and the Hindu doctrine 
of avatars arises from a different 
conception of Time. In Christian 
thought, time is a straight line, 
which progresses and cannot turn 
back on itself; in India time is 
cyclical. Hence, a unique Christian 
Incarnation, with the resultant im- 
portance of history; in India a con- 
tinual series of incarnations, each 
expressing the same archetypal truth, 
but adapted to the needs of the age, 
superseding one another, with a 
resultant disinterest in history and 
historical fact... . . To accept No- 
bili’s teaching about merely one 
unrepeatable Incarnation of God’s 
only Son doubtless appeared to his 
Hindu listeners an impoverishment 
as well as an inadmissible mixing-up 
of the contingent and absolute, of 
time and eternity. In their eyes, 
too, personality, by imposing deter- 
mination and form, seemed to be 
4X) 
caste Indians the idea of God as a 


limitation, imperfection. 


Person suggested that God was part 
of a greater whole. One of Nobili’s 
tasks, therefore, was to convey a new 
If he 
succeeded, transmigration would no 
longer be a tenable belief and the 


notion of what a person is. 


Incarnation would no longer appear 
a limitation.” 

The author suggests that “‘ no one 
knew better than Nobili how ill- 
equipped he was to combat, single- 
handed, school after school of subtle 
doctrines, never glimpsed before by 
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the Church. Perhaps the Alexan- 
drine Fathers’ debates about Plato’s 
Parmenides were the nearest historical 
parallel to Nobili’s arguments with 
the Madurai Brahmins. But the 
Alexandrine Fathers had debated 
a Greek text in their own tongue: 
Nobili was debating in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and Tamil a system of knowl- 
edge couched in Sanskrit and in 
its most esoteric form not committed 
to writing.” 

What happened in later years to 
Nobili must be: gleaned from this 
book of exploration into the realms 
of Hindu and Eastern thought. 
Nobili’s last years were saddened 
by the news of the Portuguese decline, 
and the losing of her trade to the 
Dutch. In January 1656, he died 
and was buried in Mylapore, a place 
in which he had lived for eight 
years and where he was known to 
Christians and Hindus alike as o 
santo Padre. 

D. Jerrrey WILLIAMS 

Manu Dharma Sastra, by Kewal 
Motwani; Ganesh & Co., Madras, 
1958, pp. 384 + xxviii, price Rs. 15. 

This is a readable book aiming at 
a ‘‘ simple, connected and consistent 
exposition of Manu’s social theory ” 
in the sociological terminology of 
the present time. It is heartening 
to see that the author has largely 
succeeded in his attempt. 

Manu’s Dharma Shastra does not, 
as the author justly claims, belong 
to a particular nation or age; it is 
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universal in character as well as in 
aim. The word “ Manu” which 
means Man in general, itself in- 
dicates this universality. Dharma 
should not be taken to mean merely 
the duties of an individual but as 
the factor that cements the individual 
and society together. Thus it is 
worth-while to interpret Dharma as 
conceived by Manu in the light of 
the modern, growing science of 
sociology. The author, who studied 
sociology in an American university, 
and has a deep reverence for India’s 
ancient wisdom, is especially fitted 
for such a task. 

The first part of the book is 
devoted to the exposition of Manu’s 
social theory and the second part 
to the influence exercised by him 
upon different nations from time 
immemorial. Thus the twofold task 
of interpreting Manu’s Dharma 
Shastra and reconstructing the his- 
tory of its teachings is attempted in 
this single volume. 

The main contribution of this 
work is the interpretation of the 
conceptions of the four castes (chdlur- 
varnya), the four of life 
(chaturashramya), the four aims or 
values of life (purushartha-chatushtaya) 


orders 


and. 
(samskaras) as affecting human life as 


the purificatory ceremonies 


a whole, and not merely as institu- 
tions aiming at the well-being and 
the progress of individuals. Thus 
the two paths, the pravritt: marga and 
the ntvritti marga, are represented as 
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arcs of Descent and Ascent, the 
former denoting the process of the 
Absolute assuming manifoldness, 
and the latter that of the lowest of 
striving to attain their 
original status. The four aims of 
life lose their main bearing on the 


creations 


individual, according to the author’s 
interpretation, and represent the 
social forces that sustain society by 
cleansing the impurities that may 
creep into it in the flux of time. 
The last chapter of the book ex- 
amines the impact of the teachings of 
Manu on Nietzsche, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, Shri Shan- 
karacharya of Kanchi Kamakoti- 
pitham, and others. 

Short studies on the Vedas, the 
Aryas and the Shudras and a useful 


Annie Besant, 


glossary and bibliography form the 
appendices of the book. 

The author’s attempt to show the 
superiority and universality of the 
teachings of the Manu Dharma 
Shastra is commendable in many 
ways but has its drawbacks. One 
of them is the wishful thinking which 
results in losing sight of the findings 
reached by an historical approach 
or in over-anxiousness to discover 
in Manu confirmation of these find- 
ings. Although the book is lucid and 
readable, there are avoidable re- 
petitions. But, these disadvantages 
apart, readers will certainly find 
themselves rewarded for their 
labor. 


SREEKRISHNA SARMA 
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THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The School of the Wisdom 


The Principal, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
will direct the studies of the eleventh 
session of the School of the Wisdom, 
opening on the 2nd of October 1959. 
He will be assisted by Miss Clara 
Codd and other workers. 

The syllabus will deal with the 
principles of the Wisdom and their 
application to present world condi- 
The session will be divided 
into two terms with a break of 
approximately three weeks in De- 
cember during which time the 84th 
International Convention of the 
Theosophical Society will take place. 

Registrations for the coming ses- 
sion of the School have already been 
received from members in a number 
of countries, - giving promise of a 
group of students truly international 
in character. 

Applicants wishing to attend the 
1959-60 session should consult their 
General Secretaries and obtain re- 
commendations. Members may 
write to the Recording Secretary, 
Adyar, for additional information. 


tions. 


Easter Conference 


The 36th South Indian Theo- 
sophical Conference was held at 


Adyar from 27th to 29th March 
1959, with delegates representing — 
the different Federations in South 
India. 

The President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
who presided over the conference, 
welcomed the members at the open- 
ing function in the Headquarters 
Hall on Friday, 27th March. Fol- 
lowing the Prayers of the Religions, 
greetings were received from the 
representatives of some twenty-six 
Lodges; these included greetings 
other than India. 
The President then gave his inau- 


from countries 


gural address and declared the con- 
ference open. | 

Special features on the programme 
were three Short Lectures on “‘ The 
Spring of Life ” and symposiums on 
“What is Practical Theosophy? ” 
and ‘‘ Principles of Theosophy ”’. 

The conference closed with a tea 
party under the Banyan tree, fol- 
lowed by short addresses and a 
closing speech by the President. 


Australia 


A very happy gathering was held 
in Sydney on 11th March 1959 when 
the General Secretary, Miss Helen 
VY. Zahara, presented the charter, 
on behalf of the International 
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President, to the new Isis Lodge, and 
diplomas to the founding members. 
This Lodge consists of persons 
who were formerly members of the 
independent Sydney Theosophical 
Society, who have now joined the 
Australian Section. 

In welcoming our brothers into 
the Society, Miss 
Zahara spoke of the work of the 
Theosophical Society around the 
world, and showed colored slides of 
Adyar, Olcott, and other centres, 


International 


as well as glimpses of members and 
places in various countries where 
the Society is active. Messages of 
welcome were also given by repre- 
sentatives of the three existing 
Lodges in Sydney (Blavatsky, Mos- 
man and Kuring-gai) and Mr. 
L. Wade, President of Isis Lodge, 
cordially responded. Refreshments 
were served by Blavatsky Lodge 
which acted as host for the occasion. 

It is felt that the unification of this 
group with the Australian Section 
is a historic event and will be of 
benefit to the work of the Society 
in general. It is a tangible expres- 
sion of the desire now becoming 
evident among many people fora 
closer relationship between the vari- 
ous Theosophical groups throughout 
the world. 

Finland 

Mrs. Sylvi Horstio, newly-elected 

General Secretary for the Theo- 
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sophical Society in Finland, reports 
the holding of their annual Con- 
vention at Easter. 

At the reception on 27th March, 
Mr. Armas Siimes, in a welcoming 
address to some 150 delegates, spoke 
of the responsibilities and new tasks 
before the members in the Finnish 
Section. Miss Vesta Artamaa gave 
an illustrated talk on some of her 
experiences in the United States 
where she had been for a year as 
a stipendiary of the United Nations. 

A discussion meeting on the sub- 
ject “Is it still necessary to make 
known the message of Theosophy? ” 
was opened by three speakers, 
Miss Sirkka Kivilinna, Mr. Eino 
Vuorinen and Mrs. Martta Nikula. 

At the business meeting, Miss 
Rosvall, 
Secretary, outlined the activities in 


Signe retiring General 
other National Sections. 

A public lecture was given on 
Easter Sunday by Mr. SakariSeppala 
who took as his subject “‘ The Third 
Object of the Theosophical Society ”’. 

At the closing of the Convention 
Mr. Yrj6 Kallinen spoke on the 
human mind and its influence in 
spiritual and material movements, 
and Mrs. Sylvi Horstio gave a talk 
on the release from suffering. After 
thanking their former General 
Secretary for her services to the 
Section over a period of many years, 
the Convention was closed. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 23, 1924 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice on 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on December 30, 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 
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A Guide to Work in the Theosophical Society ; 


BY HUGH SHEARMAN 
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This comprehensive 177-page handbook deals with all aspects of Theo- — 
sophical work as it concerns Sections, Lodges and individual members. ‘The | 
- book is not merely a list of formal rules, admonitions and recommendations, — 
but a vital presentation of each subject in the light of what the purpose — 
of Theosophical work really is. Throughout, the principle is implied that if 
we know what we are doing and why we are doing it, we shall then be much — 
better qualified to decide how to do it. 


The first chapter deals with Principles and Field of Action, the Three 
Objects, the Society’s Independence and Theosophical Teachings, while the 
second chapter concerns the International Constitution of the Society, Head- 

quarters, Officers and Organization, National Societies, and Finance. | 
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The next six chapters cover Lodge Work, Premises, Members, Meetings, a 
Talks and Lectures, Libraries and Book Sales—in fact, every possible subject is 
included, from Lodge Officers and the Conducting of ease to the attrac- j 
ting of New Members and Sale of Literature. , 


The ninth chapter outlines the work of a National reac its 
Organization and Policy, Work and Activities, Relations with the Lod 
Conventions and Summer Schools, and the last chapter is on the Theosoph 
Worker. An appendix gives samp rules for a Lodge and for a small ot 
Society. | 


members and workers. Apart or its usefulness as a Piandbake ‘it will b 
found interesting for general reading and have a wide appeal. 
Its price has been fixed so low in order to ensure wide circulation. 
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1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: ee 
First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 
SECOND.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
sophy and Science. 
THIRD.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 
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Tuer THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish to remove 
religious antagonisms and to draw together men of goodwill what- 
soever their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to share the results of their studies with others. Their 
bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but a 
common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth 
should be sought by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by 
devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be 
striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They 
consider that belief should be the result of individual study or intui- 
tion, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. ‘They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they 
seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. ‘They see every religion 
as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim. 

TuerosopHy is the body of truths which forms ‘the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession 
of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its 
evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the mind and body 
as his servants. It illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of 
religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and thus justifying 
them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the 
‘eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become 
a true Theosophist. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Soctety is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in “‘ The Supplement’’. 


HEN the Indian Constitution was framed after the 

relinquishment of control by Britain, it was thought 
desirable to include in it certain fundamental 
rights which neither the Executive nor the 
Legislature can violate. There are similar 
fundamental rights under one name or another in the 
Constitutions of certain other countries, notably the United 
States of America, Ireland and Switzerland. Such rights as 
freedom of speech, security of person and property, equality 
before the law, have been regarded as resting on basic 
principles and as expressing values inseparable from the highest 


Justice or Popular 
Will? 


purposes for which society exists. 

The fact that a society or a Legislature represents a 
number of people acting together for certain purposes, that 
there is theoretically a social or collective will, though in 
actual fact this becomes only a majority or a party will, 
cannot by itself make their action right or moral. That the 
populace is apt to be fickle, prejudiced and subject to passions 
of a malevolent nature is a fact which cannot be ignored 
in regulating relations between its representatives, and the 
individual citizen. Only too often the men in power, the 
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Executive and the Legislature, like other human beings, are 
tempted to take the expedient course regardless of principle 
or morality, to take whatever measures seem necessary to 
attain the immediately desired end, to use the power they 
possess to silence reason and achieve their object. Therefore 
there has to be a check on their action. 

There are countries such as England, which rely not on 
any declared principle but on the common sense and sense of 
fair play among the people to check any tendency on the part 
of the Legislature to ride roughshod over individual, group 
or minority interests. There is also in England what is called 
common law or case law, that is, law as explained and for- 
mulated in particular cases by judges in the course of their 
interpretation of statutes, and it has played an important part 
in laying down principles of equity and the ensuring of 
justice to individuals, associations and groups. The only 
branch of Government which can impartially and indepen- 
dently judge is the Judiciary, but how real is the protection 
they constitute depends on the whole climate of social 
opinion, the education and training they receive, the method 
of selection to judicial posts and their guaranteed inde- 
pendence. The extent to which judges act independently, and 
with sufficient grasp of principles and law, varies from one. 
country to another. 

There is undoubtedly the danger that the Judiciary 
might in one way or another be subordinated to the Execu- 
tive, even in States where there is no dictatorship or totalita- 
rianism. ‘There is the temptation for the party in power 
or the Legislature to seek to amend the Constitution whenever 
judgments are given against the views of the latter. 

In India quite recently a number of legislative acts, and’ 
acts performed under legislative rules, have been struck down. 
by the Supreme Court as violating fundamental rights. 
Curiously enough, just now in the United States also similar 
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action by the Supreme Court has raised the question to what 
extent the Bill of Rights and such guarantees can be invoked 
to upset existing practices. Strange as it may seem, the 
‘application of the most important provisions of the Bill of 
Rights to legal processes in the States (as distinguished from 
the Federal Union) seems only now to be beginning to be 
enforced under orders from a Supreme Court composed of 
judges who happen to be imbued with a remarkable spirit of 
independence, courage and sense of justice. There are com- 
plaints against that Court by affected parties and much chafing 
against its decisions. It has been alleged that it is too rigid 
in its interpretation; it has a tendency to be “ over-broad,” 
and its interpretations do not permit compromises necessary 
in dealing with specific problems. But the Court has stuck 
to its own independent line, regardless of Executive displeasure, 
and criticisms by sections of the public and in the Legislature. 
In spite of its nonconformist tendencies, the Court apparently 
enjoys immense prestige and support in that country. 

It was said once of the Supreme Court in the U.S.A., 
and it is true of all independent judiciary wherever it exists, 
that it is “the least dangerous branch,” of Government, 
because “‘it has no influence over the sword or the purse, 
no direction either of strength or the wealth of society ”’. 
Only to the extent that the Judiciary is able to act inde- 
pendently, without fear or favor, and protect the individual 
from misuse of power by the State, and the minority 
from the passions and prejudices of the majority, can there 
be justice, as distinguished from time-serving law. If, when- 
ever a fundamental right is contravened, the Constitu- 
tion is amended to make it possible for the Legislature 
or the Executive to carry out what it wishes, then the 
inclusion of that right in the Constitution loses its purpose, 
and in effect the right or freedom which the individual enjoys 
is only to the extent that these two agencies permit. This was 
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the case under the German Constitution of 1919, which had 
such provisions as the following: ‘‘ Property is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Its extent and the restrictions placed upon 
it are defined by law... The residence of every German is 
an inviolable sanctuary for him; exceptions are admissible 
only in virtue of laws”. We know that subsequently what- 
ever Hitler and his minions decreed was enforced as law, and 
there was no other Constitution. 

As laws are made under a Constitution, the Constitution 
must be regarded as supreme, even though it may become 
necessary from time to time to amend it. But then such 
amendment should not be easy, and it should be based on 
the considered judgment, will, and intelligence of a body as 
authoritative and as freely and generally accepted as the 
original body of Constitution-makers. 

a * * * 

While the present times are full of exciting events of 
various sorts in the world of our common knowledge and 
activities, there are taking place at the same 
time in the strange, and for most of us esoteric 
world of nuclear particles, explorations which 
to those engaged in them and to other interested scientists 
are providing events equally exciting and significant. From 
time to time during the last few years, experimental physicists 
have been giving out news of another new particle, adding 
to the list of such elementary particles in the nucleus of the 
atom, but also making the picture constituted by their pro- 
perties and relationships more puzzling than ever. 

We are told that so far about ninety particles have been 
discovered, starting from two, namely, the proton and the 
neutron, which sometime ago were considered to be the sole 
constituents of the nucleus. Some of these particles which 
were first detected in the cogmic rays, the fast particles pouring 
from somewhere in space, and others have since been produced 


A pinnacle reached 
but no clear view 
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in large numbers in the big accelerators in Europe and 
America. They have been found to differ in mass, in charge, 
in the period of their existence (billionths of a second), in what 
the physicists call ‘‘ spin,” which is purely mathematical, as it 
cannot be observed, and in certain other respects, also mathe- 
matical, but not capable of being visualized in any manner. 

The problem has been to arrive at some logical and 
meaningful pattern in which each particle will have its proper 
place and relationships. Tabulating these particles according 
to their characteristics, it has been found that they come out 
in different families (a set of four particles, a set of three 
particles, etc.) and in a hierarchical order. It was also 
found that they could be arranged in a symmetrical pattern 
if one particle, which had not then been discovered, were 
found to exist. Now apparently this particle with quite extra- 
ordinary properties, named “ omega-minus,”’ has been found, 
and it is being hailed by physicists as an important discovery, 
making it possible to produce for the elementary particles 
something like the Periodic Table for chemical elements. 

Mr. Richard Feynman, professor of theoretical physics in 
the California Institute of Technology, writing on the subject 
in the London Listener of August 13, 1964, refers to the pattern 
now discovered as an indication of ‘‘ Nature’s inner simplicity ’”’. 
But he says also that though there is now this pattern, the 
scientists do not yet know how to explain it. He thinks the 
explanation, when it comes, is going to mean “a thorough- 
goingly different way’’ of looking at Nature, “a new view 
which will reveal a perfectly sensible and logical line of reason- 
ing from the present position”. A curious fact in this connec- 
- tion is that the symmetry which has been discovered is not 
perfect. Professor Feynman comments on this fact as follows: 


‘Physicists are happy with a perfect symmetry—to 
say something is absolutely true and absolutely symmetrical 
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seems to be a succinct, simple, and elegant statement 
of a law of Nature. If a thing were completely unsym- 
metrical, then there would be nothing to say. But by 
what kind of view is a thing that is only partly sym- 
metrical natural? Is a thing that is only partly sym- 
metrical beautiful? The artists say that in, for instance, 
a camellia flower, its partial but near symmetry is far 
more beautiful than a perfect geometrical pattern. But 
the physicists feel that a partial symmetry means that a 
more beautiful and profound description is possible.”’ 


It is difficult to define beauty, but even without being 
artists (whose judgments need not be assumed to be infallible) 
we can judge for ourselves what kind of an expression absolute 
or dead symmetry would give to a human face. The harmoni- 
ous balance between opposites, expressed in different ways 
in Nature, and the presence of factors which cause the kind 
of spiral progress that we see in evolution, are evidently char- 
acteristics of life. At that level which may be regarded as the 
substratum of matter from which life seems to arise, it may be 
that there is a symmetry but involving factors, corresponding 
to the devised mathematical symbols, the meaning of which 
we do not know at present. 

%* % * * 

There is considerable discussion in scientific circles, says 

a report in the August 1, 1964 number of Between the Lines 

(published in Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A.) 
Abnormalities of : : : 
Man and Nature © the influence of the atomic explosions on 

the weather, which almost everywhere through- 
out the world has been behaving lately in an abnormal 
manner—heavy rains and floods in dry desert areas, such as 
Rajasthan in India and parts of North Africa, where such 
things were hardly ever known, drought across sections of 
Russia and China, tropical hurricanes in areas usually free 
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from them, an abnormal number of earthquakes, and so forth. 
It seems that a United States space-tracking installation in 
Peru—they have such installations now in various parts of the 
world—has reported “disturbing evidence that not only are 
the prevailing air movements changing, but that the great 
Humboldt current which governs the weather of the U.S. 
Pacific basin is dividing and may be reversing itself”. 

The idea is widely current that the atomic tests that have 
taken place cannot but upset Nature’s equilibrium, and thus 
we have the disturbance of the weather-pattern, among other 
effects decidedly harmful to man. The scientists interested in 
such tests, who have also engineered certain experiments in 
space of a questionable nature, have consistently followed the 
policy either of denying altogether or playing down such effects 
as might be regarded as deleterious to human welfare. Yet 
the fact has come to light that the radiation belts high above 
the earth’s atmosphere, named after Van Allen who first dis- 
covered them, and which it is now known are a kind of 
protection to us on earth, have had holes torn in them by 
some of these experiments. It is stated that the discussions 
taking place have included consideration of the influence 
which the streams of particles pouring through these holes 
would have on the direction of the winds that blow at levels 
much nearer the earth, such as the “jet stream ” at a height 
of 30,000 to 40,000 feet, which in their turn affect the ocean 
currents. All this is little understood even by the men of 
Science. 

‘‘ Nature has linked all parts of her empire together by 
subtle threads of magnetic sympathy,” wrote one of the Adepts, 
and it is “too well, too mathematically adjusted,” for man 
to interfere with her arrangements without suffering the conse- 
quences. Yet this is precisely what man is doing at present 
in several different ways. He has succeeded in producing 
monsters by some experiments on biological processes. They 
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are warning enough to show how mis-shapen can be the results 
of certain other types of experimentation, on animals, for 
instance, which seek to break barriers that Nature has placed 
in her wisdom, whether the barrier signalled by physical pain 
or the barrier presented by moral considerations. 

In Letter No. XXIIIb of The Mahatma Letters there are 
observations on changes in the earth’s atmosphere and condi- 
tions, which seem to be pertinent to the weather and atmo- 
spheric changes taking place at present: 


“All the phenomena of earth currents, terrestrial 
magnetism and atmospheric electricity, are due to the fact 
that the earth is an electrified conductor, whose potential is. 
ever changing owing to its rotation and its annual orbital 
motion, the successive cooling and heating of the air, the 
formation of clouds and rain, storms and winds, etc. . 
But then Science would be unwilling to admit that all 
these changes are due to dkdsic magnetism incessantly 
generating electric currents which tend to restore the 
disturbed equilibrium . . . it is the earth’s magnetism that 
produces wind, storms, and rain. What Science seems to. 
know of it is but secondary symptoms always induced by 
that magnetism and she may soon find out her present 
errors. Earth’s magnetic attraction of meteoric dust, and 
the direct influence of the latter upon the sudden changes of 
temperature especially in the matter of heat and cold, is not 
a settled question to the present day, I believe . . . Science 
has not hitherto understood that every atmospheric change 
and disturbance was due to the combined magnetism of the 
two great masses between which our atmosphere is com- 
pressed. . . High above our earth’s surface the air is im- 
pregnated and space filled with magnetic, or meteoric dust, 
which does not even belong to our solar system. Science 
having luckily discovered that as our earth with all the 
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other planets is carried along through space, it receives a 
greater proportion of that dust matter on its northern than 
on its southern hemisphere. . .” 


It must be remembered that this Letter was written some 
eighty years ago and was addressed to persons who had only 
such knowledge of these matters as Science possessed at 
that time. 

* * x * 

We are told by the American weekly Time that the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures has under: 
consideration a new standard for measuring 
the exact length of time which is the second.. 
Till now a second has been considered as a. 
very small fraction of a day of 24 hours, which is very nearly 
the time needed for the earth to make a complete revolution: 
on its axis. But it has been ascertained by scientists that this 
movement of the earth is uneven for their standards. Accord- 
ing to the information given in Time, between 1680 and 1800 
the earth slowed down and lost 27/100ths of a second; during 
the 19th century it picked up 31/100ths of a second. Then 
it slowed down again between 1900 and 1920; and lately it 
has been speeding up again. Seeing that the earth itself has 
an uneven distribution of weight and that so much is happen- 
ing within it and round it, it is only to be expected that the 
rate of its spin should contain a factor of variability. 

It is said that a cesium atom has 9,192,631,770 cycles of 
vibration in a second, and this is being considered as a stand- 
ard more accurate for scientific purposes. One wonders if 
any thing in periodic motion in this universe of change main- 
tains a rate that is unchangingly the same without even an 
infinitesimal variation? If there can be in so minute a division 
of time as a second so many billions of vibrations, can there 
not be in even minuter fractions of time and space, processes. 


Nature’s 
Clocks 
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not yet come to light? The progress that Science has made 
while astounding on one side also brings home to us the limita- 
tions of our knowledge and the truth that large and small 
_are only relative to our perceptions. 

* * * * 

I am asked occasionally why I have not written in the 
Watch Tower about some prominent person whom the corres- 
pondent looks upon as remarkable or perhaps 
regards with particular veneration or admira- 
tion. My answer is always that THE THEOSOPHIST exists for 
spreading the Wisdom we call Theosophy, which aims at the 
absolute truth about man, life and the universe in their different 
aspects. In the Watch Tower I touch on current events and 
personalities, but generally from an angle which seeks to 
perceive principles and truths of universal validity and value. 
There may be a person in the limelight in some country, who 
exemplifies a spirit of self-sacrifice and philanthropy, but unless 
there is an occasion for referring to him I do not go out of my 
way merely to echo sentiments which a section of the people 
there or elsewhere may feel towards him. Some people 
look up to one personality, and some to another. In India 
especially we seem to be satisfied with praising some great 
man, whether Gandhiji, Pundit Nehru or someone else, but 
are not so much interested in the truth which they have ex- 
pressed in their lives. It is always the truth which helps a 
person, and not just a verbal exaltation of personalities. A 
personage like the Buddha evokes the utmost reverence because 
-of the truth He embodied in himself. 


“Truth or Personality 


N. Srt Ram 


THE CHANGING FACE OF THEOSOPHY 
By LAURENCE J. BENDIT 
I 


INCE the beginning, man has never been left without the- 
means by which he might discover the laws of his own life: 

and of the universe in which he lives. Despite the somewhat: 
supercilious beliefs of modern anthropology and other branches. 
of science, stating that it was only step by step and painfully 
that he evolved a«philosophy of life and discovered how the 
world behaves, this knowledge has always been available to- 
the serious seeker; and, indeed, it goes far deeper and is much. 
more detailed than anything which modern science has yet 
discovered. Sages, Rishis, wise men whose consciousness was. 
ahead of the average run of humanity, have always stood 
behind the crowd as rulers and teachers, ready to show the 
way to the Mysteries; but what they knew was made public 
only in cryptic form. Knowledge, passed on by word of 
mouth from one disciple to another, was supplemented by myth 
and scripture, symbol and allegory, depicted in graphic form 
in buildings and statuary containing a key for the one who: 
really meant to unlock the door. But it was only towards. 
the end of the nineteenth century that something like a direct,. 
factual and explicit exposition of the secret doctrines was. 
published in a form available to all. Obscure and difficult as. 
the text of such books as The Secret Doctrine still is, it neverthe- 
less represents a considerable step forward in giving hot pollot. 
material hitherto kept hidden. That the true Secret remains. 
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secret still, despite all that is revealed, does not minimize the 
importance of what is given out. It seems today, some eighty 
years later, that this was only a beginning. It was written in 
one human era, in the language of the times now past, and its 
value is that it serves as a bridge between the two eras— 
separated by two major wars and the vast expansion of know- 
ledge both theoretical and practical which came with them. 
It also serves to link the inner world of wisdom with the outer 
one of knowledge. 

Times, however, alter the climate in which serious study 
takes place. And in the last decades this has been marked by 
a subtle yet far-reaching change in the way in which intelligent 
man tries to tackle the problems of life. Gone is the dogmatism 
and certainty of the kind of science which replaced equally 
dogmatic and equally materialistic religion at the beginning 
of the century. Uncertainty, probability, indeterminacy—in 
‘short, movement—prevails today in the scientific field, while 
the manner in which we look at ideas put before us has been 
categorically changed by discoveries made about the very 
instrument which knows, the mind itself. 

It is worth looking at the factors which have brought 
about the revaluation of doctrines and ideas put forward 
even as recently as the end of the last century and the begin- 
ning of this one. For recent discoveries about the human mind 
mean that a good number of ideas, previously accepted at face 
value, and as stated, demand a fresh appraisal in the light of 
modern knowledge. ‘This in no way implies that the basic 
truths are in any way challenged, but it does mean that the 
‘way in which they are both presented and thought of has been 
subjected to the mutability of time: the Perennial Wisdom, 
which is not so much ancient, but of all time, remains, yet its 
outer face changes with the times. This has always been the 
case, as civilization succeeded to civilization, and, keeping 
‘pace. with the technological and scientific revolution, there has 
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also been a revolution in our ideas about the very source of 
that revolution, which is the mind of man. 

The main things which affect our thinking today can be 
listed under a few main heads. First is the realization of the 
richness of the inner mind even of ignorant and uneducated 
man. Second is the vastness and power of the unconscious 
field, and of the kamic or desire aspect of man, particularly in 
this field. Thirdly there is our knowledge of the dramatic 
power of the mind, and of its power. to project its contents 
into and onto the world around it. Fourth comes a realiza- 
tion of the importance of the immediate present, the “‘ here ”’ 
and ‘now ”’ as against the past, the future or the yonder. A 
combination of these leads to a very different world picture or 
Weltanschauung~ from that derived from the belief that facts 
were facts for ever true and things were as they appeared to 
be to a fully conscious and hence controlled mentality. It is 
this which must, sooner or later, force us to rethink our 
theosophical philosophy, if we wish it to become something 
more than merely another ideology or religious creed among 
many: in other words, to bring out the wisdom which lies 
behind the knowledge in what we call Theosophy. 


It was C. G. Jung who, following William James, brought 
to our notice the existence of the vast storehouse of true 
wisdom in the mind. James took religion seriously: an un- 
fashionable thing when he wrote his Varzeties of Religious 
Experience. He realized that he was not dealing merely with 
the vapourings of a diseased mind, but with a force which 
could transform the individual. Jung, however, entirely em- 
pirically, discovered that there were levels of the unconscious 
mind where principles and ideas were expressed in a form which 
completely overlapped onto that of myth and its symbolism. 

Myth has ever been the basis of religious and spiritual 
expression, sometimes passed on in the form of a tale, 
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sometimes acted out in great rituals, as in some of the 
western Mystery schools. It has the quality of universality and 
is beyond the reach of time. True, new myths arise, the old 
ones sometimes receding into the background, according to 
the needs of the times and to what is taking place in the 
depths of the collective mind; but, however new the form, its 
roots—if it is a valid myth—lie deep within, the formal 
expression being some aspect of archetypal, enduring princi- 
ples which do not themselves alter as time goes on. Dr. Besant 
realized something of this, when she told us that myth con- 
tained far more of the truth than mere history. Jung elaborated 
this theme when he showed us how the whole past and future 
of man was to be found in the language of the mythology on 
which every Scripture is based, even at the expense of actual 
historical fact. 

He showed us, too, that a historical event often became 
the focal point of a particular mythological expression, the 
history gradually becoming lost in the myth, as in the case 
of the historical as against the universal Jesus-Christ story. 
The weaving of myth round such an event denotes a mental 
and spiritual need belonging to the times in which it becomes 
formulated. Such a scientific absurdity as the recent dogma 
of the physical assumption of Mary, the mother of Jesus (one 
may well ask: where is that body now?) becomes live and. 
intelligible when seen as myth. In this case, it shows a certain 
inner need to give the feminine or _yzn aspect of life, a position 
of as much validity as the masculine or yang, represented by the 
figure of Jesus: a thing also expressing itself more materially 
in the feminist movements of the century. 

This detail in the mythical—..e., spiritual evolutionary— 
history of mankind is relevant in that it indicates, in one 
aspect, the turning away from the supposed superiority of the 
masculine which has overshadowed—and in a certain sense 
bedevilled—Christian times. But as far as can be judged yet, 
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the change is not the swing of a pendulum from one extreme 
to the other, putting woman above man, so much as a reali- 
zation of the need to balance and integrate the two. And 
since, in general terms, the feminine or yin side of the human 
mind stands for the range of feeling which runs from passional 
animal instinct to the highest spiritual, intuitive appraisal 
of life, and the masculine (yang) for the outward-turned, 
active and logical function, it suggests that the present move- 
ment stands for a combination of the two into a new synthesis 
where logic and common sense blend into inward, non-logical, 
more-than-commonsensical understanding. It seems as if the 
principle known as manas, pure, unconditioned mind, were 
being sought as the central point of that integration so that 
logic and hard fact, and a feeling for value and meaning together 
would be the focus from which consciousness were in future 
to work. In other words, this suggests that artist and scientist, 
intuitive and thinker, mystic and occultist, rationalist and 
believer will no longer stand as rivals but tend to be blended 
in the person who is seeking for Truth: in other words, a 
Theosophist in the real sense of that word. 


There is, however, another side to this realization of the 
place of myth, which is that, however much may be expressed 
_in every ancient scripture, however many stories are told, 
whether in the Bible or the Gita or in any other writing of 
that kind, none of these is essential to understanding. Every 
man is capable, during the process of integration and evolu- 
tion, of producing myth from inside himself. It thus struck 
Jung that comparatively ignorant Swiss people, at a certain 
stage, began to dream and envision dramatic episodes which 
coincided very closely with the then untranslated Chinese 
scripture, The Secret of the Golden Flower. ‘This was only the 
first glimpse of something which has since been found to be no 
unique phenomenon, but a general power of the mind. One 
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can say, then, that man evolves his own religion and spiritual 
truth from within himself at least as much as he has it presented 
to him if he studies ancient books and lore. 

This raises once more the ancient puzzle as to which of 
two related things came first, in this case, the man or the 
written or spoken myth: a riddle impossible of solution by 
any simple answer and, in any case, of comparatively little 
importance in the practical search for enlightenment. For, 
from whatever source a myth comes to make its impact on 
the conscious mind, it brings into the field of awareness 
something of the deeper forces which flow through it. That 
is, since those forces belong to the more-than-personal, spiritual 
aspects of men, contact with myth in any way affects the 
mind of the one who perceives it. These forces are always 
potentially forward-moving and integrative, helpful to man’s 
spiritual progress, but—Nature having in itself neither good 
nor evil as man has devised them—they can equally well be 
turned to destructive ends if not properly understood and 
handled by the conscious mind. They need to be controlled 
by Will—which plays into the mind through the conscious 
part of it—supported and directed by understanding.. 

It should be added here that the concept “‘ myth”? is 
capable of extension into many fields where it does not 
normally apply. Any system of symbology which derives 
from archetypal sources has the quality of myth, so that we 
have not only stories but hymns and poems, works of art, 
such mathematical systems as are called ‘“ higher,”’ as well as 
much more simple ones like the mathematics and relationships 
of the Platonic solids (about which one person who had no 
conscious idea of the mathematical side exclaimed, ‘‘ But 
this is a perfect expression of music!’’) and even so trite a 
subject as Euclidian geometry (the 47th Proposition of which, 
that relating to the squares on the hypotenuse and on the 
sides of a right-angled triangle, occurring in a dream, showed 
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the dreamer that here was a complete glyph of the physical 
world). We have as well as symbols in alchemy, ceremonial 
magic (every true ceremony being a dramatization of a myth, 
acted out), and so on. 

This long discussion may seem irrelevant to the study of 
matters theosophical in a smaller sense. But in fact it is 
perhaps the most important factor in bringing one towards 
a deeper understanding of the teachings put before us. Not 
only does it show us how much can emerge from within the 
mind itself, it also tells us how to look at diagrams, how to 
read books, how to try and understand speakers, not through 
their words but by penetrating behind the outer forms, into 
the rich world of the Real which should be the background 
to anything with spiritual validity. 

It also tells us that we are entering a new period of 
mental growth, creating a new mental climate. This is bound 
to affect our attitude, however individualistic and independent 
we try to be, towards things read, expressed in any outward 
form, both now and in the past and in time to come. | For 
a major difficulty may arise when we consider what have now 
become the earlier of classical teachings put forward in theo- 
‘sophical books. If we take them entirely at face value, we 
regress into a state of mind which tends to crystallize, formalize 
and to give permanent value to a form: to create a creed 
and a catechism, embalming what should be living and 
dynamic truths. At the same time, however, to reject these 
older statements is to throw out the soul with the body without 
harvesting the truth which that body had enshrined while 
it was still alive and contemporary. What is needed is 
intuitive ability, combined with rationality and logic, to 
extract the archetypal, mythical values in the tritest of expres- 
sions; or, alternatively, to realize the meretriciousness of those 
which, however flowery and outwardly attractive, have failed 
to penetrate the arcana of the world of the Real. 
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The second of the factors mentioned earlier is easier to 
understand. It is, however, just as important, in that it 
warns us of the dangers of the unconscious desires which so- 
often motivate our thoughts and actions. 

This unconscious can operate from two different levels. 
One, the ‘‘ superior” affects us at times by making us do things 
which we do not understand, but which are nevertheless in 
line with the deeper purposes of our lives. It is true that 
we are often “guided” from within by transcendental powers 
emanating from our deeper selves. Many people have seen 
this and realized the need to obey the inner command, but 
many others distort the intuition of the same thing by a 
form of self-surrender to forces which arise not from the 
super-conscious field, but from the more or less sub-conscious 
region of kdma, instinct or “‘ desire’’. 

The first are healthy energies, and, as we go on, we 
can often learn to see how a spontaneous, and seemingly 
irrational act, may have been the first step in a highly pro- 
gressive stage of life. But the other is apt to lead us into 
a morass of confusion and self-deception, in which what is 
and what one would like to be become inextricably mixed. 

The colloquial phrase, ‘ wishful thinking” expresses the 
situation very well. Often, the wish is conscious and ac- 
cepted, and so rendered less insidious than when it is not 
realized. More dangerous is it when it represents some 
unacceptable aspect of the individual, such as sex to the 
frustrated, hatred to the would-be Christian, envy, or malice 
to the one who thinks of himself as a lover of his kind. For 
then it goes underground, and emerges in distorted forms. 
such as are well known to the student of psychology. 


If the emotional charge is strong, the third factor comes. 
into operation, and the contents of the mind become projected. 
out of its immediate field onto the world around. In this 
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way, a person with a sense of guilt feels himself constantly 
being watched, spied on, perhaps persecuted; one who feels 
himself “impure” sees obscenity everywhere; while, in the 
converse direction, the loving person finds everything lovable, 
the artist sees beauty in the most squalid; and the devotee 
sees God in all that he perceives. In other words, emotion 
colors the whole world. The perceiving mind sees its surround- 
ings through its feelings, and evaluates it in terms of these. 

We now come to a process less well understood, yet 
known both to orthodox psychologists and to clairvoyants who 
have achieved at least some measure of accuracy. That is 
what is technically known as the creation of eidetic images. 
The word ‘‘eidetic”’ derives from the same root as “idol” or 
the making of ‘‘ graven images”? which are worshipped at the 
expense of the truth which they embody. It is well known 
that a thought creates in the mind a form, an image of that 
which is thought of. Most of these forms are transient, but 
when a person thinks constantly of a particular situation or 
object, the form tends to persist or to re-form with increasing 
ease, gaining strength and definition as time goes on. Thus 
habits are created. 

If, however, the thought is sufficiently highly charged 
with feeling, it tends to become isolated, detaching itself from 
the main body of the mind and acquiring a certain inde- 
pendent life of its own. Novelists often tell of how the 
characters they have created seem to take charge of the story 
and play it out without the conscious direction of them- 
selves. Pirandello’s famous play, Five Characters in Search of an 
Author is a dramatized version of this process, turned back 
on itself by somebody who evidently realized what takes place, 
and is, with the peculiar twist which makes it interesting, 
entirely true to life. 

From the point of view of the student of Theosophy, the 
principle applies in two directions. When the idealistic 
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individual turns his back on ‘the world”’ he-is also often apt 
to repudiate those sides of himself he thinks are shameful. 
He ‘controls his thoughts,” ‘‘ purifies his emotions ”—or so he 
thinks—not in any true sense, but by repressing them and. 
refusing to allow himself to be aware of them. So they are 
never consciously faced and dealt with. The personality 
which he is told to ‘kill out” is buried, but remains a very 
live corpse, the “self” of which he is told to rid himself 
remains very active, but, being denied direct outlet, resorts to 
subterfuge and is highly ingenious in getting back to the 
centre of the stage from which “ higher ’’ impulses believe they 
have ousted it. 

In any case, the gradual effect of thus trying to split the 
personality and repudiating part of it, is that thought-images 
sometimes become detached and disowned by their creator. So. 
when. he does perceive them he thinks himself to be faced with 
some independent ‘ elemental,” ‘‘ black magician,” or other 
enemy of what he wishes in his conscious mind to be. 

This, the negative aspect of eidetic imagery, has been 
put first because it is comparatively easy to see the mechanics 
of it. There is also another side to the process which is 
both more difficult and yet just as potentially dangerous,. 
where the image is not that of an enemy but of a spiritual 
superior: the Buddha, the Christ, a Master, a Deva of a high 
order. 

These are, evidently, highly acceptable to the student and 
yet they stand in the same relation to him as the negative, 
rejected ones. That is, they behave as if they were external 
and independent entities. One reason for their not being 
known as aspects of oneself may even be true humility: how 
can a humble aspirant create an image of so great a Being out 
of himself? It must surely be a visitant from the heavenly 
spheres who has deigned to show Himself to the disciple, 
honoring him in so doing. 
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We have here a somewhat complex situation, basic to 
which is the devotion of the student. For there is no doubt 
that great spiritual Beings, such as the Buddha, the Christ, 
Masters, Saints, or great Devas actually exist in their own 
right and that They may actually be perceived by human 
beings. But this human being must somehow have learned to 
tune himself in to Them by constant thought and whatever 
form of meditation or prayer he uses. So he creates an image 
of his Guru out of his own mind and apart from the Being 
Himself, filling it with his own feelings. 

Were these feelings entirely impersonal, the thought-form 
created would be an exact replica of the Teacher Himself, but 
this is rarely the case: the desires of the personal self, and 
hence a distortion due to ‘‘ wishful thinking,” enters into the 
process, so that when the eidetic image is perceived in dream 
or clairvoyant vision, it is only partly “ true,” and any com- 
munication between the percipient and the image will be 
inspired by his personal desires. ‘The sense of being honored 
by the vision in itself shows that the personal ego is involved 
and receiving a flattering boost. 

This, however, is not the whole of the matter, for the 
majority of average but sincere and devoted theosophical 
students bring into the aspirations something of the genuine, 
spiritual quality which is that of the Teacher Himself. Indeed, 
it might be said that what makes a Master or a Buddha what 
He is is that he is an incarnation, an avatara, of a spiritual or 
archetypal principle, so that if one were to find oneself in the 
presence of such a Person one would be meeting the archetype 
itself, unveiled by personal elements. 

It follows from this that an eidetic image of a Master 
will bring into play as much of the true, archetypal spiritual 
quality as it is capable of containing. This, as always, 
gives it a quality of life which calls forth all the devotion 
of the disciple—without, however, eliminating the ‘ wishful 
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thinking”? which is still his. Indeed, the spiritual influx 
is so powerful that it tends to add to and inflate the 
personal element. Thus whatever the Master “says,” and 
however much distorted by the percipient, acquires an 
authority which seems absolute, however trite or trivial the 
actual words, and however much they take on the form which 
the wishes and preconceptions of the perceiving mind would 
like. The net result is that entirely unconscious self-deception 
arises, not only when people are neurotically guilty or feel 
themselves polluted, but equally when they are sincere, 
genuine, aspirants to a deeper form of life. 


The fourth and last factor is one which is a corrective for 
all that has been described before. It shows by a subtle and 
gradual change in the attitude of modern thinkers towards the 
problem of history on the one hand, of anticipation and hope or 
fear of the future, on the other. The same idea has been 
current for millennia in Taoism, Zen, the School of Dhyani 
Buddhism; and, indeed, in Christianity, where the Teacher 
told people to ‘ Let the morrow take care of itself: sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof” (the word evil being proba- 
bly mistranslation of something subtler and deeper), as also to 
** Let the dead bury the dead” while the living get on with living. 
Today the language is in terms of time, and is very simply 
described. For the usual and primitive instinctive attitude 
towards time has been to think of the past and, more or less 
unconsciously, to reflect the past into the future: what was 
will repeat itself, even with a variation, but basically as it 
has always been. The present was not considered important, 
being merely the dividing point between past and future. 

The modern intuition, however, is to think of the im- 
mediate moment as the dynamic centre of life. It is not 
merely the junction of past and future, but the point at which 
past and future can be resolved and (absurd as this se:ms with 
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regard to the past) completely changed. But one has to 
discover how to do this if one is to live effectively, and that is 
the great difficulty since it is not a thing which can be 
learned from books or teachers except indirectly. 

However far short we may fall of achieving the power of 
living in the immediate instant, we can, however, start on the 
process by discovering where we fail to do so, and by seeing 
how much we are entangled in mental habit and feeling pat- 
terns: how much our personal ego is identified and involved 
in any situation. Then we can gradually free ourselves from 
the automatic habit of doing this. The process is through 
self-discovery and self-awareness, by becoming increasingly 
conscious of what one is doing and how one is reacting. This, 
indeed, is the modern yoga for the western mind. It differs 
from the purpose of all other systems of yoga only in its em- 
phasis and its simplicity. It involves a certain training and 
technique, just as the yoga schools do, but, also, as in all the 
genuine ones, it is realized that there comes a point where 
the technique itself becomes a fetter and has to be dropped 
before the last step is taken. 

We have, then, of late years, discovered a great deal 
which is of value to our aspirations towards enlightenment. 
Much that was held sacrosanct is seen to need reassessment 
and reconsideration, but much also is left to us. We have 
before us principles which can help us to bring out the truth 
from the outer forms when truth is there, but we see also the 
need to carve off the superfluous excrescences which veil that 
truth. The process is similar to that of carving a statue out 
of a block of wood or stone, or of washing away the grit in 
which the gold dust is embedded. The modern way is open, 
though it needs discrimination to discover which is the true 
road, which the blind alley. 


(To be concluded) 


VII. THE TOWER OF BABEL 
VIII. BABEL AND THE HERESY OF SEPARATENESS. 


By GEOFFREY HODSON 


[These short articles contain, in general, subject matter which will 
appear in Volume II of Mr. Geoffrey Hodson’s book The Hidden Wisdom 
of the Holy Bible.—Ep. | 


VII 


THE TOWER OF BABEL} 


LITERAL reading of the story of the Tower of Babel 
suggests that the Lord God deliberately cast mankind 
into confusion by breaking up the unity of early Races of 
men and destroying their common language.” Since all the 
subsequent sorrows of mankind arose from this supposed 
action on the part of the Supreme Deity, such a reading 
becomes unthinkable. The student of the Sacred Language, 
however, sees in Scriptural incongruities a possible indication 
of the presence of a hidden wisdom for which he is encouraged 
to seek. 

In what way, then, may the story be interpreted? If 
regarded as an allegory descriptive of normal processes of 
evolution, then the term “the Lord” should be understood 
as referring to the creative and evolutionary impulses in 
Nature and in man, and the laws under which they are 
objectively expressed. Babel thus marks an epoch in the 


1 Gen. XI: 4-9. 
2 Gen. XI: 5-8. 
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history of man as both individual and a race, whilst the 
allegory is also susceptible of a corresponding cosmic inter- 
pretation. 

Primitive Pre-Babel man was tribal, and relatively mind-. 
less. Instinct guided his every action and that instinct was. 
of the herd. Post-Babel man began the development of mind. 
When mentality entered in, replacing instinct with reason, 
individuality was born. Primeval unity then began to be des-- 
troyed. The Tower of Babel may thus be seen as a symbol 
of man’s evolutionary ascent from the first purely physical 
race, through the instinctual and emotional states into a 
capacity for individual choice based upon individual thought. 
Natural evolutionary progression, and not the Lord of the 
Universe, brought about this disunified condition of mankind 
which unfortunately exists to this day. Signs are not wanting 
—the growing acceptance of the idea of the brotherhood of 
man, the League of Nations, the International Red Cross,, 
and the United Nations with its many subsidiary international 
Agencies constitute some of them—that a further development 
is now occurring in which the mind of man is becoming 
illumined by a conscious recognition of the unity of all life, 
and so of all men. 

The Tower was unfinished because human evolution on 
this planet was then incomplete, and still is so. The emblem- 
atic Tower will be completed, however, by Seventh Race 
man, who allegorically will erect its pinnacle. Based upon the 
power of pure reason and rising through the faculty of con- 
trolled intuition to empowerment by the spiritual Will, this. 
symbolic completion of the Tower represents the highest de-- 
velopment possible to humanity on this Earth; for the builders 
said: “. . . Let us build us a city and a tower, whose top: 
may reach unto heaven*. . .”+ The tower is thus both a 
symbol and a chart of the evolution of man’s consciousness. 


BGens Alt 4. 
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Its foundations are rooted deep in the earth and represent the 
Adam-Race, the first truly physical and androgynous human- 
ity which existed on Earth and evolved physically and emo- 
tionally whilst still in a mental torpor (Adam’s sleep). 

The Tower symbol is susceptible of further and more 
‘detailed interpretation. The clay of which the bricks were 
made, for example, represents universal physical substance. 
‘The sun which dried, hardened and baked them symbolizes 
the supreme creative, spiritual Power presiding over the 
journey of forthgoing, during which archetypal ideas are 
materialized, densified and hardened. The slime which was 
used for mortar represents mingled emotional and mental self- 
awareness in the physical body of man. The liquid state 
symbolizes macrocosmically the indwelling divine life, the 
cohesive principle throughout Nature, and microcosmically 
human emotion. Slowly the great edifice arose as sub-race 
followed sub-race, the Third and Fourth Root Races carrying 
these developments further and further, or higher and higher 
towards heaven. Since this progress occurred in man and 
was the result of man’s experience and effort, the authors of the 
allegory correctly affirm that the Tower of Babel was built 
by man. : 

The story, however, goes no further than the stage at 
which the development of the analytical, reasoning faculty 
began. This occurred for the masses about the middle of the 
Fourth Root Race and when it happened the seeds of 
disunity, divided activity, individualism and competition were 
present. They germinated quickly, developed and began to 
produce their first fruit—the acute sense of separated indi- 
viduality. The unifying, cohesive influence of the herd in- 
stinct, limited as it was to families, tribes and nations, began 
to lose its hold. 

Great expansion of consciousness also occurred and this 
led individuals and groups to explore the Earth and gradually 
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to move from the great racial centres of civilization to outlying 
districts, and thence by land and sea to other continents. 

Through vast ages, as the new power of intellection developed, 

so differences of language and custom expressed the diversity 
which accompanied that development. The change from 

unity to diversity was thus inevitable, and not in the least 
the result of harmful action by a Deity hostile to mankind on 

Earth, as a literal reading would indicate. It was, indeed, com- 
pletely necessary to the evolution of man. Despite its grievous. 
results, destined to endure far on into the Fifth Root Race— 

the present time—it is an essential phase of the process. 
of the unfoldment of human life and consciousness. Indeed, 

Nature may be said to have demanded it as the price of the 
triumph to follow and the crown to be won. That triumph is. 
a conscious, self-chosen return to unification, and that crown 

is the vision and realization of the unity of the Life within 
all the diverse forms of Nature. Since the interval of 
disunity, with its adverse results, was the unavoidable con-- 
comitant of evolution, a dead-letter reading quite erroneously 
attributes the “confounding” of the original common tongue 
to “the LORD” .! The story of the Tower of Babel is that of 
the evolution of human consciousness out of unified tribal 
instinct into, and later through, the inevitable diversity pro- 
duced by the development of the mind, with its attributes of 
individualism and egoism. 


VIII 


BABEL AND THE HERESY OF SEPARATENESS 


To sum up: since the accentuated sense of self-separate-. 
ness, manifesting as extreme nationalism and individualism, is. 
the primary cause of all unwarranted injury by man to man, 


1 q.v. Gen. XI: 7-8. 
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any being who produces this state of mind must be held 
responsible for the subsequent effects. Yet the literal reading 
of the Biblical text, and especially of verses 6, 7, 8 and 9 of 
the Seventh Chapter of Genesis, indicates that the Supreme 
Deity is thus deliberately and callously responsible for the 
major self-produced sufferings of mankind. Indeed, if this 
reasoning be applied, then all evil, including individual and 
organized crime and the waging of innumerable wars, arose 
and still arises from two supposed actions of the Lord 
‘God. Each of these contributed to the division of humanity 
into separate nations speaking different languages. Con- 
sequently the then existing unity of the human race was 
broken. 

The first of these two actions was to confound human 
language so that men could no longer understand one another’s 
speech, and the second was to scatter humanity abroad upon 
the face of the Earth. Such actions on the part of the Deity 
during the early phases of post-diluvian human life on Earth 
are quite unthinkable, and their attribution to the divine 
Parent of humanity affronts every ideal concept of such an 
exalted Being, and is therefore unacceptable to a thoughtful 
and reverent mind. ‘The sense of outrage is deepened by the 
statement in the first verse of Chapter Eleven of Genesis, which 
says that ‘... the whole earth was of one language, and of 
one speech.” Verse six also reports the Lord as saying: “.. . 
Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language 

.’, whilst verses seven and eight record Him as giving the 
order: “‘Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. 
So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face 
of all the-earth: 1 

The affront disappears, however, if the story be read not 
literally, but as an allegorical revelation of knowledge which 
at that time was reserved to the Initiates of the Mystery 
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‘Schools—namely the methods and phases of human evolution 
and their effects upon human consciousness and life. 

The study and acceptance of the Bible less as literal 
history and far more as a revelation of fundamental truths by 
means of allegories, thus receives strong support from the 
story of the Tower of Babel. 

Macrocosmically the incarnation of the One Life into 
many forms, the expression of the One Creative Idea through 
its innumerable objective manifestations in Nature, and the 
material appearance of the One Archetype in myriads of 
different types on the physical plane, are allegorized by the 
supposed action of the creative Deity in scattering humanity 
abroad upon the face of the Earth. Such disruption of unity 
is bound to occur as soon as the pathway of forthgoing, or 
involution, is entered upon. Although the text affirms this to 
be a deliberate action by the Lord God, according to occult 
philosophy “it is but the inevitable result of the emanation of 
the finite from the Infinite. No one, therefore, is in the least 
blameworthy, since unavoidable natural procedures are merely 
being described. Whoever the authors may have been— 
inspired Kabalists, according to the Zohar—one might be 
forgiven for regretting their concealment of these great funda- 
mental verities under a veil which presents the Deity in such 
an undesirable light. They were, however, but following a 
universal custom, for in those days these teachings concerning 
racial involution were restricted to members of the Mystery 
Schools and, under vows of secrecy, only mentioned outside in 
allegorical form. 

If the repetition may be pardoned, since the concept is of 
such importance, the action of the building of the Tower, in 
its turn, symbolizes entry on the pathway of return from 
matter to Spirit, from Earth to Heaven, from diversity back 
to unity—or evolution. The unfinished state indicates a con- 
tinuing process as yet incomplete, whilst the limitless regions 


- 
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of the sky above suggest an infinity of potential attainment. 
The Tower is entirely symbolic and its description is one of 
the many jewels of wisdom which are scattered in prodigal 
abundance throughout the pages of the Bible. A reference 
may also be perceived to the Sacred Language of the Mystery 
Schools, which was and still is a unity, one tongue, the same 
for all peoples throughout all time. This Mystery Language 
was once known and used universally, but was gradually 
denied to subsequent generations who were no longer worthy 
to receive the hidden wisdom which that language preserved 
and revealed. Thus, both the primeval Wisdom Religion and 
its hierogrammatic Scriptures were forgotten by the many, 
as humanity gradually became restricted to the several tongues 
of the different nations of the world. 


Esoteric Philosophy reconciles all religions, strips every one of 
its outward human garments, and shows the root of each to be 
identical with that of every other great religion. It proves the 
necessity of a Divine Absolute Principle in Nature. 

No one can seriously study ancient philosophies without per- 
ceiving that the striking similitude of conception in all of them, in 
their exoteric form very frequently, and in their hidden spirit 
invariably, is the result of no mere coincidence, but of a concurrent 
design; and that during the youth of mankind, there was but one 
language, one knowledge, one universal religion, when there were 
no churches, no creeds or sects, but when every man was a priest 
unto himself. 


The Secret Doctrine 


1 q.v. The Secret Doctrine, H. P. Blavatsky, Vol~V, Adyar Ed., p. 185. 


INTELLECT AND INTUITION 
By I. K. TAIMNI 


T is necessary for aspirants for wisdom to understand 
clearly the respective roles of the Intellect and Intuition 
in human life and the manner in which they differ from each 
other. For the confusion between ordinary intellectual 
knowledge and true wisdom is responsible for much of the 
stagnation we find in our spiritual life and the undue em- 
phasis which is generally placed on the value of intellectual 
knowledge relating to religion and philosophy. As a result of 
this confusion mere learning surrounded by the paraphernalia 
of religious life is mistaken for spirituality and many aspirants 
remain satisfied with the superficial satisfactions of intellectual 
knowledge and never realize that the false sense of security 
which they derive from such knowledge is illusory and can 
disappear completely by just a minor change in their outer 
circumstances. A proper understanding of the relation 
between intellect and intuition enables us to assess intellectual 
knowledge at its correct value and to search for a more 
stable and reliable basis for our so-called spiritual life. 

Before I proceed further I would like to say a few words 
about this word intuition. To me it appears to be a very 
weak and anaemic word for indicating a faculty of the 
greatest importance in the discovery of the Reality within us. 
The adoption of the word intuition for indicating that faculty 
within us which enables us to know truth directly has, I 
think, been a mistake. The word intuition suited the Western 
philosopher whose philosophy is mostly academic and accepts 
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haltingly the possibility of knowing anything about the reali- 
ties of life in a deeper sense than what is possible through the 
instrumentality of the intellect. Not knowing or not fully 
recognizing the possibility of perceiving directly the realities 
of the inner life the word intuition served his purpose very 
well, for it kept such possibility vague and indefinite; and the 
intuitive faculty still more vague and indefinite. 

But according to Eastern philosophy the intellect is con- 
sidered a very ineffective instrument of knowing and it is held 
that true knowing is possible only through the fusion of one’s 
mind or consciousness with the object sought to be known. 
This knowing by fusing or realization is direct, vivid, dynamic 
and not subject to error or illusion and it is therefore necessary 
to have another word with a more definite connotation to 
indicate this definite faculty through which such realization 
is attained. The word buddhi frequently used in our theo- 
sophical literature is a more satisfactory word but it suffers 
from the disadvantage that in Hindu philosophy it stands 
for a very large number of functions in the realm of the mind 
such as perception, discrimination, reason, etc. So a more 
suitable and specific word for the instrument of attaining 
direct knowledge is needed. But as the introduction of a 
new word coined for this purpose may create still more con- 
fusion, let us for the present use the current words, intuition 
and buddhi, keeping in mind their limitations and inadequacy. 

In trying to understand the functions of the intellect and 
buddhi and the different types of knowledge which are attain- 
-ed through them, let us start with an experience on the 
physical plane which serves to illustrate these differences. 
Suppose you enter a hall in a museum on a dark night to 
investigate what it contains. You grope your way cautiously 
in the dark among the various objects which are present, 
touching them, feeling their different parts and thus trying 
to find out what they are. You feel the leg of a table and 
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_ conclude that it is a long cylindrical object. Then you touch 
its top and revise your opinion and decide that it is a plane 
surface. In this way you go from one object to another 
making a mental note of their character and their positions 
in the hall. While you are going through this process of investi- 
gation the faint light of dawn begins to break through into the 
hall and enables you to see faintly the various objects filling 
the hall. The light gets stronger and stronger and you see the 
objects more and more clearly until all the objects in the hall 
are revealed to your vision clearly, truly and in their correct 
proportions without your having to move from where you 
stand. The investigation of the objects in the dark is analogous 
to the functioning of the intellect and seeing them in the light 
of the sun to that of buddhi. We may say, therefore, in 
a general way that buddhi sees things directly, truly, wholly 
and in their true perspective while intellect sees them indirect- 
ly, partially and out of perspective. 

The first important point we have to note about the 
functions of buddhi is that it is concerned not so much with 
facts as with the mutual relations and significance of facts. 
Wisdom which is due to the illumination of the mind with the 
light of buddhi is essentially the capacity to see facts in their 
proper perspective and in their true significance. A mind full 
of facts even though they are correct may be very unintelligent 
if there is not the light of buddhi to co-ordinate those facts and 
show their real significance. The progress of modern science 
and especially the discovery of atomic power has shown very 
clearly the dangers inherent in the development of the intellect 
‘without a corresponding development of buddhi which adds 
wisdom to knowledge. 

How the perception of a new relationship between facts 
can alter completely the significance of those facts will be 
clear from a simple example. Suppose a man loses his son 
while he is still a baby and that baby is brought up elsewhere 
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without the father knowing anything about it. The grown up 
son comes to the house of the father, and is engaged as servant 
and works in that capacity for years. Then one day the father 
discovers that the son who has been working for him is his. 
lost son. The discovery of this fact changes immediately 
their whole relationship. Nothing has been added to the 
facts in the situation and yet the discovery of the relationship: 
alters completely the significance of those facts and thus 
changes fundamentally their relationship. That is how buddhic: 
perception can change completely our outlook and attitudes 
and consequently our life without any changes in the outer 
circumstances. 

Let us take a few examples of the tremendous change 
brought about in our life and outlook as a result of the 
discovery of new relationships in the course of our inner 
unfoldment. Let us take first the relation between the Jivatma. 
or Paramatma or the individual soul and God. This is one 
of the greatest mysteries of our life and is resolved completely 
in the last stage of human evolution as described so beautifully 
in the words of Light on the Path: “ Inquire of the Inmost, 
the One, of its final Secret which it holds for you through the 
Ages.” But though the complete solution of this mystery 
comes at the last stage, at the very threshold of Nirvana or 
Liberation, the mystery begins to be sensed from a very early 
stage in our spiritual unfoldment. And this “ sensing ”’ of the 
mystery, if I may use such a phrase, finds expression in the 
development of true devotion, love or bhakti towards the 
Centre or Source of our being. This “ sensing” is nothing 
but the reflection into the lower mind of the buddhic percep-. 
tion in various degrees of the relationship that already exists 
on the highest plane of our being. But it is enough to. 
transform even the worst sinner into a real saint. 

Then we come to another relation of great importance 
in the wider life of the soul, namely the relation between the 
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different souls amongst themselves. Since all the Jivatmas are 
Divine in essence and Centres of Consciousness in the One 
Reality, the awareness of their true relationship to one another 
is really dependent upon the awareness of their relationship 
to the One Life of which they are different expressions. So 
the mystery of our brotherood is related closely to the mystery 
of our Divine origin. In fact, the two mysteries are two 
aspects of the same mystery. 

It will be seen, therefore, that true realization of the brother- 
hood of all living creatures depends upon the realization, in 
various degrees, of the Fatherhood of God and awareness of » 
our Divine nature. ‘Tull then true brotherhood which exists 
only on the spiritual planes can exist only as an intellectual 
ideal or at best a feeling of sympathy and kindness towards 
all. It is only to the extent that we “sense” our Divine 
nature and the unity of life that we can feel and know true 
brotherhood. The problems of Self-discovery and of reali- 
zation of Universal Brotherhood are, therefore, really one and 
not two. The ordinary forms of brotherhood based on an 
intellectual ideal or self-interest or even feeling are easily 
corruptible. If your brother does not do what you want him 
to do or harms you, you begin to hate him and may go to 
the extent of destroying him. Not so the true brotherhood 
based on the buddhic perception of our common origin and 
the One Life we all share. 

The fact that buddhi has to do with relations is also seen 
in its function of perception, which is one of its main functions 
according to the psychology of Yoga. What is perception? 
It is the relation which brings together the perceiver and the 
perceived, or the subject and the object. When the subject- 
object relationship disappears, as it does in Samadhi, the 
three: the perceiver, perceived and perception fuse together 
in one integrated state of consciousness and that means the 
realization of the reality of the object by the subject. 
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One fact of great importance with regard to the functions 
of buddhi, which is frequently lost sight of, is that it has not 
only the passive function of perception but also the active 
function of volition or energization. The fact that it is the 
illuminating power behind the mind is well known but few 
people realize that it is also the tremendous motive power of the 
Atma which energizes the mind. Itis stated very clearly by the 
Master K.H. in The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett that buddhi 
is not only a passive cognitive faculty but also an active cona- 
tive faculty, which, joined to a purified intellect, is used by the 
Atma for carrying out its Will on the lower planes. But just 
as the light of buddhi cannot penetrate into a mind which 
is not pure, harmonized and tranquil, in the same way the 
intellect cannot be used as the instrument of the conative 
function of buddhi unless it has been purified and attuned 
to the Higher Self. This dual function of buddhi is also 
implicit in the Pratibha-Fnana and Vikarana-bhava i.e. non- 
instrumental perception and non-instrumental action, the two 
powers which are developed in the later stages of yogic 
practice. 

Then we come to another function of buddhi which is of 
great importance for the aspirant who has just set his foot on 
the Path. This may be called the discriminative function. 
The capacity to discriminate between right and wrong and 
to do the right at all costs must be acquired at an early stage 
if we are to tread this Path safely. The purification and the 
tranquillization of the mind which is necessary for the light of 
buddhi ‘to shine through it depends to a great extent upon 
how far our life is governed by righteousness. By righteousness 
I do not mean following a particular code of conduct based 
on any religion or ideology but a constant habit of doing 
naturally and without effort or struggle what we consider right 
as we see it. Right and wrong are relative things and what 
we may consider right may not be the right thing under the 
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circumstances but the purity of motive has two direct results. 
First, it frees us from inner conflict which bedevils the life of 
all unscrupulous people and produces a very unhealthy state 
of mind. Secondly, it purifies the mind gradually and makes 
it possible for the light of buddhi to illuminate it more and 
more. One of the most undesirable consequences of com- 
promising with evil is that it very quickly involves us in 
a vicious circle from which it is very difficult to get out. 
Evil action, thought and emotion cloud the buddhi more 
and more, and the clouding of buddhi prevents us, more and 
more, from seeing whether a particular action is right or 
wrong, thus tending to involve us further in evil. That is 
how it happens that normal sensible people gradually slide 
into a life of evil and then are not even aware of the fact that 
they are doing anything wrong. The discriminative function 
of buddhi has been shut off in their case. 

Just as we involve ourselves in a vicious circle by unright- 
eousness, similarly we involve ourselves in a virtuous circle— 
if I may be allowed to coin this new phrase—by doing right. 
Every time we do what we consider to be right, irrespective of 
the consequences which may accrue to us, we purify our mind 
a little more and the light of buddhi shines a little more 
brightly through it. This strengthens our discriminative 
faculty, and the capacity to see the right and the will to do 
the right increases pari passu. This action and reaction frees 
us ultimately not only from all tendency to do wrong, but 
also enables us to know almost instantaneously in each situa- 
tion what is the right thing to be done. There can be no 
wooden rules which can be followed in leading a life of right- 
eousness, for each situation in life is a new situation requiring 
discrimination and action. The only thing which can enable 
us to know unerringly what is the right course under any 
circumstances and can give us the strength and will to take that 
course is a purified mind through which the light of buddhi 
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shines steadily and undimmed. It is because buddhi deals 
with relations that it enables us to discriminate between right 
and wrong in every situation. 

After dealing with some of the important functions of 
buddhi we are now in a position to consider briefly a few 
facts which show the difference between knowledge which is 
a product of the mere intellect and wisdom which results 
when the intellect is illuminated by the light of buddhi. 

The first thing which strikes one in this connection is 
that there can be an impassable gulf between profession and 
practice in the case of intellectual knowledge but this is not 
‘possible in the case of wisdom. A merely intellectual man 
whose knowledge is based on the intellect alone can talk and 
lecture and write brilliantly on the highest doctrines of reli- 
gion, philosophy and ethics, but it is possible that his life is 
an utter negation of all those things which he professes. In 
the case of a man who has realized these truths through his 
buddhi this is not possible because he knows that these truths 
pertaining to the inner life are true. A man who knows that 
adharma or unrighteousness leads to suffering and demoraliza- 
tion avoids adharma as an ordinary man avoids poison 
knowing that it will kill him. 

A course of action indicated by wisdom is not only 
followed invariably by right action but there is no hesitation, 
no regret even if the action leads to present loss or discomfort 
or suffering because of the utter certainty of the rightness of 
the course taken. ‘This difference in the translation of ordi- 
nary knowledge and wisdom respectively into action is derived 
from the very nature of the buddhic faculty. On the buddhic 
plane perception and action are inseparable. Doubt and 
uncertainty is the retarder of action and they do not exist in 
that realm where everything 1s pratyaksha or self-evident. Doubt 
bedevils all activities of the intellect and that is why action 
may or may not follow the right decision. Whenever we are 
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unable to translate into action what we want to do there is 
always some hidden doubt lurking somewhere in our mind 
though we may not be aware of it. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of will-power as that of right and clear perception. It 
does not require much will power to abstain from taking 
anything if we know it contains poison. 

The means of acquiring knowledge and wisdom also 
differ according to the nature of the two. Since knowledge has 
content, the edifice of knowledge is to be built up, brick by 
brick or as a picture has to be painted, stroke by stroke, of the 
brush. It involves time and energy. But since wisdom has 
really no content and is merely a matter of seeing relations and 
the significance of facts known by the intellect, nothing has to 
be built up. It is all a question of increasing the penetrating 
power of perception and seeing deeper into things. The more 
penetrating the perception the deeper the -wisdom. One 
penetrating flash of buddhic perception can change completely 
the life of a man and make him see the realities of life in a 
manner which is not possible even by devoting many lives to 
the study of the deeper problems of life. A flash of lightning 
can reveal a landscape in a manner which is not possible by 
trying to explore it with a lantern on a dark night. The first 
is instantaneous, integrated and in the correct perspective 
while the latter is piecemeal and out of perspective. The 
two not only take different periods of time but are not 
the same in their essential nature. So, knowledge is ac- 
quired by reading books, engaging in discussions or hearing 
lectures which provide the raw material of facts of different 
kinds needed in the edifice of knowledge. These have to be 
arranged properly, gaps have to be filled up, ideas have to be 
clarified, weak points to be strengthened. But in acquiring 
wisdom we have to increase the clarity of vision by removing 
the impurities, distortions and complexes present in the mind 
and their wrong modes of expression in action. We have to 
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penetrate inwards, deepen the level of perception, to rise to a 
higher level of consciousness and to open the passage between. 
the mental and the spiritual. 

What has been said above with regard to knowledge and 
wisdom will enable the aspirant to clarify his mind as to what. 
he has to strive after, to decide how far he should rely on 
and devote himself to purely intellectual pursuits, to adopt 
the right means of developing wisdom, and lastly, to test to 
what extent his knowledge is intellectual or intuitional. To _ 
distinguish between the two a few rough and simple objective 
tests with the purpose of judging the general condition of our 
mind may be applied as follows: 


1. Do we feel hesitation or disinclination in follow- 
ing right decisions or well considered conclusions by appro- 
priate action? 

2. Are our right decisions followed by action natur- 
ally, effortlessly and without resistance from the ‘ lower 
mind ’’? 

3. Do our conclusions and convictions undergo con- 
stant changes, today being quite definite and full of certainty 
and tomorrow all in a mess and full of doubts? 

4. Have our conclusions to be changed or renewed 
constantly in the light of new facts which we are discovering ? 

5. Do new facts and experiences merely make more 
clear, vivid and definite the basic structure of our know- 
ledge or do we have to frequently make major changes. 
whenever we come across a new set of facts or experiences ? 

6. Have we to run constantly to other people for 
advice when we are in difficulties and cannot make up our 
mind as to what course to follow under the circumstances ? 

7. Are we always in a habitually agitated and un- 
happy state of mind, out of harmony and out of tune with 
everything and everybody? 
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The answers to these questions will give us some idea as 
to what extent our mind can receive the illumination of 
buddhi. 

It will be seen from all that has been said above that 
understanding clearly the distinction between intellect and 
intuition is not merely a theoretical problem of psychology 
but affects intimately our life in different ways. Upon the 
proper understanding of this distinction depend our sense of 
values in life and our ability to organize effectively our efforts 
to discover our Self. It has been possible to deal in this 
short paper only with a few aspects of this interesting and 
vital question. There are many other aspects which we could 
consider. But one cannot and should not say everything 
which can be said in dealing with a subject. 


—_—_—_—- 


We make a success of life, not by thinking about life, but by 
intuiting about life. How is the intuition to be trained? By bringing 
to bear upon the character two types of forces—the forces of Brother- 
hood on the one hand, and the forces of Beauty on the other. The 
two kinds of forces are intimately related. If you develop your sense 
of Brotherhood, you will become more sensitive to Beauty; if you will 
learn to create Beauty, you will instinctively feel a sense of comrade- 


ship with all that lives. 
C. JINARAJADASA 


Great intellect and too much knowledge are a two edged weapon 
in life, and instruments for evil as well as for good. 


Intellect by itself alone will make the Black Magician. For 
intellect alone is accompanied with pride and selfishness: it is the 
intellectual plus the spiritual that raises man. For spirituality pre- 


vents pride and vanity. aha errel) Lachine 
e Secret Do 


Reason is the clumsy weapon of the scientists—intuition the 


unerring guide of the seer. a. 
Isis Unveiled 


THE PROBLEM OF PERE JOSEPH 
By WIL BURGER 


ie his book The Hidden Side of Freemasonry Mr. C. W. 

Leadbeater wrote that in the time of the French 
Revolution the Count de St. Germain was working in close 
co-operation with H. P. Blavatsky who had an incarnation 
as: ere Joseph's 

In historical circles it is known that Pére Joseph was a 
remarkable personality. He was a confidential adviser of 
Cardinal de Richelieu who ruled France in the seventeenth 
century. Pére Joseph, a monk belonging to the Order of 
Dominicans, was used as a kind of travelling diplomat with 
secret instructions, preparing some pacts for Richelieu. He kept 
the Cardinal-minister informed of all the facts and situations 
in different countries, which he got from several missionaries, 
being as it were a private “‘spy’”’ of Richelieu, playing a role 
in the political game of the French statesman. Pére Joseph 
was physically a strong man. He made many voyages on 
foot or on horse-back. He intrigued with the German Kaiser 
of that time to discharge Wallenstein, who was a clever 
military commander; but this general was also interested in 
occult sciences and was a well-known astrologer. He was an 
opponent in the political game of Richelieu. 

In 1625 Pére Joseph went to Pope Urbanus VIII in Rome 
to ask permission to organize a crusade against the Turks as 
he has described in an epic, Turciade. But the Pope did not 
want to take such a risk. There are also pictures of Pére 
Joseph in some museums in Belgium and France. 
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Now the question is: How is it possible that the historical 
Pére Joseph who was living in the seventeenth century was also 
working for the French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
century? Would it be possible that the “ Pére Joseph,”’ who was 
working in the time of the French Revolution was quite another 
person? If that was a former incarnation of H. P. Blavatsky, 
there must be a certain resemblance in the character of Joseph 
and H. P. Blavatsky. Was she the type of a monk or of a 
diplomatic spy? Besides there was a difference of more than a 
hundred years between the historical Pére Joseph and the 
priest who worked with the Count de St. Germain shortly 
before the French Revolution. 

Looking into old copies of THe TuHrosopuist I found an 
interesting report of a lecture by Dr. Annie Besant given 
exclusively to members of the Theosophical Society on 11th 
August 1909 in Chicago. She then spoke about an experience 
she had. That was about “the first fully conscious meeting 
with the Master the Prince”’. 

She spoke first about the work which Mrs. I. Cooper- 
Oakley was doing in tracing out mystic traditions on the inner 
side of Masonry. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley worked hard and 
gathered a large amount of material, but needed some con- 
necting link. She asked the help of Mrs. Besant, but at that 
time Mrs. Besant knew nothing about that subject. _ 

But one night, Mrs. Besant said, a Person suddenly appear- 
ed in her room and told her to make some notes. It was the 
Master the Prince. He told her about His co-worker before 
the French Revolution Zimsky from Transylvania. That was. 
a former incarnation of H. P. Blavatsky. He was known 
under the name of Pére or Frére Joseph in France. Now many 
priests or monks receive another name or they are called by 
their Christian name. 

But the political work for the uplifting of the masses had 
consequences which they did not expect. And later on when 
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the Theosophical Society was started H. P. Blavatsky knew 
that it is wiser first ‘‘ to awaken consciousness, to build char- 
acter, to revive spirituality”. First character-building before 
trying political reforms. 

The work of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky in the past was the 
reason why she again had an opportunity—though with much 
‘suffering as a result of her Karma. 

This story of Mrs. Besant affords a clue to the pro- 
blem of Pére Joseph. It is obvious that Zimsky who was 
called Pére or Frére Joseph was not the same as the historical 
personality, Pére Joseph, about whom Aldous Huxley has 
written his novel Grey Eminence. It seems to me that Theos- 
ophists had better not speak any more about Pére Joseph, but 
about Frére Joseph, as he really is the person who worked 
with the Count de St. Germain shortly before the French 
Revolution. That the Members of the Great White Brother- 
hood stood behind the efforts to bring more prosperity, justice 
and freedom to the masses and to lift the intelligence of the 
people to a higher level became evident from the work of the 
Count de St. Germain in co-operation with Cagliostro, 
Mesmer and Frére Joseph. 

It is interesting to know that Dr. Besant has written on 
the French Revolution. In the Besant Centenary Number of 
‘Tue TueEosopuist of October 1947 Mr. C. Jinarajadasa wrote 
in an article entitled “Annie Besant, the Diamond Soul ”’ 
the following: 


“One brilliant contribution of Dr. Besant was her 
EMstory of the Great French Revolution wp to the death of 
Robespierre. There are many histories of the French 
Revolution, but this work is written by her from the 
standpoint of the people. Usually historians denounce the 
blood-thirstiness of the Terror, but they do not suffi- 
ciently stress the terrible sufferings of the masses which 
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made this Revolution inevitable, for it was a Revolution 
of Hunger. It was this she feared, in India, and so 
when the time was ready she entered Indian politics 
as a leader. 


“Dr. Besant said once to me that Robespierre is one of 
the great pathetic figures in history, for he saw an ideal 
to accomplish but had not the strength to do it. Instead 
of the Terror being of his making, to her the Terror 
grew to be what it became because his guiding hand 
was withdrawn. Certainly the last pages of the chapter 
of hers on Robespierre describing his end, leave a 
profound impression on the reader’s mind.” 


One can see how the Great Ones tried to lead the destiny 
of the masses by the help of Their Messengers into a life of 
more happiness through more Brotherhood, more Equality 
and more Liberty. There may be reasons why the original 
attempts did not always lead to the expected results. But in 
the twentieth century more efforts have been made under 
the influence of Theosophical ideals. 


There are two great departments of human life in which espe- 
cially help is needed—the Ruling Department, which guides all 
natural evolution, changes the face of the surface of our globe, builds 
and destroys continents, raises fresh races which grow mightier and 
pass away, controls the destinies of nations, shapes the fate of civiliza- 
tions, balances up from time to time the great accounts between the 
races and the nations, and rules the outer destinies of men. 

And then the Teaching Department, that from which all 
religions come which inspire and color civilizations. 

ANNIE BESANT 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN AFRICA? 
By BETTY NAIRN 


URING recent years, events on the African continent have 
been increasingly in the limelight, which has shifted from 
North to South, from East to West, spotlighting first one area, 
then another. The events have been much the same every- 
where: emergence, growth and adjustment between the old 
and the new, the primitive and the modern. We see the play 
of opposites, the pendulum is swinging. What is happening 
in Africa? 

In the Rhodesian newspaper, The Sunday Mail, of 5th 
January 1964, some vital statistics concerning the continent 
were published. I quote in part: “Six years ago, less than a 
third of Africa’s people were independent and that third lives 
on ten per cent of the continent. More than 90 per cent now 
have “‘ Uhuru”? (freedom) and more than 80 per cent of the 
total area of Africa belongs to independent States with flags 
flying outside the United Nations in New York. 

“* Africa—which covers one-fifth of the word’s land sur- 
face—is one of the richest and poorest continents rolled into 
one. Every crop under the sun will grow in one part or 
another of Africa. Every major mineral is to be found in the 
continent and there is enough untapped river water to supply 
the whole world with electricity. 

“The United States of America could be squeezed 
nearly four times into Africa’s 11,262,000 square miles. 
More than 240,000,000 people, of diverse ethnic groupings 
such as Arabs and Afrikaners, Somali and Swazi call Africa 
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‘Home’. Between them these people speak upwards of a 
thousand different languages. . . . [This article] is an attempt 
to fix in time and space a continent whose constant state of 
flux often renders much of today’s up-to-date information out 
of date tomorrow.” 

Africa has been called the Dark Continent, the Sleeping 
Giant. The Giant is stirring, and apparently having uneasy 
dreams. Let us hope that when he finally awakes it will be’ 
with a smile and not with a roar. 

The “ national”? character of modern activity has tended 
to direct our attention to Africa in sections. But it would 
seem to a student of the Ancient Wisdom, that here we can 
see some vast movement being worked out, if we regard 
Africa as a whole and not in bits. If broken down, in modern 
terms, the problems of Africa become those of education, 
health, development and adjustment between races. But 
taken as a whole, do we not see the problem as that of the 
emergence of a whole race into modern life? In the light of 
the Ancient Wisdom it would seem that we are participating 
in an evolutionary object lesson. 

On reading Man: Whence, How and Whither by Dr. Besant 
and C. W. Leadbeater, we are struck by the vast sweep of the 
plans of the Manu, both in numbers of human beings con- 
cerned and in the time taken for the working out. We also 
find a splendid impersonality. An impersonality which 
divorces cataclysm and massacre from the realm of cruelty, 
because they are not left in the context of finality. They 
become purely transitionary means to an evolutionary end. 

We are given to understand that much of the continent 
of Africa is among the oldest lands in the world, having 
remained above floods and cataclysms since Lemurian times, 
surely retaining something of the magnetism of those times. 
We are told (pp. 300-301) of a chapter in the history of the 
second sub-race of the Aryan Root Race, which takes place 
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in the period between 40,000 B.c. and 30,000 B.c. which reads 
as follows: 


“The second sub-race grew and increased, flourishing 
exceedingly for many thousands of years, and extending 
its dominion over nearly the whole of Africa, except 
that part which was in the hands of Egypt. Once, 
very much later, they invaded Egypt, and for a short 
time ruled as the Hyksos Kings, but their palmy days 
were when they ruled the great Algerian island, pushing 
their way down the East coast to the very Cape of Good 
Hope itself, and founded a kingdom which included all 
Matabeleland and the Transvaal and the Lourenco 
Marques district. 

“Our band of pioneers, after several births in Arabia, 
took part in the building of this South African Empire. 
. .. Lhe scenery in Matabeleland was beautiful, and 
there were valleys full of fine trees, and studded with 
herds of antelopes. Great cities were made of the 
favourite massive type, and huge Temples, and the 
civilization gradually built up was by no means an 
unworthy one. But the gulf between the two peoples, 
the native Africans and the Arab conquerors, was too 
wide to be spanned, and the Africans remained laborers 
and domestic servants, kept entirely in subjection.” 


‘This piece of ancient history makes very interesting reading, 
in the context ofmodern happenings. In the Lives of Alcyone, 
we read of certain happenings in this same part of Africa, 
which is now known as Southern Rhodesia (Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland) and the Republic of South Africa (Transvaal). 
Reference is here made to the already-existing Negro races, 
and the impossibility of Aryanizing them. In fact that Manu 
did not encourage mixing and intermarriage. Hypnotism, 
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witchcraft and black magic were in much evidence in the lives 
of this Negro Lemurian people. 

One of South Africa’s well-known writers of historical 
books, Mr. T. V. Bulpin, has made extensive investigation 
into the past of many of these peoples, as far back as certain 
Portuguese landings in a.p. 1552 and reveals quite considerable 
movements of tribes up and down the Southern part of Africa 
in these recent centuries, that is in Matabeleland, Mashona- 
land, Transvaal, Lourengo Marques, Natal, almost as though 
certain people were being “‘jockeyed ” into position. 

Belonging to the “‘ lost” centuries, there remain extensive 
ruins of a massive type, built of unmortared stone, of which 
Great Zimbabwe (temple, dwellings, and fort) is the most 
well known. A few years ago, a piece of African sandalwood 
was found among the ruins, which had been used as a door 
lintel. This was submitted to the Carbon 14 test and found 
to be 1,550 years Before Present (BP) plus or minus 250 years. 
Archeologists have failed to agree not only on the question of 
the age of these ruins and who built them, but who were the 
people (referred to as “The Ancients”) who mined gold, tin 
and graphite extensively, and as to whether the same people 
were responsible for the construction of over 2,000 miles of 
iterracing, to be found all over Inyanga mountains, whose 
system of levelling was so good that the levels remain accurate 
today. The country is also rich in rock paintings of the type 
‘found in Northern Africa. Some of the theories put forward 
have visualized a regular “gold train” of the past, across 
these lands, and proceeding from the port of “‘ Sofala ” (near 
Beira) via the coast, with the monsoons, to the Dravidian 
people of South India. Others look as far into the past of the 
Pharaohs, for the lost history of Central Africa. 

Against this background the present picture could look 
‘something like this: As the whole of humanity reaches the 
‘half-way mark on the evolutionary journey, there are still 
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many souls needing a certain type of experience, and the 
evolutionary ‘‘ boost”? that could come from contact with 
other races. May be for purposes of economy, the great bulk 
of these souls have been collected on the African continent, 
and then “‘ jockeyed”’ into position so that they might be 
brought into contact with these other races. There is there- 
fore a clamor for what the Aryan races have to offer, in the 
way of education, technical skills, forms of Government. The 
presence of the Aryans has also helped to bring about a 
‘* population explosion”? in many regions, where settled living 
conditions have been provided, and freedom from constant 
decimation by tribal warfare. 

Regarded in this manner we can place the problem of 
Africa in the perspective of evolution, which at once gives it 
the quality of growth, affords a glimpse of “why” it is. 
happening, and offers a key to how the exercise may work 
out. For instance, the European members of the Aryan race 
are having to learn many hard lessons, such as humility; they 
are learning to replace selfishness and purely personal in- 
centive, with unselfishness and understanding. Education and 
health laws, democratic forms of government and law are: 
being offered to the people. Modern skills are now at the finger- 
tips of youngsters whose parents live in the age of the spear and. 
bow and arrow. But there have been many lost opportunities. 
and the frightful exploitation of one people by another. 

It is interesting to note how many European peoples have: 
been recently involved in Africa: Dutch, Belgian, French, 
German, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian and British. If we look. 
at the past histories of these nations, observe present happen- 
ings and allow the imagination to run forward to the future 
possible Karmic reapings, some possibilities present themselves. 
which make the thoughtful student all the more deeply aware- 
of the need for an understanding of the brotherhood of 
humanity without distinction. 
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It would seem that here is a high-speed evolutionary 
process. There is a noticeable vigor and vitality in the 
African peoples, reminiscent of a tropical plant in the growing 
season. Many are the lovable qualities struggling for recogni- 
tion and expression. What great contribution will these people 
make to the world, as indeed they must, bringing with them 
some new quality and vigor, and what great lesson will the 
rest of the world learn as a result of their struggle, bearing in 
mind that their struggle is also ours ? 

As we contemplate the vastness of the ‘‘ Plan” we may 
well ask: What will the next phase be? It usually seems that 
when a certain type of body has served its purpose of pro- 
viding experience for Egos, that type disappears. Sometimes 
this is cataclysmic, sometimes gradual, such as the overrun- 
ning by, or intermixing with, another race. Could this be 
about to happen in Africa? And what of the Aryan races, 
both European and Indian, as well as the Arab? Maybe, 
having provided the necessary contrast they will become 
“expendable,” or be driven to hold a small bridgehead in the 
South, in which in sheer self-defence they will be forced by 
proximity to work out a mode of life, a society, in which true 
brotherhood will be realized, as a form of interdependence, as 
each one makes his contribution to the Society on his merit, as 
part of an economic whole, and without distinction of race. 
Bearing in mind how vast is the Plan, and how little we see of 
it, we are in no position to judge the groups or individuals 
concerned. In Man: Whence, How and Whither, we read 
(p. 481): “Central Africa is radically changed, and the 
neighborhood of the Victoria Nyanza has become a sort of 
Switzerland full of great hotels.” One hopes that in this 
great, warm, beautiful continent, the races of man may learn 
to work out a harmony of humanity, which is already a 
promise in the rhythm and melody we find in the hearts of 
its many peoples, guided once more by the Master Musician. 


THE THREE PATHS 
By FRANK C. LINTON 


Att paths lead to the same goal, we are told by teachers 

and writers of many different schools of thought and 
religions. But why should there be a necessity for different 
paths, why not just one? Perhaps if people were more alike, 
we should need fewer paths, perhaps only one, but who 
would care to live in a world of such monotony ? 

The idea of three basic or fundamental pathways for 
human evolutionary progress seems to be quite a universal 
one. True, they are often called by different names and 
described in different ways, but basically the threefold pattern 
seems to fit the facts of nature as we have come to know them. 
Even in regard to those who like to consider man as evolving 
along seven ray types, which classification serves a very useful 
purpose, we discover that as evolution progresses, the seven 
eventually blend in three. And as each of these in turn, 
we are told, acquires the qualities of the other two, there is 
in the end but the one, the union with the higher self, or as 
generally called in religion, union with God. 

We find the subject of the three pathways discussed 
rather often in Theosophical literature. Dr. Besant lectured 
on the subject at the International Convention at Varanasi 
in 1896, and various writers and speakers have continued 
the subject ever since, either by contributing ideas of their 
own or by reference to classic philosophic or religious literature. 
Dr. Besant called the three paths the path of action, the path 
of wisdom and the path of devotion. Others have used 
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different names. Quite recently, Mr. E. Norman Pearson 
in one of his books calls them the pathways of knowledge, 
reason and devotion. In any study of the subject, it is 
necessary to examine the definitions which the author attaches 
to his terms. 

First let us consider the Pathway of Action, as Dr. Besant 
calls it. Here are the men of worldly action. They are the 
ones who pull the levers, both actually and figuratively. In 
the “top drawer” of the business world, to use a current 
expression, they are the administrators and executives. They 
are the ones who make things go; they are the doers rather 
than the thinkers; they wear their hair short and see their 
barbers often and regularly. Many typical examples of 
this type can be seen in the photos of the news magazines. 
They are the first ray men who say “yea” and “nay” 
While they generally have good minds, they are too busy 
with action to have time for prolonged thinking, and there- 
fore the profound ideas that shape the ways of mankind 
usually come from others. They are the ones who take 
these ideas and beat them into practical and useful form and 
then activate them into daily life. In their world, you not only 
have to be good, you have to be good for something, because 
there you are not in the world of idealism, you are in the 
world of action, of competition, you are in the “ flaming 
forge of life ’’. 

Dr. Besant says that this is the path that is “ blindly 
and quite unconsciously followed by the mass of mankind. 
On this path we see men plunge into action of every descrip- 
tion, seeking satisfaction by way of the external universe. At 
first man is moved to action by the desire for the fruits of 
action. He desires to enjoy”. Again Dr. Besant says: 
“Look at the mass of mankind and see how little at present 
they are susceptible to the higher impulses. It would be 
useless to appeal to their desire for knowledge, for they have 
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no such longing. Better activity of any kind than no activity 
at all.” In other words it is better to have done something, 
even if it is wrong, than to have fallen into absolute inertia. 
Better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at 
all. This activity which is born of desire drives man into 
activity in order that he may grow, it is Nature’s way of 
teaching. But in time, life becomes a treadmill, a squirrel 
cage, and man struggles to emerge into a larger world, driven 
by the activities of the senses and of the mind, to perform 
more and more action in order to have more fruits of action 
which he hopes to enjoy. 

In time man wearies of this constant round and finds 
that the more he acquires the greater are his troubles and 
the deeper and more bitter are his disappointments. ‘Then 
a reaction comes and he tries to flee from the field of action, 
but he soon finds that his desires follow him and that he is 
still torn by the contending passions of his lower nature. ‘Thus 
in time he learns that he cannot escape from action by 
shunning action and that perfection cannot be reached by 
renunciation. Thus he is driven back to the path of action 
and this cycle may be repeated many times, for the path of 
action must be trodden to its end before the soul may be 
free. The winning of freedom is not such a simple matter 
as moving the physical man from the city to a retreat in the 
forest. . 

There must be a change ‘in motive. The man must 
still tread the path of action, but the motive must now be of 
a noble kind and he must learn to work for the good of man- 
kind and not for the fruits of action for himself, and harder 
still he must learn to stand detached, unspoiled by success 
and unmoved by failure. He has now learned duty to family 
and to nation and to humanity, but now his interest is with 
the action rather than with its fruits. The only objective 
now is the performance of duty, and it matters not what this 
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duty may be. It is not an easy life, to live surrounded by 
every object of desire and be detached from all of them. It 
is not easy to move through riches or poverty, through 
pleasure or pain, through honor or ignominy with equal 
contentment and with equal calm. 

Out of this life, the life that asks nothing, that seeks 
nothing, that claims nothing, that refuses nothing, out of 
this life wisdom comes. Such a man becomes wise by action 
-as another may become wise by intellectual study and 
contemplation. Now a glimpse of the Supreme is gained. 
The man purged of all selfishness sees God under all veils of 
matter. ‘The heart, purified of all desires, sees deep within 
itself the One Self in all. Now the element of sacrifice 
becomes prominent. Every action now is done not only 
without desire for its fruit, but as a sacrifice. Man has become 
a co-worker with Nature, a fellow-worker with the Deity 
Himself. 

To summarize this pathway, first the man performed 
action for the fruit as motive; then he learned to work for 
mankind. Later he learned to do it for duty’s sake, 
renouncing every fruit, taking everything with dispassion. 
Lastly he learned to perform action with sacrifice as objective, 
and every action became an act of worship, every action an 
act of homage to the Supreme. When that perfect sacrifice 
is accomplished, then the path of action passes into the 
supreme peace, then man has found his goal. He has 
reached union with his Higher Self, he and His Father are one. 

Now we come to the pathway of Wisdom, and as out- 
standing examples of men on this path we might name Socrates 
and Einstein. Of this path, says Dr. Besant: “It is a path 
which is not suited to the mass of mankind, a path trodden 
by the minority only, a path which is encumbered with special 
dangers, most particularly for the untrained, for those who 
have not accomplished the preliminary steps of purification.” 
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Of necessity, it is a pathway that starts at a later stage of 
human evolution than do the other two paths. It implies 
the possession of a good intellect and a high degree of 
intelligence. In this regard Dr. Besant says: “‘ The man. 
who is preparing to tread the path of Wisdom must have 
outgrown all those lower desires, must have turned aside 
from the attraction of the senses, and must find, at first in 
knowledge and later in wisdom, the reward which is all 
sufficient in itself, and which needs no adventitious advantages. 
in order to be attractive to the inner man.” And again 
she says: ‘‘In the earlier stages of the Path, what we may 
call the entrance stage, knowledge will be sought for its own 
sake. You may pick out the souls who have entered on this 
path by watching how a man will gradually develop within 
himself, or be born with the tendency innate in the ego to 
search for knowledge, asking for nothing save the delight of 
discovery, save the joy of a wide intellect, of the conscious. 
increase of the powers of the mind. You will find such men 
scattered over the world, though few and far between. Men 
who care nothing for fame, nothing for wealth, who are not 
seeking the applause of their fellows, nor the gratification of 
their lower nature. They are devotees of knowledge for 
the joy that knowledge gives. They find in its pursuit its 
own reward. ‘They are passionate in their search for knowl- 
edge up to death.” 

Another mark of men on this path is their disregard of 
personal appearance. They often need a haircut, but here 
there is a fine distinction to be made. Some men wear their 
hair long for effect, but not these men. Their hair is long 
simply because they do not bother to get it cut. 

Now there is a vast difference between the accumulation 
of knowledge and the attainment of wisdom. Many scientists. 
are men of great knowledge, but that of itself does not make 
them wise. Charles Darwin is a good example of the man 
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of vast knowledge. Such men pile knowledge upon knowl- 
edge, systems on systems, and still the unexplored beckons 
them and the longing for knowledge spurs them on. It 
would seem that they could go on forever, but it is not 
necessary to acquire all knowledge before true wisdom is 
attained. What is needed here is a reversal, a discovery of 
self under the veil of illusion. Weary of this search which is 
endless, the man, dimly at first, knows that he must leave 
the world of objects, and must turn inward and look at the 
centre and not at the circumference. The self will never be 
found by looking outward, it can be found only by looking: 
within. When this is done, the man begins to distinguish 
between the show and the substance, between the real 
and the unreal. This is the first step from knowledge to. 
wisdom. 

Dr. Besant lists six mental attributes that must be acquired 
to some extent at least before man can discover Self. In 
brief, they are as follows: 

1. Man must learn dispassion. 

2. He must acquire control of mind. 

3. He must develop that wide point of view which under-. 

stands and tolerates all. 

4. He must develop that endurance without which 

search for the self will fail. 

5. He must develop confidence in his own divinity. 

6. He must develop that balance which nothing can 

disturb. 

This is a large order but when one has developed all of 
these qualities, then it is said that he is ready to enter on the 
path of Wisdom. What is this Wisdom? It is the immediate 
knowledge of the Self, the knowledge of the Self as One. The 
outer world is but illusory and Wisdom is within. It is the 
knowledge that God is within all things and that all things 
are God. Thus Sri Krishna says: ‘I am the gambling of 
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the cheat, and the splendor of splendid things.” To see the 
differences is ignorance, to see the unity of all life is wisdom. 

We now come to the third path, the Path of Devotion, 
the desire for union with God. Sometimes it is called the 
pathway of Love. While the man on the pathway of Wisdom 
seeks union with the Self, by turning within, the man on the 
path of Devotion seeks union by pouring out his love and 
devotion on some Divinity or personal teacher. 

In most of the religions of the world, the Supreme mani- 
fests Himself in two forms, in His impersonal aspect as Lord 
of the Universe, and in His personal aspect as a personification 
of some person or other concrete form. It is generally in 
this latter form that He comes within reach of the devotee. 
It is to these physical forms that the love and devotion of 
the man on this pathway are mostly directed. Whether the 
form is called Christ, Sri Krishna or Buddha does not matter. 
It is this more concrete form of manifestation that humanity 
craves to worship and seeks, and often finds, in this purified 
emotion that satisfaction which no abstract conception of 
the Infinite can afford. On this point, Dr. Besant has this 
to say: “‘ How can man, in the fullest sense of the word, feel 
the ecstacy of love towards the conception of a boundless 
existence, of limitless space, and how without those limitations 
that make the object real to us, shall the human heart be 
able to find its rest in God? ” 

The path of Devotion begins first in human love. Thus 
the lower kinds of love have their purpose for they are the 
beginnings of greater things. As a river has its beginnings 
in small springs, so also Divine love has its beginnings in 
worldly things. Love of wealth, love of power, love of fame 
and love of wife and child are the beginnings on the path of 
‘devotion. From these, over a long period of many lives, 
there develops a love that becomes more refined. As man 
evolves, his personal god evolves with him. This, I believe, 
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is what Robert Ingersol meant when he said that a just God 
is the highest achievement of man. Eventually, this devel- 
opment reaches a point where man frees himself from desire, 
when he reaches a state where his only desire is fixed on God, 
his only longing is directed to God, and there is no room for 
any other desire in his heart. This intense desire for union 
with God must spread out and encompass every part of his 
being, and every other desire must be driven out to make 
room for the Love of God. 

These are only the first steps. He worships at certain 
times in order that presently he may worship always. The 
next step that is laid down is that he must do good to others. 
Not in contemplation of the Divine is he to find his only 
employment; his love must flow towards his fellow men, 
and his life must be one of constant service to all who are 
in need. Love asks for nothing save the right to give, love 
asks for no return, for no gratitude. It asks only to be allowed 
to love, to make others happy. Therefore active doing of 
good to others is part of the training of the devotee. 

The company of good men is also advised. The devotee 
should seek the company of those who spend some of their: 
time in conversing on subjects of a spiritual nature. Man 
is influenced by the company he keeps; the thoughts of other 
men have a definite effect on him: Good books should also 
be read, but time is not to be wasted on worthless literature,. 
for there is no time to waste. 

When the devotee develops along this path, step by step,,. 
and for life after life, there comes a time when God, or more 
properly the higher Self, reveals Himself to his worshipper, 
and the Supreme is seen. ‘Then there comes a great change 
over his life, then a new element enters the heart, then there 
sweeps over the man a wave of emotion, and he is never 
again the same as he was before. A classical example of such. 
an experience was that of Paul at the gates of Damascus. 
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There appear to be two such kinds of experiences, which 
can be called the true and the illusory. Generally it is easy 
to distinguish between the two. If the life is really changed, 
then the experience was a true one. But if the man goes on 
his same old ways, then the experience was more than likely 
only a superficial one, an illusion. For when the Supreme 
is seen, though only for an instant, then the whole man is 
changed, his back is turned to the past, and he faces a new 
direction, a sure direction, and he does this without effort and 
without delay, for this is now for him the only thing to do. 
For him there is now no other way to go. Again clouds 
may arise, mistakes may be made, but the glory of the vision 
never departs. Life on earth is never again the same when 
once the Light has been seen. Of such a man, Sri Krishna 
‘says: ‘‘ Having cast aside egoism, violence, arrogance, desire, 
wrath, covetousness; selfless and peaceful, he is fit to become 
Brahman.” 

Thus we see that while the three paths are quite different, 
and while people on them are also quite different, they all 
have the same goal, the conscious union with the Higher Self. 
Finally, there is one more thing that should be pointed out 
and that is that all paths meet as a unity and that when 
we reach that state and are conscious of that unity, we will 
still possess a certain uniqueness just as we now have, and 
perhaps even more. We have reached the sense of oneness 
in that we have reached the sense of unity with all that is, 
that we are part of God. Yet when we have achieved the 
‘goal of human evolution, we will still retain our uniqueness, 
even though at the same time, being only larger units in the 
-body of the Logos. 
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Dr. §. Radhakrishnan Souvenir Vol- 
ume, edited by Dr. B. L. Atreya and 
others; Darshana International, 
Moradabad, India, 1964, pp. 600, 
price Rs. 30, $8, £2-10-0. 

This Souvenir-Volume containing 
76 Papers by eminent personages 
‘was presented to the President of 
India, the well-known philosopher 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, on his 77th 
birthday on September 5, 1964. 
‘The Papers deal with various topics 
of Philosophy, Science and Religion, 
such as ‘‘ Life and Indian Thought” 
(Charles K. Bliss), ‘‘ Methodologies 
of Control in Ideological Conflict ”’ 
(D. Luther Evans), ‘‘ Extrasensory 
Perception and Psychiatry” (K. 
Fantl and M. A. Paul), ‘“‘On 
_ Imputing Responsibility” (A. B. 
Gibson), ‘‘The Moral Meeting of 
the East and West” (W. E. Hock- 
ing), ‘‘The Buddha and David 
Hume” (N. P. Jacobson), ‘‘ Indian 
Ethics” (A. R. Wadia), ‘‘ Does 
Prof. Radhakrishnan Propound Any 
Philosophy?”? (A. U. Vasavada) 
and ‘‘Radhakrishnan and Hindu- 
ism” (K. S. Row). To enumerate 
some of these topics and_ their 
authors is to indicate what a rich 
treasure of thought this book is on 
philosophical and related subjects. 
An editorial board headed by Dr. 


B. L. Atreya, formerly of the Banaras 
Hindu University, and comprising 
eminent philosophers of the United 
States, Japan, Germany and several 
other countries of the East and West, 
made itself responsible for the pro- 
duction. The editors believe ‘‘ that 
this book will evoke a new flash of 
thinking and a balanced approach 
to Philosophy which is highly essen- 
tial in the present intellectual set-up.” 


K. N. RAMANATHAN 


Ken Catholicism, 
Graham; Collins, 
pp.228, price 25s. 

This is a scholarly enquiry by the 
Prior of the 
munity of Portsmouth, Rhode Is- 
land, into the essentials of Zen and 
their counterpart in Catholicism, in 
which he discusses whether Catholics 
and the followers of Zen have some- 


by Dom A. 
London. 1964, 


Benedictine Com- 


thing to offer each other. Bearing 
in mind that the author’s standpoint 
is that “‘The Roman Church, as it 
exists today. . . testifies uniquely to 
the ancestral faith of Christendom,” 
the reader will find this a sympathe- 
tic study of Zen from the Catholic 
point of view, and also a pre- 
sentation of Christian philosophy at 
a mature level. 

L. C. SoPER 
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The Guide of the Perplexed, by 
Moses Maimonides; The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago and 
London, 1963, pp. 658, price 
£5-5-0. 

In recent years a gratifying number 
of important works connected with 
the Jewish religious tradition have ap- 
peared, but most of these have been 
representative of the mystical aspect. 
Now we are faced with something 
so voluminous in size and content 
that a review must be more than 
usually sketchy. This book is one of 
the greatest and most influential of 
Jewish mediaeval works and the 
present edition is a proof of 
sound and devoted scholarship. A 
philosophically theological work, it 
belongs to the fusion of Aristotelian 
and Arabian thought synthetised by 
the Hebrew genius. Written in 
Arabic interspersed with Hebrew 
words and representing abstract 
thought at the subtlest level, it .con- 
stitutes the severest possible challenge 
to the translator. This is trium- 
phantly met by Professor Pines, who 
with Professor Strauss’s admirable 
introductory essay gives us a tour 
de force. 

As with most Jewish theological 
writings it professes to teach at two 
levels. The exposition of basic teach- 
ings is intended to resolve the doubts 
arising from natural knowledge in 
those who are not yet proficient in 
For the 


more advanced in learning it is 


the more exalted spheres. 
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intended to lead to deeper mysteries.. 
Each word, the author claims, is: 
carefully and deliberately chosen, so- 
the task of translating is more than. 
usually challenging. 

What does the modern reader 
gain from such a work, written in 
the twelfth For the 
specialist the answer is obvious but: 
even the non-specialist is clearly and 
profitably taught how knowledge 
truly regarded leads to wisdom and. 
understanding. Great works in the 
hands of great scholars are in any 


century ? 


case their own justification. 


J. P. Garton 
The Diversity of Man, by Robin 
Clarke; Phoenix, London, 1964, 


price lls. 6d. 
This book is in the Progress of 
Science Series which deals with 


“e 29 


new sciences or the extended. 


scope of old ones. Anthropology 
is presented in a fascinating new 
light as a science which can help 
man to direct the course of his 
evolution by controlled social 
activity. 

In the past man’s evolutionary 
progress has been at the mercy of 
his climate, food and geographical 
location, which resulted in wide 
differences the 
races. Color and type of hair have 
not been the only differences. Body 
shape has been adapted to climate, 
and, less obviously, blood cells and 


other physiological characteristics 


genetic between 


1964 


have been altered throughout the 
history of a race to give special 
protection in the particular living 
conditions of that race. The result- 
ing diversification of mankind has 
supported the idea that there were 
four different kinds of men: red, 
white, yellow and black. This book 
indicates how wrong that idea was. 
Man is only one species, homo sapiens, 
and with the improved methods of 
travel and the mixing up of people 
this fact will become more apparent, 
so that climatic adaptations of the 
body will not be regarded as indica- 
tions of superiority, or inferiority. 

The book is well illustrated and 
serves as an introduction to this new 
anthropology, which should give 
mankind the knowledge to work for 
a happy and successful future. 


V. W. SLATER 


Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic 
Tradition, by Frances A. Yates; 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1964, pp. 466, price 55s. 

This is essentially a work for the 
advanced student who already has 
some knowledge of the Hermetic 
Tradition. For the ordinary reader 
it will make demands of close and 
continued concentration; it will also 
call for not a little knowledge of 
the Latin and Italian languages if 
the references and footnotes are to 
_ be understood and appreciated. 

The first chapters deal with the 
Hermetic ‘Tradition proper, its 
i) 
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accent on the Gnosis, Cabalism, 
Astrology, Talismans, Angelic Beings 
and the significance of Numbers, 
and also the debatable question of 
its origin and great antiquity. 

In the matter of endeavoring to 
present the reader with a reasonable 
clarification of the position, the 
author goes to great lengths to sup- 
ply him with copious references and 
quotations from great writers of the 
past. This work has involved delving 
into many ancient works in the ori- 
ginal languages. In this respect it 
has the mark of scholarship. 
far as Giordano Bruno is concerned, 
his deep interest in the Hermetic 
Tradition is seen in the close as- 


In so 


sociation he had with well-known 
Hermetic philosophers and students 
he met during the years he spent 
in France, England, Germany, and 
also in his native land. 

Born at Nola, a small town in the 
foothills of Vesuvius, he later travel- 
led widely until he died at the stake in 
Rome in 1600. He was then 52 years 
of age. His life, his philosophy and 
his religion were one—a life in which 
he proclaimed the dignity of man, 
the while manifesting love, liberty 
and great tolerance. The last 
chapter suggests some relationship 
between the Hermetic Tradition 
and Rosicrucianism. The book 
should prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on this absorb- 
ing but by no means simple study. 

A. RELTON 
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THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


The School of the Wisdom 


The School of the Wisdom began 
its sixteenth session, as scheduled, 
on 2nd October 1964 with an 
inaugural function to which mem- 
bers and residents were invited. 
The Principal of the School, Mr. 
N. Sri Ram, welcomed the stud- 
ents and all present and spoke of 
the starting of the School in 1949. 
He then introduced Dr. I. K. 
Taimni, who is to assist in the 
direction of the studies, as one who 
is well known in India and elsewhere 
by his books, particularly The Science 
of Yoga and Self-Culture in the Light 
of Occultism; they would be having 
the help also of Mr. M. Krishnama- 
charyulu and Dr. C. R. Kamath. 
Mr. Sri Ram then asked Mr. 
Geoffrey Hodson who was pres- 
ent to say a few words, as he had 
directed the studies of the School 


in three earlier sessions and would 
be lecturing at the School during 
his short stay here. Mr. Hodson 
spoke of the value of such a School, 
saying that in his travels around the 
world he had observed the sad 
lack in all countries of members 
who were trained exponents of 
Theosophy. Not only would the 
students benefit by their stay at 
Adyar, but the Society would also 
be benefited as they returned to 
their Sections and Lodges. 

Dr. Taimni then gave an indi- 
cation of the methods he proposed 
to employ, which would begin 
with sound intellectual knowledge 
gained from lectures, discussion, 
reading and thinking, and this he 
hoped would lead on to Wisdom, 
which can be acquired only by re- 
flection, meditation and self-culture. ~ 
The text of Dr. Taimni’s address 
will be given in another issue of 
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Tue Tueosopuist. He emphasized 

that Wisdom cannot be communi- 
cated as knowledge can, but can 
come only from within, and the ac- 
tual work has to be done by each for 
himself. 

The School work began in earnest 
on the following Monday, though 
some of the students had still to 
arrive, being delayed for various 
reasons. After the morning medita- 
tion the programme started with the 
history of the Society, and the Three 
Objects. Mr. Geoffrey Hodson on 
‘subsequent days gave a number 
of talks on Cosmogenesis, symbol- 
ism, etc. 

Most of the students prefer to 
work in the early afternoon from 
2 to 3 o’clock having tea after- 
wards. Two afternoons a week are 
given to individual study by the 
students in whatever manner they 
may choose. Each has been asked 
to select a subject, out of about 
thirty offered, on which he will seek 
out the facts from all possible 
sources, delving deep into his chosen 
subject, and pondering or medi- 
tating over it. At the end of about 
three weeks he will be called upon 
to give a short thesis on it before 
the School. Dr. Taimni is a be- 
liever in the value of pondering 
over a subject. He has fixed at 
least half a dozen blackboards 
around the class room which he has 
adorned with various charts in many 
colored chalks, and they are left 
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there for some weeks so that the 
students may ponder over them at 
leisure. Other afternoons are oc- 
cupied by visits to departments on 
the estate, and by demonstrations of 
Lodge work and technique. On Fri- 
day evenings there are public lectures 
in Headquarters Hall, the first being 
by Mr. Robert Nairn on ‘‘ What 
is Your Yoga?” and the next by 
Mrs. Edith Schlosser on “‘ Find Thy 
Centre Out”. On the 23rd October 
the international President, Mr. N. 
Sri Ram, spoke on ‘‘ The Nature of 
the Present Times”. These Friday 
evening talks will continue till the 
end of the term. On the whole the 
School programme is very flexible, 
being arranged only a few weeks 
ahead. The secretary-manager of the 
School, Mrs. Dulcie Linton, des- 
cribed this as “‘very exciting, for 
you never know what is coming 


next’’. 


_ The Pays-Latin Regional 


Summer School 


The Regional Summer School of 
the Latin countries was held at Puy- 
de-Dome, Saint-Nectaire, France, 
from 4th to 12th September last. A 
description of the work done there 
is given by Dr. P. Thorin in the 
October number of La Vie Théoso- 
phique. He mentions the difficulty 
of giving definite figures ‘‘ because 
French visitors came for one or two 
days and joined the participants 
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for a while, and one cannot say 
how long they stayed’’. However, 
the numbers were approximately 
French 53, Spanish 20, Portuguese 
5, Belgians 3, Swiss 3 and one each 
from Germany, England, Luxem- 
bourg and Monaco, making a total 
of 88. 

The programme was deliberately 
made light, comprising in a single 
day only the morning meditation 
and one lecture, the afternoons being 
left free, and the evenings occupied 
in meetings of a recreative or artistic 
nature, the only exception being a 
question and answer session one 
evening. However, there were some 
study groups which so captivated 
the participants that the afternoons, 
except for two magnificent excur- 
sions, were largely taken up by 
these groups. 

The moderate number of partici- 
pants had the advantage of allowing 
everybody to get to know each 
other. Congresses or meetings with 
large numbers have their proper 
place, but on the other hand they 
have a disadvantage in that the 
individual is submerged in the 
crowd, with the result that little 
knots of people constitute’ them- 
selves into friendly groups but are 
isolated somewhat from the whole. 
At Saint-Nectaire there was nothing 
of this, the only barrier being that 
of language for the Spanish. 

With the exception of Mr. John 
Coats, President of the European 
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Federation, who was able to be 
present only for the two last days, 
the Summer School did not have 
the benefit of the presence of any 
well-known speakers. But the qual- 
ity and the great diversity of the 
delegates showed the rich resources 
contained in such a group of Theos- 
ophists when thrown back upon 
themselves. 

The ravishing surroundings of 
Saint-Nectaire, in its immediate 
proximity to Nature, and the satis- 
factory material conditions enjoyed, 
as well as excellent relations with’ 
the personnel of the hotel and the 
local population, contributed to the 
pleasantness of the several days spent 
together. 

But the strongest impression was 
that of brotherhood being really 
lived, making the participants feel 
that humanity could change itself 
instantaneously for the better if this 
sense of brotherhood were put_first 
among the ordinary sentiments 
entertained in one’s breast. 

Finally, it may be said that 
though at Leysin last year good 
contacts were established with the 
members of the Centre d’Etudes 
Théosophiques, yet in spite of the 
good will on either side a certain 
constraint was perceptible. But this 
year the cordiality was altogether na- 
tural and complete, and members 
mingled with the people of the 
C.E.T. group who had responded to 
the invitation. , 


1964 
Tour of Mr. B.C. Sutaria in East 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia 


As arranged by the Council of 
the East African Section at its 
1963 Convention, Mr. B. C. Sutaria, 
Secretary of the Gujerat Federation, 
Indian Section, was invited to make 
a six months’ lecture tour of East 
Africa. Later, at the request of the 
General Secretary of the Southern 
African Section, he spent some 
of this time touring and lecturing 
in Southern Rhodesia. Arriving 
at Mombasa on 24th March, 
Mr. Sutaria was able to reach 
Nairobi in time to be the guest 
speaker at the annual Convention 
of the East African Section, where 
he gave two Convention lectures. 
Following the Convention he visit- 
ed a number of near-by Lodges, 
staying some days at each place, 
giving lectures, taking study classes 
and participating in other Theo- 
sophical activities. Returning to 
Nairobi he toured the Lodges in 
Moshi, Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam. 
From 18th May to 16th July he visit- 
ed Salisbury and other Lodges in 
Southern Rhodesia, where he spoke 
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on Theosophical and other subjects 
at meetings attended by Europeans, 
Asians and Africans, The audi- 
ences at the Theosophical meetings 
were comparatively small, but larger 
numbers attended when he spoke 
in Gujerati on subjects of interest 
to the Hindu Society which was 
sponsoring his visit. During his 
in Southern Rhodesia Mr. 
Sutaria was taken on some sight- 
seeing tours to relieve the very 
heavy programme of lecturing plan- 
ned for him and on one of these he 
visited Northern Rhodesia and had 
the opportunity of meeting its Presi- 
dent Dr. Kaunda at the capital” 
town of Lusaka. 


time 


From Salisbury Mr. Sutaria re- 
turned to Dar-es-Salaam, and he was 
able to fly to Zanzibar before visit- 
ing Tabora, Mwanza, Kampala (the 
capital of Uganda), Masaka, Jinja, 
Soroti, Mbale (where a new Lodge 
was formed) ,Kisumu,Kakamega and 
Eldoret. He returned to Nairobi on 
27th August, where he conducted 
daily discussions and a study class, 
until his departure for Mombasa 
on lst September en route to 
India. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the special 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice on 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. _The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others, 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 
Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on 30 December 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 

Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete freedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, ITS NATURE AND ACTION 
By N. SRI RAM 


This 18-page booklet, the text of The Blavatsky: Lecture delivered by 
Mr. Sri Ram this year at the Convention of the Theosophical Society in England, 
is the latest contribution from the International President of the Theosophical 
Society to Theosophical literature. 


Reviewing the book, Mr. V. Wallace Slater wrote in ,The Theosophical 
Journal: “The Lecture leaves the student with a deep understanding of the 
meaning of consciousness as a personal realization. It is both an intellectual 
exercise and an inspiration.” 


Price: Wrapper, Rs. 1.75 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue THEosopHicaL Sociery was formed at New York, November 17, 
1875, and incorporated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Its three declared 
Objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 


Seconp.—To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philo- 
sophy and Science. 


TuirpD.—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 


H.P.B., TIBET AND TULKU 
By Grorrrey A. BARBORKA 


Reviewing H.P.B., TIBET AND TULKU in THE CANADIAN 
THEOSOPHIST, T.G.D. writes: 


“This is a scholarly work of the first order. In terms of bulk its 
more than 400 pages are deceiving because condensed within 
them is an erormous body of facts gathered from many sources. 

Within these pages the reader may refer to just about 
everything that is known of Madame Blavatsky’s sojourns in the 
mysterious regions of Tibet.” 
Chapter headings in the book include: 
The Dalai and Tashi Lamas and Tulku; H. P. Blavatsky in Tibet; 
H. P. Blavatsky and Her Writings; Writing by Means of Instruction; 
Writing by Dictation; Writing by Directive Clairvoyance; Writing by 
Psychometry; Writing by Precipitation; Writing by Means of a Process 
Analogous to Tulku; On Tulku and Avesa; H.P.B. and Tulku; and An 
Exposition of Tulku. 

One definition given of Tulku is “ the ability to project the ‘ indivi- 
duality-consciousness ’ as well as to withdraw it at will’. The book makes 
a comprehensive study of Tulku. 
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Tuer THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion in the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the Society’s Objects, by their wish to remove 
religious antagonisms and to draw together men of goodwill what- 
soever their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to share the results of their studies with others. Their 
bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but a 
common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth 
should be sought by study, by reflection, by purity of life, by 
devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prize to be 
striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They 
consider that belief should be the result of individual study or intui- 
tion, and not its antecedent, and should rest on knowledge, not 
on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow but as a duty they perform, and they 
seek to remove ignorance, not to punishit. They see every religion 
as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its 
condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their 
watchword, as Truth is their aim, 

Turosopuy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession 
of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life intelligible, 
and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its 
evolution. It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident 
in an endless life, opening the gateway to a fuller and more radiant 
existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the mind and body 
as his servants. It illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of 
religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and thus justifying 
them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the 
eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, 
and Theosophists endeavor to live them. Everyone willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become 
a true Theosophist. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society is responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in ‘‘ The Supplement’?. 


HAVE received very many messages of good wishes and 

greeting on my re-election as President. The procedure 
followed and the results of the voting in 
different countries are given by the Record- 
ing Secretary in her report published elsewhere in this issue. 
To all who have expressed their goodwill and confidence in me, 
I wish to convey my sincere thanks and very best wishes. 

*“ Confidence in me” can only mean confidence in a 
certain outlook, the policy and understanding of matters Theo- 
sophical to which I have sought to give expression. With 
regard to “loyalty,” a word which occurs in very many of 
these messages, the fact is that loyalty is always mutual, and 
it must never become a stand or attitude which has in it 
any tinge of exclusiveness towards others. It has value only 
as it arises from one’s true relation to another, giving 
it a quality of dependability and mutual support for any 
good purpose. When the relationship is right, it will not 
only not exclude but will harmonize with all other relation- 
ships. Every relation in which there is an element of truth, from 
which alone it derives its value, calls for the honoring of that 
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truth. I need hardly say that I will endeavor to deserve the 
confidence which the voting expresses. 

At the same time, I respect the right of every member, 
as itisalso his duty, to vote according to his own individual 
judgment. It must always be presumed that whether one votes 
“for”? or ‘‘ against,” he is actuated by the same concern for 
the welfare of the Society. Any truth or fact that is per- 
ceived unites all who perceive it. The fact upon which we 
are all agreed, in spite of whatever differences in judgments 
or points of view might exist, is the fact of Brotherhood, and 
that truth which the word ‘‘ Theosophy” connotes. The 
connotation may not be exactly the same for all, but the word 
evokes a certain response, carries with it a certain feeling, and 
has certain associations for each one, all of which have a 
part in determining the attitude of the member towards 
the Society. In many a family the members differ with 
regard to various matters on which an opinion can be formed 
one way or the other. Still, if it is the right kind of family, 
they have affection for one another, because this affection and 
friendliness arise from a deeper source than points of view, 
which are apt to change, than judgments, which may be true 
or false and also have their time and pass. 

I feel it is very important that there should be in the 
Society complete freedom for each member to understand all 
matters for himself, to judge for himself, and along with this 
freedom there should be respect on the part of everyone for 
the freedom of others. Unfortunately, often when one claims. 
to stand for freedom, what he really wants is freedom for 
himself but not for other people. That should never be 
the case in the Theosophical Society. We should respect 
the freedom of every member to determine his own course, 
even if it turns out to be erroneous. Ido not know of 
any person who had more of such an understanding and 
tolerant outlook than Dr. Annie Besant. 
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A number of telegrams and letters have used the words, 
“your success in the election”. Success implies an under- 
taking in which one might succeed or fail. But I had not 
embarked on the enterprise of getting votes for the office of 
President. It seems to me that this idea—which appears to 
exist in the minds of quite a number of Theosophists— 
indicates a complete lack of understanding on their part of 
the kind of outlook and thinking which should obtain in 
the Theosophical Society. Unfortunately some members tend 
to be afflicted with the political spirit of the times, which 
in India is accentuated by the highly political atmosphere 
which exists there at present. Every candidate tries to put 
himself forward and somehow reach the position he wants 
to secure for himself. He seeks every avenue to influence the 
voting and every means to get as many votes as possible. 
But if such a spirit obtains in the Theosophical Society, the 
Society would cease to have any value, and one might as well 
write it off as a failure. 

My standing for this election was the only way of making 
myself available in a certain capacity, which I understood to 
be the general wish in all the Sections. The nominations 
and the votes seem to bear out that fact. This is quite a 
different matter from seeking to be elected. I have never 
asked anyone, either directly or indirectly, to vote for me; so 
the question of “‘ success” in the election does not arise at all. 

One of the Mahatmas said in the early days of the Society, 
“Come out of your world into ours.” This does not mean 
going to some place in the Himalayas or Tibet; it means 
having a different outlook altogether upon all things in 
life, living a different kind of life, with a different spirit in 
one’s thinking and action in all matters. Without this 
spirit, the Society might have a million members, have a 
headquarters building like the Taj Mahal, it could put on a big 
show to impress all the people who come. They would look 
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at it all and wonder. But to what purpose? It would not 
advance the purposes for which the Society was launched into 
existence. We would be amusing ourselves with a phantom, 
an illusory edifice in a desert. 

When a new person comes into office, there is usually 
excitement at the prospect of changes that might take place. 
But the excitement is temporary, a flash in the pan, so to say. 
The novelty wears off. Everything new becomes old. The 
individual member remains where he was. Whether his 
life will go on in the same old way, or he discovers a new and 
more beautiful way depends entirely on himself, and not on 
any authority. It is important to realize this, because our 
tendency is always to look to somebody else or something 
outside ourselves to give us the excitement, the zest and 
interest which is lacking in our lives. 

All that we do and say in the Society must point to a 
new way which can be described as a way of freedom in one’s 
heart and mind, and all that such freedom brings. Unless 
it does so, I feel that the Society will not be accomplishing 
its purpose especially at the present time; all true perception, 
all virtue and beauty arise from that freedom which is to be 
found only within oneself. 


Lastly, I would like to say that the strength of the Society, 
its value, usefulness and progress depend upon every single 
member, and not just on the office-bearers, whoever they may 
be. Office makes no difference to one’s inner energy, to 
one’s capacity or incapacity to be a channel of the wisdom, a 
centre of enlightenment and peace. The Society, both collec- 
tively and through its individual members, is meant to be such 
a channel. The President and others who happen to sit on the 
dais may come and go, but the work of bringing this en- 
lightenment and peace to humanity must go on so long as. 
human beings are what they are, wallowing in the darkness 
of a fundamental ignorance. The work has to be accomplished 
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with those who are willing to lend themselves to it and are not 
totally preoccupied with their own personal aims and problems. 
* * * % 

It is reported that the Dalai Lama may lead a delega- 
tion to the United Nations personally to plead the cause 
of his country and people, and he has ap- 
proached some member-States for support 
in this connection. It is devoutly to be hoped that India, 
as the country having most reason to be concerned about 
the fate of Tibet and Tibetans, along with other leading 
States such as the United States and Britain, will give their 
whole-hearted support to the Tibetan cause this time. 

The harsh facts of the Chinese rule over Tibet during 
the past 16 years, as well as the historical position of the 
country until 1950 as a practically independent State acknow- 
ledging only a vague, shadowy suzerainty towards China, 
should induce the leading Nations of the world to rectify the 
grievous wrong they have done to a helpless country by 
allowing it, without a word of protest, to be trampled upon 
by her aggressive neighbor to the north and east. The Indian 
Government woke up from its romantic ideas about the peace- 
loving character of the present government of China only in 
1962 when parts of India were invaded by the latter. To 
talk of high moral principles when there is no inconvenience 
or sacrifice involved, but to find excuses for keeping them 
on the shelf when the occasion calls for their application 
is, unfortunately, the way of diplomats and politicians in 
general, and especially in international affairs. 

The issue to be decided is not merely respect for the 
basic human rights of Tibetans, which according to all ac- 
counts, including those of international jurists, have been 
brutally denied and violated, but also the future of Tibet 
as a Nation with a unique culture and traditions, not without 
value to the rest of the world. 


The Tibetan Cause 
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The Tibetans do not regard themselves as Chinese by 
race; their language, history, culture and religion are distinct 
and different from those of the Chinese. For centuries they 
have occupied the high plateau which is their homeland, 
unmixed with people from other races. By every canon of 
justice and commonsense they are entitled to be accorded the 
separate and independent status they seek. 

It has been said in justification of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, just at the 
time when the country was being taken over, that it was 
based on assurances that Tibet would be allowed to retain her 
autonomous status. But the glaring fact that the Dalai Lama 
and thousands of his countrymen have since been forced to flee 
from their country and still remain in India awaiting the day 
of deliverance has proved the fictitious character of the promise. 

The Congress Party and Government of India claim to 
be inspired by Mr. Gandhi’s moral principles, but if Mr. 
Gandhi were alive today there can be no doubt of the stand 
he would take in this matter. If, at least now, after all 
that has happened, the Government of India sponsors and 
supports the Tibetan claim for freedom, several other States 
are likely to follow suit. Events may then take a turn that will 
end happily for the Tibetan people fulfilling their ineradicable 
hopes, and at the same time giving India that strength which 
ever springs from a bold initiative in a moral course straight- 
forwardly pursued. 

x * * * 

The year 1966, which has recently been left behind, was 
noteworthy, among other things, as being the 300th anniver- 
sary of Newton’s annus mirabilis, as the year 
of his most striking discoveries has been called 
—the law of gravitation, the analysis of white light into its 
color-components, and the differential calculus. And he was 
not quite 24 years of age at that time. The alleged incident 
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of his idly watching the fall of an apple and almost at the 
same time forming the notion of a universal force which 
caused that phenomenon is often quoted as a remarkable 
proof of his genius. But it is also remarkable as exemplifying 
the possibility that resides in man of perceiving a new or 
larger significance behind even commonplace phenomena and 
objects, when the mind is open to it and not clogged with 
Its own ideas. 

Among scientific men, the most original thinkers who have 
led in paths that are new are those who have been the most 
unorthodox and revolutionary. It is also a remarkable 
fact that their thinking, although endeavoring to comprehend 
facts, has the mark of inspiration from some inner source 
and does not deal with those facts as a technician or mere 
logician might deal with them. LEinstein’s was obviously an 
example of a totally unorthodox mind. Logical thinking has 
its importance and value, not only in the field of Science and 
philosophy, but also at every step in our everyday lives. But 
it only takes one further along a track already projected, 
whereas the appearance of a new perspective or dimen- 
sion in one’s understanding requires a sensitive and negative 
condition rather than a mind that is conditioned by its pre- 
vious ideas but tries to develop and exploit them. 

Newton was once asked how he came to his great dis- 
coveries. He said: “I keep the subject constantly before 
me and wait till the first dawnings open little by little into 
full light’’. Newton’s discoveries were not the result of 
planned research of the kind common these days, but devel- 
oped out of a perception that came to him like a flash 
amidst interests that had nothing to do with utility. 

Although Newton had a rare quality of humility and 
attributed his discoveries to patience and diligence, rather 
than any exceptional merit in himself, what set his thought 
moving in the direction of his discoveries was, as regards 
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gravitation, the impact upon his mind at a receptive moment 
and the idea conveyed to it almost simultaneously. Newton 
did not pretend to say what was the nature of the force, 
named gravitation, but only how it operated. 

A’ writer in a recent issue of New Scientist (England) 
points out that we have not outgrown Newton’s laws by any 
means, but they are being used today in the carrying out 
of space programs; also that Einstein has not attempted to 
answer the question of what gravitation is, which Newton 
left unanswered, but adopted a new way of looking at the 
whole field of physical phenomena which seemingly put an 
end to the question. The writer above referred to, Mr. M. T. 
Gridgemen, remarks however that the General Theory of 
Relativity, propounded by Einstein in 1915, has now lost to 
some extent its comparative simplicity because of subsequent 
findings, and the idea of a force or interaction is again 
being considered in scientific circles. 

It has been pointed out that, according to Einstein’s 
thought, gravitation is a simulated force, that is, simulated 
by the nature of his geometry of space-time. To a layman, in 
his ignorance, it is the geometry of Einstein which looks very 
much like a simulation, rather than the force that feels real 
and tangible to him. According to the occult view, as pro- 
pounded by H. P. Blavatsky, what is attributed to gravitation 
is really the effect of magnetic attractions and repulsions, 
which are also forces. Gravitation depends on mass, and the 
latest development in the scientific field, namely so-called 
anti-matter, is, it seems, introducing new “ conundrums ”’. 

a * * * 

The dictum that ‘‘ God geometrizes” was an acknowledg- 
ment that there is geometry in all things in Nature. In his 
presidential address to the British Association, delivered over a 
year ago, Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, referred to this fact as 
obtaining even in the field of elementary particles. He said: 
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“The particles differ in mass and charge; they differ 
in life-time and in the intensity with which they appear 
to act upon one another. Powerful forces exist which 
are neither electrical nor gravitational. The bizarre 
appearances of these entities prove to be governed 
by rules according to which various measurable quanti- 
ties must maintain fixed relations, the so-called con- 
servation laws .. . It now appears that the known 
particles (or particular states) yield diagrams with 
striking elements of geometrical symmetry. What it 
all means is far from clear, but if we are here glimpsing 
a fundamental law of Nature, it is certainly one which 
would have appealed to Pythagoras; for geometry and 
number are indeed coming into their own.” 


* * %* * 


It may be noticed in passing that Sir Cyril also referred 
to the advances in biological knowledge and touched on the 
relation between brain and consciousness. He said—and this 
is deeply significant, as coming from one of his eminence 
—‘‘ What remains utterly incomprehensible is how and why 
the brain becomes the vehicle of consciousness,” a statement 
that discards the assumption that used to be so freely made 
that consciousness is merely a subjective effect of movements 
in the substance of the brain. There is a good deal of work 
taking place at present which attempts to synthesize life. 
Even if the attempt succeeded, Sir Cyril said, “ the inscrutable 
mystery of the relation between this piece of chemistry and 
physics and the conscious mind remains precisely the 


same’’. 
N. Sri Ram 


ADYAR DAY, 10967 


By JAMES S. PERKINS 


[)OUBILESS there are many individuals who are glad to 

have been born on earth in a time when Theosophy 
is being promulgated generally in the world, and to know, 
even from afar, that such a place as Adyar exists. In India it 
‘is traditional, and in the old days it was universal, I believe 
that one pay homage daily to one’s God or gods, offering 
sacrifices, little or large, at some sacred altar, thereby 
receiving the strength to perform duty more ably, to live more 
meaningfully and with nobler ends in view. 

It is in this sense that such a place as Adyar might be 
thought of as a world altar; for in this clean place has been 
firmly enshrined an objective, a bright hope for mankind’s 
future. We can appreciate the quality of effort required to 
implant ‘Theosophy on a global scale, the sacrifices and labors 
of the Founders of the Theosophical Society, and the 
endeavors of those thousands of individuals who supported 
them. Apparently, it was the quality of action and the 
capability of effort toward such ends that opened communi- 
cation with the Adepts, as recorded. Because of this extra- 
ordinary link, Adyar has been from its beginning a fountain- 
head of influences and impulses affirming the reality of 
Universal Brotherhood. The urgency of its realization is 
made clear with the international efforts to end war. Only 
too well we see that the entrenched national sovereignties, so 
terribly fortified with newer weapons, will be eased only 
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through internationalism with a heart, so to say, or a spirit 
of Brotherhood. 

In the early 1920’s Dr. Annie Besant compared the 
world’s critical situation then with the era just preceding the 
fall of Rome. The crucial question four decades ago—the 
question which was not being answered then, and is hardly 
being answered today—is: “‘ Can humanity unite voluntarily 
to establish a global order that will end aggressive warfare; 
or will civilization go down in chaotic destruction once 
more?’ ‘There seems to be a veritable conspiracy operating 
at every level, to place on the throne of the Most High 
shadow-images for true Substance. As evidence, one can 
see that despite the continuous handling of sacred texts by 
the spokesmen for humanity, the crossing and re-crossing of 
holy ground, their words are profane and their steps lead 
repeatedly into lesser dimensions of human realization. Con-. 
sequently there is confusion, the simple ideals have become 
tarnished. Perhaps there is fresh vision awakening. For 
a deeper survey of the scene reveals that all is not bleak. 
Everywhere in the world there is a note sounding more 
strongly today than ten years ago, and it was heard more 
clearly then than forty years before that. The note can be 
simply phrased as Get Together. 

It is the bringing together of wider differences in 
co-operative activity that constitutes the unique significance 
of Adyar, as well as other Theosophical centres. Adyar Day 
is an appropriate time for re-thinking the objectives, and for 
self-review and self-appraisal. For a brief time, relatively, we 
are associated together to attempt rendering the vision a living 
reality. But with all our good intentions see how we fail in 
so many respects. One sometimes wonders if another name 
for the Theosophical Society might not be “the magnificent 
failure”. Still there is not failure altogether because, to use 
an occult watchword, Theosophists try; they keep on trying.. 
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‘That little three-letter word can open new eras and make 
possible the impossible; it will one day materialize on earth 
the reality of Universal Brotherhood. 

Were Adyar reaching an ideal stage, there could be no 
place for differences such as those of superior and inferior 
feelings. Of course, differences of office, differences of duty, 
therefore differences of responsibility are actual, but there 
. should not be such a degree of differences that we fail to 
respect one another as human beings, or fail to appreciate 
each other’s contributions to the life of Adyar. Everywhere 
people criticize other persons endlessly. But here criticism 
need not be sharp or cruel; it can be loving criticism. If 
one sees what seem to be basei faults in another, it is a good 
time to be careful, for one may be walking straight out on 
to the quicksands of illusion. Judging another’s state of grace 
is not really for mortals. If, as sometimes happens, one 
must assume the immortal role, and tread on quicksands, it 
will have to be without feet touching the earth, so to speak. 
Theosophists are portrayers of a living Truth that can no 
longer be denied. So, while the opportunity exists let all be 
faithful portrayers, not caricaturists, of this vision held for 
mankind. 


A true Theosophist must put in practice the loftiest moral ideal, 
must strive to realize his unity with the whole of humanity and work 
ceaselessly for others. 

H. P. Bravatsxy, The Key to Theosophy 


THE RECORD BOOK IS WELL KEPT 
By GEORGE E. LINTON 


T seems probable that a sizeable portion of the human race 
has a belief of some kind in the existence of a universal 
record in Nature. Ideas vary greatly as to how it is kept, by 
whom and for what purpose. Some consider that it is an 
account kept by Recording Angels, primarily in order to 
determine the after death rewards and merits or punishments 
due to human beings. This is principally a Christian concept. 
Some make reference to “ Akashic” Records, maintained by 
a certain variety of entities termed Lipikas, who are suspected 
of being the agents of Karma. Scriptures of many religions 
contain reference to such comprehensive records. Likewise, 
many poets have written on the subject. 

Perhaps the Persian mystic poet, Omar Khayyam has 
expressed the thought as pointedly and as forcefully as any of 
them when he says— __ 

‘“The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on; 

Nor all thy piety, nor all thy wit shall lure it back to 
cancel half a line; nor all thy tears wash out a single 
word of it.” 

Back in the early days of the Theosophical Society, the 
Master M. in one of his letters to Mr. A. P. Sinnett comments 
as follows: 

‘“‘ Europe will not be overlooked: never fear, but perhaps 
you even may not anticipate how the light will be shed 
there....SoIsay ‘WAIT’... . Bide your time, the 
record book is well kept.” + 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, Letter No. 47, pp. 267, 268. 
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How well this “ Record Book” is kept is a subject that is 
fascinating to explore, and the method of its keeping is some- 
thing that seems worthy of serious study. So let us delve into 
this subject a bit and note some examples of “‘ record keeping ”” 
and also consider some partial explanations about how it is done. 

C. W. Leadbeater remarks in one of his books that an 
understanding of the method by which the Akashic Records 
are made and how they can be read is really beyond our 
present stage of evolution, hence such things can be explained 
only by analogy or in a superficial manner. But let us not be 
stopped completely in our search by this statement. 

Let us start with the following statement: ‘“ Images of 
events are embedded in the all-permeating, universal, and 
ever retaining medium, called Akasha. This all-pervasive 
principle is also known as Anima Mundi, or the Soul of the 
World, which in its lower reaches is termed the Astral 
Light.”"1 The term Astral Light seems to be very loosely 
used, and especially was this true in the early literature of the 
Theosophical Society, but from the above statement, it would 
seem to be but the lower end of a spectrum of cosmic essence 
or universal principle which exists at all levels of manifestation. 
The statement would also seem to indicate that the image- 
forming and recording capabilities exist in this medium at all 
levels, or on all bands of the spectrum. - H. P. Blavatsky states 
that—“ The Ak&sha is the cradle and grave of objective 
Nature; and it holds imperishably the records of everything 
that ever existed, every phenomenon that has occurred in the 
outer world”. In her Theosophical Glossary, she defines 
Akasha simply as—“ The subtle, supersensuous spiritual essence 
which pervades all space. . .”8 


1H. P. Blavatsky, Tibet and Tulku, G. A. Barborka, D135; 
* H. P. Blavatsky, Collected Writings, IV, p. 317. 
®* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 1, p. 165, Adyar Ed. 
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In regard to the Lipika, which means literally the 
“Scribes,” she states that these Divine Beings are connected 
with Karma, for they are the recorders who—‘‘impress on the 
(to us) invisible tablets of the Astral Light’ ‘the great picture 
gallery of eternity’°—a faithful record of every act, and 
even thought, of man; of all that was, is, or ever will be, 
in the phenomenal Universe.... This divine and unseen 
canvas is the Boox or Lire .... The Eternal Record 
is no fantastic dream.” She then goes on to tell us that the 
forty ‘‘ Assessors”? of the ancient Egyptians and the Chitra- 
gupta of the Hindus and similar entities in other religions 
are all of this same class of deities as the Lipika, and their 
registers are the eternal records of Nature. She adds further 
that the Lipika are not deities connected with death, but with 
Life Eternal, and are connected with the destiny of every 
man and that the birth of every child is already traced in the 
Astral Light—not fatalistically—but only because the Future, 
like the Past, is ever alive in the present, which thus provides 
a rationale for the science of horoscopy. 

All this is quite dramatic and perhaps startling, but it 
does not give us much real information. The concept of the 
past and future both existing in the Eternal Now causes some 
difficulty in the thinking of many people. C.W. Leadbeater 
explains it somewhat as follows, that at a certain high level 
of consciousness, the manifested universe is in reality a thought 
form of the Logos, and considered at that level, the universe 
is existent in its entirety, past, present and future being 
irrelevant. The sequential appearance of things occurs only 
at the lower levels of consciousness. In a sense, this may be 
quite correct, but somehow it does not help us much at the 
lower levels of consciousness at which most of us have to 
operate. 

In one of his letters to A. P. Sinnett, the Master K. H. 
remarks that.‘“‘ we know of no phenomenon in Nature entirely 
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unconnected with either magnetism or electricity.” 1 Here 
perhaps is a clue as to how we leave our impress upon the 
material of the objective universe at various levels of our 
sentient existence. Could it be that we alter the magnetic 
field of the atoms which we use and pass through our bodies 
and auras continuously, that we set up in them capabilities 
of vibratory response which will or can react to sympathetic 
vibratory situations ? 

This would seem to be a definite possibility. CG. W. Lead- 
beater remarks that there exists a magnetic link or affinity 
between any particle of matter and the record which contains 
its history. This statement was in connection with psycho- 
metry, which has to do with vivifying this link between object 
and record. It may be somewhat difficult to comprehend in 
our brain minds how it is possible for units of matter as small as 
atoms, and especially atoms of the superphysical planes, to 
receive impressions from without and retain the modifications 
made upon them for the remainder of their objective existen- 
ces. But the world of the minute is just as incomprehensible 
as that of the vastness of the cosmos, and so it would seem that 
we have no good reason to reject such an idea just because 
it is beyond the range of direct perception or understanding 
of our physical faculties. The atoms, of whatever plane, we 
are given to understand are evolving units in our manifested 
Universe, and as such must be ever changing in their evolu- 
tionary progress, even as we, as aggregates of these units are 
also evolving. 

In some of the early writings of members of the Theo- 
sophical Society and in letters from the Mahatmas we catch 
glimpses of the intimate relationship existing between the 
Adepts and their Chelas, as well as with others in whom 
they had a special interest. With those who have brought 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, Letter No. 23B, p. 156. 
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themselves within the notice of the Adepts and have been 
found worthy of being helped and trained, a special and mys- 
terious link seems to be set up, a psychic rapport of some kind 
that enables the Adepts to be or to become instantly aware of 
everything that the chela does or says or thinks. This seems 
to be a special kind of ‘“ Record Keeping,’’ and the minute- 
ness and completeness of the accounting is indicated by remarks 
dropped here and there in the letters from the Mahatmas to 
Messrs. Sinnett and Hume, and in the testimony of various 
occultists. 

In order to illustrate this point it is necessary to make 
several rather lengthy quotations from the ‘“‘ Letters”. The 
first one is from a letter to Mr. Sinnett in which the Master 
appears to be trying to offer some encouragement to him. 
He writes— 


“Your strivings, perplexities, and forebodings are equally 
noticed, good and faithful friend. In the imperishable 
Recorp of the Masters you have written them all. There are 
registered your every deed and thought; for, though not 
a chela, nor even a “‘ protégé ’’—as you understand the 
term—still, you have stepped within the circle of our 
work, you have crossed the mystic line which separates 
your world from ours, and now, whether you persevere 
or not—. . . you are virtually ours. Your hidden Self 
has mirrored itself in our Akasha. . . . Yea, verily good 
friend your Karma is ours, for you imprint it daily and 
hourly upon the pages of that book where the minutest 
particulars of the individuals stepping inside our circle 
—are preserved. . . . In thought and deed, by day, in 
soul struggles by nights, you have been writing the story 
of your desires and your spiritual development. This, 
every one does who approaches us with any earnest- 
ness of desire to become our co-worker; he himself 
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‘precipitates’ the written entries by the identical 
process used by us when we write inside your closed 
letters and uncut pages of books and pamphlets in 
transit.” 4 


Now here in this last sentence we may have a-clue as to 
how the record is made, if we could understand it. So one 
looks next for information as to how the Adepts write inside 
closed letters, but there does not seem to be very much 
available. In one of her articles, H.P.B. has this to say which 
may be pertinent— 


“ Matter may be defined as condensed AxAsua, and in 
atomizing, differentiates, as water particles from steam. 
Restore the differentiated matter to its undifferen- 
tiated state, and there is no difficulty in understanding 
how it can pass through the interstices of matter in a 
differentiated state, as we conceive of electricity passing 
through a conductor. The profound art is to be able 
to interrupt at will and again restore the atomic rela- 
tions in a given substance, to pull the atoms so far 
apart as to make them invisible and yet hold them in 
polaric suspense or within the attractive radius, so as 
to make them rush back into their former cohesive 
affinities and recompose the substance.” 2 


From this statement, one gathers that the Adept in 
placing his message within a sealed envelope first forms the 
message, either psychically or in written form, and then by a 
conscious effort of the will, reduces it to a state of undif- 
ferentiation or relative tenuousness so that the atoms com- 
posing the message can be passed through space to the point 
within the envelope and there allows them to recompose 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, pp. 262, 263. 
* THe THEOSOPHIST, Vol. 5 (1885), p. 22. 
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themselves into their original arrangement. But what does 
this tell us about how Mr. Sinnett imprinted his record in the 
Master’s ‘Record Book”? We read statements to the effect 
that the Adepts have in their vicinity or within the range of 
their consciousnesses, a magnetic replica or reflection of the 
aura of the chela and that this is so attuned to the chela 
that it reflects and retains everything that he does, and the 
citation would indicate that this is accomplished by an actual 
transportation through space of atomic matter. As will be 
noted from subsequent citations, it seems that although the 
Adept can be continuously aware of what the chela is doing, 
he does not pay particular attention to it unless something 
of interest occurs. 

In another letter to Mr. Sinnett, the Master has this to 
say—‘‘ Unfortunately for both of us, once—or rather twice— 
upon a time you made use of an expression which was 
recorded, and but three days ago, when pleading for some 
privileges for you, it was brought out before me very unex- 
pectedly, I must say. Upon seeing it recorded and hearing 
it repeated, I had but to turn, as gently as I could, the other 
cheek to still more unexpected buffets, etc. . . . for you have 
pronounced these words at Simla: “I am a member of the 
Theosophical Society but in no way a Theosophist.” 1 

In another instance, after Mr. Sinnett had moved to 
London and Mrs. Holloway, a prominent American psychic 
had come there for a visit, Sinnett demanded, contrary to 
the lady’s wishes and the Master K.H.’s advice, that she be 
a guest in his home, indicating apparently that if she was 
not allowed to do so, he would drop out of the London Lodge. 
In a sequel to this he was told by his Master that “I am 
sorry that you did not recall these facts before speaking, 
as it makes my position still more embarrassing before 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, Letter No. 49, p. 279. 
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my Chief, who, of course has had the ‘ultimatum’ put on 
records 

In both of these instances it appears that the Master had 
taken no particular note of Sinnett’s actions, but that his 
superior, the Maha Chohan had done so. The following 
incident illustrates vividly the minuteness and detail of events 
in the record of a person’s life, the realization of which should 
give one pause to stop and reflect regarding his own thoughts 
and actions. It is from a letter to A. P. Sinnett from the 
Master K. H. and concerns a person referred to only as Fern. 
A little background is necessary in order to get the significance 
of the incident, which took place about the year 1881. 

Mr. Fern was a young man in the employ of A. O. 
Hume, a prominent Englishman in the British Civil Govern- 
ment and who spent part of the year in his large house in 
Simla. He was a close friend of Sinnett’s and the two were 
in correspondence with the Adepts at that time. Fern seems 
to have been a private secretary to Hume and living in his 
house at the time. It appears that he had considerable psy- 
chic capability and the Masters had decided to try to train 
him to act as a transmitter of their letters, so as to relieve 
H. P. B. of that task since she would soon be leaving Simla, 
and so he had been taken as a probationary chela by the 
Master M. All this was unknown to Hume but he was sus- 
picious that something was going on of which he had not been 
informed. ‘This is what the Master K. H. tells Sinnett: 

‘“‘ However, this is what happened. Fern had received a 
letter of mine through a chela, with the injunction of causing 
it to reach its destination zmmediately. They were going to take 
breakfast, and there was no time to lose. Fern had thrown 
_the letter on a table and ought to have left it there, since there 
would have been no occasion for him then, to lze. But he 


1 Ibid., Letter No. 66, p. 363. 
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was vexed with H., and he devised another dodge. He placed 
the letter in the folds of Mr. H.’s napkin, who at breakfast 
took it up and accidentally shook out the letter on to the 
floor; it appears, to the terrible fright of ‘Moggy’ and the 
contented surprise of Hume. But his old suspicion returning 
to him, . . . Hume looks at Fern full and asks him—whether it 
was fe who had placed it there. Now I have the entire 
picture before me of F.’s brain at that moment. There’s 
the rapid flash in it—‘this saves me... for I can swear I 
never put it there’ (meaning the spot on the floor—where it 
had fallen)—No—he boldly answers.—‘I have never put it 
THERE ’—he adds mentally. Then a vision of M. and a feeling 
of intense satisfaction and relief for not having been guilty 
of a direct lie. Confused pictures of some Jesuits he had 
known, of his little child—a disconnected thought of his 
room and beams in Mr. H.’s garden, etc.—not a thought of 
self-deception!” 1 

It seems a bit frightening to realize that every minute 
flash of thought that passes through our minds is a matter of 
record and an open book to anyone capable of reading it. 

Turning next to another aspect of the subject we find 
some interesting hints in respect to the rationale of reincarna- 
tion and the operation of the Skandhas. It is indicated that 
the reincarnating Ego, in the process of building and main- 
taining the vehicles for the new incarnation, picks up and re- 
uses many of the identical atoms used in previous incarnations, 
both physical, astral and mental. A few citations on this 
point will be interesting. 

Writing to Messrs. Sinnett and Hume the Master K.H. 
states— | 


‘Or to make it still clearer, the new being is rewarded 
and punished for the meritorious acts and misdeeds of 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, Letter No. 53, pp. 294, 295. 
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the old one; Karma representing an Entry Book, in 
which all the acts of man, good, bad or indifferent, are 
carefully recorded to his debit and credit—by himself, 
so to say, or rather by these very actions of his. There, 
where Christian poetical fiction created and sees a ‘ Re- 
cording’ Guardian Angel, stern and realistic Buddhist 
logic, perceiving the necessity that every cause should 
have its effect—shows its real presence. The opponents 
of Buddhism have laid great stress upon the alleged 
injustice that the doer should escape and an innocent 
victim be made to suffer,—since the doer and the suf- 
ferer are different beings. The fact is, that in one 
sense they may be so considered, yet in another they 
are identical. The ‘old being’ is the sole parent—father 
and mother at once—of the ‘new being’. It is the 
former who is the creator and fashioner of the latter, 
in reality; and far more so in plain truth than any father 
in flesh. And once that you have well mastered the 
meaning of the Skandhas you will see what I mean.” ! 


And on the same point, H.P.B. has this to say—“ And, to 
our correspondent’s further query, ‘do the atoms of the 4th and 
Sth principles also re-form, after having gone through various 
transmigrations, to constitute over again the 4th and Lower 
5th of the next incarnation ’—we answer—‘ they do.’ The 
reason why we have tried to explain the doctrine of the ‘ life 
atoms’ at such length, is precisely in connection with this last 
question, and with the object of throwing out one more valu- 
able hint.” ? 

This question regarding the re-use of identical atoms 
may seem to be rather startling at first reading, but reflection 


1 The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, Letter No. 16, p. 108. 
2H. P. Blavatsky, Collected Writings, V, p. 117. 
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on the subject shows that it is not an impossibility. One 
might think that the quantity of matter that one uses is a 
rather limited amount, and that it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that the reincarnating entity could locate this matter 
after so long atime. But consider that a single physical cell 
contains many atoms and that we pass through our bodies 
millions of cells every second, we then see that the number of 
atoms on which we have left our stamp in a lifetime is indeed 
a staggering figure. Then when we consider that the matter 
of the higher planes is much finer and more tenuous than that 
of the physical plane, we see that the number is much larger 
still. All these atoms are of course scattered over the earth in 
the intervening years and are used many times by other 
entities and substances, but nevertheless we have set up in them 
certain vibratory or magnetic patterns which can be attrac- 
ted by the patterns which are inherent in the reincarnat- 
ing Ego. | 

The mechanism for this regrouping process is sometimes 
referred to as the Skandhas, so it will be in order to note a 
few comments on these by H.P.B. She writes: 


“‘ Skandhas are the germs of life on all the seven planes 
of Being, and make up the totality of the subjective 
and objective man. ... The Skandhas are closely 
united to the pictures in the Astral Light, which 
is the medium of impressions, and the Skandhas, 
or vibrations (italics added) connected with subjective 
or objective man, are the links which attract the 
Reincarnating Ego, the germs left behind when it went 
into Devachan which have to be picked up again and 
exhausted by a new personality. The exoteric Skandhas 
have to do with the physical atoms and vibrations, or 
objective man; the Esoteric with the internal and 
subjective man. .. The karmic effects of the past life 
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must follow, for the man in his next birth must pick 
up the Skandhas or vibratory impressions that he left 
in the Astral Light, since nothing comes from nothing 
in Occultism, and there must be a link between the 
lives. .. They [meaning the Skandhas left behind 
upon entering Devachan] remain crystallized in the 
Astral Light and are attracted by affinity and galvani- 
zed back into life again, when the originator returns 
to-earthilifes = 


From this it seems quite clear that the reincarnating Ego 
picks up atoms which have the necessary vibratory response 
to cause them to be attracted. 

Another field which should yield clues on the subject of 
“record keeping ”’ is that of psychometry, since this science ap- 
pears to be based upon the fact that there exists this imperish- 
able record in Nature. Psychometry signifies the ability to 
receive from any object, whether held in the hand or placed 
against the forehead, the impressions with which that object 
had previously been in contact; according to H.P.B. and 
G. A. Barborka, when the psychometrist examines his speci- 
men, he is brought into contact with the current of Astral Light 
connected with the specimen, and which retains the pictures 
of the events associated with its history. H.P.B. says further 
that the record of the imprint is proportional to the energy 
expended in the thought or act that made it, hence the most 
vivid records are those which are made under strong thought 
or violent emotion. 

To this she adds the following significant comment: 


“It is a crushing thought to whoever has committed 
secret crime, that the picture of his deed and the very 
echoes of his words may be seen and heard countless 


1 The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 5, p. 560, Adyar Ed. 
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years after he has gone the way of all flesh and left 
a reputation of ‘respectability’ to his children. To: 
members of our Society the idea should come home 
with peculiar weight, since they live, act, speak and 
even think under the observation of those MAsTERs 
from whom no secrets of Nature can be hidden if they 
choose to explore her arcana.” 


And, she continues: 


“ There have been several cases among us of self-refor- 
mation due mainly to the conviction of this fact, and 
if the resources of Psychometry were but suspected 
generally there would be many more. . .” 1 


Clairvoyance is another field in which the record of 
Nature plays a significant part. But although there is a 
considerable literature available on the subject, the real 
rationale of how the records of the past are read and brought 
through the brain consciousness of the reader is not very 
clearly explained. Apparently in order to read the past lives. 
of a human being, it is necessary for the clairvoyant to be 
able to function at the higher mental or causal level, and to 
one who is capable of functioning consciously at that level, 
the reading of the record seems to be a relatively easy matter. 
I have been told by people who knew him, that C. W. Lead- 
beater could do it with ease and at will. In his books he 
talks quite a lot about the subject, but in looking through 
some of these books again with the purpose of trying to: 
determine the actual mechanism of the process, I was struck 
by the lack of such information. Perhaps, as he says, the 
explanation is too far ahead of our stage of evolution. So 
one is left to speculate on the subject. If the record is made 


1H. P. Blavatsky, Collected Writings, IV, p. 319. 
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by an impress upon the atoms, so that they have a magnetic 
or vibratory response of a certain kind, is the reading 
accomplished by a re-grouping of these specific atoms so as to 
reproduce the original picture? The subject of harmonics at 
the physical level is partially understood and fascinating to 
study. What it would be like at the higher levels of mani- 
festation is something that we can only surmise, and can 
understand only by analogy. 

To summarize what has been presented above, it would 
seem that the Record Book of Nature is intimately connected 
with the Akasha at all levels of its manifestation; that the 
means by which the Record is imprinted is by a modification 
of the magnetic or vibratory response of the units constituting 
the Akasha, at whatever level; and that the reading of the 
record, either by ourselves, or by another is accomplished by 
establishing a rapport with those particular units of Akasha 
which had received and been modified by the original action. 

Whether or not such analysis is correct, it seems abund- 
antly clear that every one of us is continuously, even though 
unconsciously, making our entries in this Record Book of 
Nature; and that whenever we think, feel or act, whether we 
realize it or not, whether we like it or not, the record is 
nevertheless there, and “‘'The Record Book is Well Kept”. 


No deed, not even a sinful thought, will go unpunished; the 
latter more severely even than the former, as a thought is far more 
potential in creating evil results than even a deed. 


H. P. Bravartsxy, The Key to Theosophy 


AN ART APPROACH IN THE 
SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


By KATHRINE G. PERKINS 


HIS is not intended to be an erudite, authoritative 

discourse on the art approach in the search for Truth 

but is rather an exploration into an art approach; that is to 

Say, it is one individual’s approach to Truth through the 
art experience. 

In my opinion the art experience need not be limited to 
the professional artist, to the sculptor, the painter, the poet, 
the writer, the dancer or the musician. Anyone who by 
temperament and interest is oriented primarily to seeing and 
feeling the quality and form of life about him may have an 
art approach to life. I feel he who sees and feels his way to 
Truth, both inwardly and outwardly, and gives form to what 
he thus feels and sees, whether in his life or in one of the arts, 
has an art approach to life. The artist’s intellect may be 
keen; he may be mentally alert, observing in order to learn, 
but he uses his mind as a tool, just as he would use his paints 
or chisel, or musical instrument, and he does not confuse the 
tool with the discovery of Truth. When he is creating, 
intellect must stand in abeyance just as consciousness of techni- 
que and method must be forgotten at that time. It is then 
that Truth can happen for him. 


Lecture at the 91st Convention of the Theosophical Society, Varanasi, 
December 1966. 
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The search for Truth for the artist is a creative experience 
which cannot be fastened down by hard and fast rules. He 
must be free to see; that is, he must be in a state of freedom, 
which is freedom within as well as without. This is not 
licence. For him Truth may be discovered in everything he 
sees at any moment. But he needs to be sensitive, attentive 
and receptive in order to glimpse it; and he must not hamper 
himself by preconceived ideas of what Truth is, or precisely 
where he will find it. Nor can he be burdened with precon- 
ceived ideas about himself. In such freedom discovery can 
take place. ‘Discovery is the beginning of creativeness,” it 
has been said. This calls for him to approach all things 
“constantly afresh’. He may stay in the same place, see the 
same things daily, but they are never quite the same to him; 
the light on a familiar face is quite different from moment to 
moment, so, too, the light that shines through the face. 

Thus the artist moves with Life, alert to its changing 
panorama and to its depths. For him art is discovery and 
communication. In fact art is continuous perception through 
communicating. He sees something which stirs the creative 
fire within him and he is, as it were, driven from within 
to give it form; and, in the very act of giving it form, 
he gains new perception—sees something he has not been 
aware of before, and is led on to fresh discoveries. He 
knows, in an interior way, that Life is movement, that Truth, 
or Beauty, flows, is never static, and can never be completely 
captured in one thing whether it be in a painting, a poem, a 
composition of music—or in a life, even. They always open 
up new vistas. 

Of course, the artist is almost never satisfied with what 
he has done. And perhaps it is natural, under these circum- 
stances, that he may fluctuate between inspiration and de- 
pression, being very human. It is difficult for him to maintain 
a high level of inspiration at all times. He needs to change 
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pace, to relax. It is then that some artists of otherwise high 
calibre turn to excesses in various forms and bring the reputa- 
tion of artists as a whole into disrepute. The very intensity of 
an artist’s feelings and his awareness are challenges to him. 

One of the paradoxes he faces is that though he feels 
compelled to put into form what he sees and feels and hopes 
to communicate to others, he cannot be really concerned 
whether or not they respond to or understand his work. Art 
is an experience. If you do not experience (see or feel) what 
the artist is conveying, or do not respond to it in your own 
way, no explanation or description in words will convey the 
experience. People often ask artists to ‘explain’ their 
painting. More often than not they cannot or do not feel it 
needs explanation. The painting itself speaks. 

Art communicates through symbols; it has its own 
language that crosses barriers. Surely one of the primary 
needs today is for communication at all levels between peoples 
and nations. For the individual art is a symbol that links 
the unconscious and the conscious. The noted psycholo- 
gist, Carl Jung, stressed this point. I sometimes wonder if 
it is because some young people today, particularly in the 
West, have been brought up without symbols, without being 
told fairy stories or myths as children, that they seem to believe 
in nothing except in what is apparent in the physical uni- 
verse. To them a landscape or a piece of art work is just 
what it appears on the surface, nothing more. But to the 
artist they reveal much more. According to Erich Neumann, 
in his book of essays entitled Art and the Creative Unconscious, 
“¢ What we see becomes ‘symbolic’ in the sense that it speaks 
to us in a new way, that it reveals something unknown, and 
that in its actual presence, just as it is, it is at the same time 
something entirely different: the categories of ‘being’ and 
‘meaning’ coincide.”’ The author feels that: “ The symbolism 
of the creative process contains something regenerative for its 
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epoch; it is the seedbed of future development. But this is 
possible only because what emerges in the creative work is 
not only individual but also archetypal, a part of the unitary 
reality that is enduring and imperishable, since in it the real, 
the psychic, and the spiritual are still one.” 

As was pointed out earlier, the artist may be alive in 
anyone whatever his work may be. But when this is the case 
an individual will be imbued with the art spirit. Art will be 
a part of his everyday life. This used to be true of the Red 
Indians in New Mexico, U.S.A. I do not know if it is still 
true. These Indians created beautiful pottery and the entire 
pueblo participated in its creation. They enjoyed and took 
pride in their work. One could feel it in them and in the 
work itself. Their art was an essential part of the life of each 
one and shed a light, a spiritual influence, on the whole 
community. They exemplified, to my mind, the art spirit 
entering the very life of a people. 

The artist, then, needs to be free, but, paradoxically, he 
needs also to be disciplined; and he is not often regarded as a 
disciplined individual. However, the discipline required of 
him is not-a rigid, regimented one, but rather a discipline of 
inward and outward attention. J. Krishnamurti pointed out 
in one of his talks (Talks by F. Krishnamurtt in India, 1964) that 
the root meaning of the word ‘‘ discipline” is ‘‘ to learn,”’ 
and learning, he says “. . . demands astonishing discipline. 

Therefore a mind that is learning has not only to be 
aware of the environmental influences as much as possible, 
not to conform, not to resist, but to be aware of its own 
tendencies, of its own qualities, of its own experiences and 
not to fall into the trap of any of these (italics mine); and that 
demands attention.” This is what the artist is faced with. 
He has to learn to know himself, not through analysis of 
every thought and feeling as would a psychologist, but 
in his own way he has to come to a knowledge of his 
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everyday self with all its weaknesses and powers and to some 
extent know what he really is in his depths, if he is to be free 
in his medium of art. In other words, he cannot let his 
weaknesses, his anger, greed or lust, get in his way in moments 
of creation; nor can he judge or compare himself in those 
moments. He has to hold himself in a state of attention, to be 
still, for the doors of creation to swing open. It is in this 
condition that Truth-Beauty can happen. The artist is a 
most disciplined individual when he is creating. 

One of the outstanding artists in an advertising art studio 
in the U.S.A. used to cause a great deal of concern to his art 
director at times. When he was given a very important rush 
order for a painting to be done for a national firm, instead of 
immediately starting to work on the painting, he would take out 
his pipe and quietly start smoking, meanwhile gazing out of the 
window apparently just idling the time away. Of course the 
tensions grew in the director as the time for delivery of the 
painting drew near. Then, suddenly, he would take up his 
brushes and without a single unnecessary movement would 
produce a superb painting—and it would be finished at the 
required time. He knew himself the way he had to work to 
do his best. Each one of us, too, has an inner potential that 
can be expressed if we will and if we know ourselves. 

An art approach to Life, to Truth, is a balanced ap- 
proach; a balance of the practical and the spiritual; of form 
and life. The artist, whether in life or in one of the arts, uses 
forms to convey the spirit behind the form. Art that merely 
copies forms is dead, lifeless. As one artist remarked: ‘‘ Rather 
paint the flying spirit of the bird than its feathers.” Perhaps 
we have all had the experience of being unmoved by one 
piece of art work and deeply moved by another. When my 
husband and I were recently in London we arrived at the 
National Gallery very tired from walking, and after a short 


while were about to leave the Gallery when we came upon 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s cartoon of St. Anne. It was in a small 
dimly-lit room, with a stronger light focussed directly on the 
picture. Suddenly we were aware of it, in all its exquisite 
beauty. Tiredness disappeared as if a light had been lit within 
us, a light that gave us energy, or wings, as it were. All 
weariness was gone in a moment. D. T. Suzuki, the noted 
Japanese author, speaks in the Foreword to Xen in the Art of 
Flower Arrangement by Gustie Herrigel, of the two aspects of art 
as the metaphysical and the practical. 


‘““The practical, rational, vijnana (Indian philosophy) as- 
pect of painting is . . . its technique. 


‘Yet mastery of technique alone does not satisfy; we feel 
in the depth of our consciousness that there is some- 
thing more to be reached and to be discovered. Teach- 
ing and learning (technique) are not enough, they do 
not help us penetrate the mystery of art; so long as 
we have not experienced this mystery, no art is real 
art. The mystery belongs to the realm of metaphysics, 
is beyond rationality; it springs from prajnd, trans- 
cendental wisdom. 


“In a certain sense life is art. However long or short 
life may be, no matter under what conditions we have 
to live it, we all want to make the best of it—the best 
not only of the technique of living but also in under- 
standing its meaning. But that implies apprehending 
a glimmer of its mystery ... Art .. . grants insight 
into life’s beauty, for beauty transcends all rationality 
and utility thinking, it is the mystery itself.” 


The artist, then, will not be a follower of rules, primarily. 
His will be an approach to Truth through direct interior 
experience and outer expression while he is in what may 
be called a state of inspiration, or when, as Mr. Suzuki 
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expresses it, apprehending a glimmer of life’s mystery. Whether 
in ancient Greece or in the modern world the artist records 
in his work the state of being in which he exists as he works. 
This state of being is the important thing. It cannot be 
forced. It sometimes bursts upon or flashes into one’s con- 
sciousness; at another time it may creep upon one almost 
unawares. We can only remove the hindrances to its expres- 
sion. I feel it is in this state that the artist may discover 
basic principles in Life, such as unity, harmony, balance, 
design, rhythm and so forth. 

People do not usually think of the artist as being prac- 
tical; they are rather apt to think of him as being most 
impractical, because he is practical in a different way. For 
example, when he is creating he may forget to eat or sleep 
because he is intent upon giving expression to what he sees 
and feels every minute of the time, and it would be eminently 
impractical, in his opinion, to stop to eat or sleep while in 
this creative state. It seems more practical to him to get his 
vision ‘‘ into form ’”’ at the moment. According to J. Krishna- 


murti (Education and the Significance of Life): 


“To be creative is not merely to produce poems, or 
statues, or children; it is to be in that state in which 
truth can come into being. Truth comes into being 
when there is complete cessation of thought; and 
thought ceases only when the self is absent, when it is 
no longer caught in its own pursuits. When the mind 
is utterly still without being forced or trained into 
quiescence, when it is silent because the self is inactive, 
then there is creation.” 


Art, then, is not something one acquires by merely taking 
lessons, or courses in art appreciation, valuable as these may 
be in helping one to observe’the world about one. It 
springs naturally from the artist’s intense interest in seeing 
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penetratively into life, not just receiving surface impressions— 
the subtle line or color, the dramatic contrast—but also seeing 
beneath the surface, sensing the life, the spirit within the 
form. This “whole” seeing might be described as seeing 
and feeling spelled with both small and capital letters, refer- 
ring to the world of form, to sensuous awareness and to the 
world of spirit, to the transcendental force within form. Feel- 
ing spelled with a small “f,” in my opinion, must not be 
starved or crushed out but should be used creatively, for it 
can be a stairway to Feeling. No one commands Feeling 
who is enslaved by his feelings, wounded, sentimental, jealous 
or angry. Feeling springs from the deeper levels of conscious- 
ness which are sometimes designated as Buddhic consciousness. 

The artist has to deal creatively with and know the two 
sides of his nature if he is to fulfil his dharma in life; which 
is, I feel, to discover and to communicate his glimpses of 
Truth-Beauty. ‘For,’ as Erich Neumann has expressed it: 
“he is not only a creature but is also a creative force 
demanding fulfilment. Whenever it appears this creative 
force has a character of revelation, but the revelation is ulti- 
mately bound up with the psychic structure to which and in 
which it is revealed. For us the character of revelation is no 
longer separated from the individual.” That is why the artist 
is open, eager to see both life and form;he never knows 
where or when he may glimpse Truth-Beauty. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy in The Dance of Shiva wrote: 


‘‘Beauty can never be measured, for it does not exist 
apart from the artist himself, and the . . . (one) who 
enters into his experience.” 


“All music is what awakes in you when you are 
reminded of it by the instruments. 


It is not the violins and the cornets . . . nor the score 
of the baritone singer. 
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It is nearer and further then they.” 


“The vision of beauty is spontaneous... It is a state 
of grace that cannot be achieved by deliberate effort; 
though perhaps we can remove hindrances to its mani- 
festation, for there are many witnesses that the secret of 
all Art is to be found in self-forgetfulness. And we 
know that this state of grace is not achieved in the 
pursuit of pleasure; the hedonists have their reward, 
but they are in bondage to loveliness, while the artist 
is free in beauty,” 


Art is the language of the soul, of depths within men 
of the transcendental Self. When the artist is in the pure state 
of creation, perceiving Reality, as Beauty, he is discover- 
ing Truth for himself. If his art means anything to anyone 
else, they too experience Truth through his revelation. 

Theosophy viewed as Art also has the two aspects, the 
practical and the spiritual. In its practical aspect it is a way 
of life in which one may express those spiritual principles that 
are perceived when one touches the very ground of his Being. 
A discovery of Theosophy, Divine Wisdom, is in its deepest 
sense, Truth-Beauty. 

It is because Theosophy opens the way and frees us to 
discover Truth-Beauty ever freshly in daily life, as well as in 
transcendental realms of the Spirit, that we can appreciate 
the value of an art approach in the search for Truth. 


Through the force of beauty we can develop the requisite 
strength to get rid of our limitations. 


N. Sri Ram, Thoughts for Asptranis 


THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI 
By I. K. TAIMNI 


HERE are different systems of Yoga in the East or rather 
there are different kinds of techniques of Yoga which 
are utilized in different ways in achieving the aim of the 
yogic ideal, namely Self-Realization. Some of these tech- 
niques are of minor importance and limited scope and can 
bring about certain limited results and can carry the aspirant 
only a little further along the way. Others are of a more 
fundamental nature and generally form part of most systems of 
Yoga of any considerable importance. People who are not 
familiar with these things are not able to distinguish between 
them and frequently take a very limited and minor technique 
for the Science of Yoga and hope to realize through its use 
their highest aspirations. That is why a thorough and careful — 
study of the philosophy and technique of Yoga in its widest 
sense is necessary before a student takes to the practice of 
Yoga in all seriousness and earnestness. 

The Yoga System of Patanjali is a synthetic system and has 
tried to combine in an integrated whole some of these major 
and minor techniques to make the system as effective, self- 
sufficient, and useful as possible. And in considering these 
techniques it has dealt with them in the correct perspective. 
That is to say, it has given importance to a particular tech- 
nique in the system as far as possible according to its effective- 
ness and the importance of the role it plays or can play 
in achieving the final aim. Some of the minor techniques 
which are taken to represent Yoga by their enthusiastic and 
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ill-informed votaries are dismissed in one or two sitras while 
other techniques of a more fundamental nature are dealt with 
very thoroughly. 

Thus the many methods of steadying the mind (mdanasah 
sthitt-nibandhant) which are recommended in the “ practice of 
one principle” (eka-tattvabhyasah) following sitra I-32 will 
be found on scrutiny to be nothing but the principles 
underlying some of the minor systems of Yoga which are 
practised by small groups of people generally attached to an 
individual teacher. Patanjali has disposed of these systems 
generally in. one simple sitra, but he has devoted almost one 
third of the book to the consideration of the technique of 
Samadhi which is the most fundamental essential, and highest 
technique of real Yoga and aims at the realization of the 
highest goal of Self-Realization. 

It may be said in a general way that the system of Yoga 
embodied in the Yoga-siitras is a harmonious integration of 
the five main systems of Yoga prevalent in the East—Raja 
Yoga, Jnana Yoga, Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Hatha Yoga. 
It has taken the essential techniques of these different systems 
and tried to combine them into a harmonious, effective, pro- 
gressive and systematic system which can serve the needs of 
all aspirants at different stages of development. Its value 
lies in its comprehensiveness and the emphasis on essentials 
to the exclusion of all non-essential methods and prac- 
tices. It is for this reason that it is the most useful and effec- 
tive system of Yoga and has survived the tests of time and 
experience. 

It has taken from Bhakti Yoga the technique of self- 
surrender which is the essential and most effective way of 
bringing about the fusion of the consciousness of the lover 
and the Beloved. It has taken from Karma Yoga the prin- 
ciple of nishkama karma which enables the aspirant to rise above 
the plane of lower desires and break the bonds which bind 
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him to the lower planes of existence. It has taken from 
-Hatha-Yoga the practices of dsana, pranayama and pratyahara 
which are essential for eliminating the disturbances caused in 
the mind by the physical body and adapted these techniques 
for the purposes of Higher Yoga. It has taken from Jnana 
Yoga the practice of viveka (discrimination) and vairag ya (non- 
attachment) upon which the whole system of Jnana Yoga is 
essentially based. The necessity and importance of viveka and 
vairdgya will be seen from the fact that even in the highest 
kind of Samadhi (dharma-megha-Samadhi) hinted at in IV-29 
these two weapons in the armoury of the Yogi have to 
be used. 

But as the system of Patanjali is predominantly and essen- 
tially based on Raja Yoga (Royal Yoga) its essential and most 
important technique is Samadhi. Samadhi occurs and is 
utilized in other systems of Yoga also but it is the technique 
of Raja Yoga par excellence. In no other system of Yoga is 
Samadhi used so systematically, scientifically and deliberately 
for bringing about a predetermined result, namely, the raising 
of human consciousness from one level of reality to another 
until it emerges into the very heart or realm of Reality Itself. 
That is why so much importance has been given to Samadhi 
in the system of Patanjali and its various aspects are dealt 
with in such detail. In spite of the transcendental nature of 
this experience and the impossibility of knowing it except by 
direct experience in the depth of one’s own consciousness 
Patanjali has hinted at its various aspects and stages of experi- 
ence in detail to enable the would-be yogi to have a fairly 
comprehensive idea of the technique even though he cannot 
practise it until he has reached the necessary stage of mental 
and spiritual unfoldment and acquired the necessary qualifica- 
tions for entering the realm of Higher Yoga. The aspirant 
should try to prepare the general theoretical background and 
have a clear idea with regard to the philosophy and technique 
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of Yoga if he is to avoid the tendency to over-simplify its pro- 
blems and the possibility of being side-tracked and entering 
blind alleys. 

The system of Yoga dealt with in the Yoga-Sitras of 
Patanjali is called dshtanga which means “ with eight limbs ”’. 

The ordinary meaning of the word “ anga” is “limb” 
or constituent part of a body. In the present content it 
obviously means the eight sub-divisions into which Yogic 
technique has been divided. The number of sub-divisions, 
as well as the nature of the constituent parts, is different in 
the different systems of Yoga. 

' The eight sub-divisions of Yogic technique are enumerated 

in siitra 29 chapter II as follows: 


“‘Self-restraints, fixed observances (for self-discipline), 
posture, regulation and control of prana, abstraction, 
concentration, contemplation and trance are the eight 
sub-divisions of Yogic technique.” 


We shall briefly consider these practices to obtain a 
general idea of Yogic technique. For details the student can 
consult a commentary on the relevant sitras. One question 
may be raised and should be answered before proceeding to 
the consideration of these different practices one by one. It 
is whether they are to be considered as progressive stages in 
the practice of Yoga, or as independent techniques which 
can be practised separately. From the very nature of the 
practices it is evident that there is a certain sequential 
relationship between them. For example, concentration 
(dharana), contemplation (dhyana) and trance (samadhi) 
must be practised in this order, for they are three pro- 
gressive stages of the same process. Similarly, self-restraint 
(yama), observances for self-discipline (niyama), posture (dsana) 
and regulation and control of prana ( pranayama) and abstrac- 
tion (pratyahara) also should come in the same order 
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because the successful practice of any one of these techniques 
depends on at least a partial mastery of the previous tech- 
niques. One cannot practise pranayama, for instance, if one has 
not practised yama-niyama and acquired a certain degree of 
control over his emotions and desires. Similarly, concentra- 
tion (dharand), contemplation (dhyana) and trance (samadht) 
cannot be practised without the elimination of at least the 
ordinary desires which exert great pressure on the mind. 
But for one who does not intend to pass on to the systematic 
practice of Higher Yoga it is possible to practise any one of 
the techniques independently to some extent, though he will 
find this difficult.. He will soon realize that he has to extend 
the area of his effort and attend to the other related practices 
as well. Anyway, we shall deal with these different tech- 
niques in the order in which they are given in the above siira. 

We shall therefore begin with yama and ntyama which lay 
the foundation of the Yogic life. They are aimed at building 
up the right sort of character and producing the right state 
of mind which are a sine qua non for the serious practice of 
Yoga. The line of demarcation between yama and niyama is 
not very well defined because both are really meant to trans- 
mute the lower nature into a pure, harmonized, calm and 
fully controlled instrument of the Higher Self. They bring 
about this result in different ways but the object is the same. 
The two sitras enumerating the characteristics and states of 
mind which have to be developed for providing the necessary 
moral, intellectual and spiritual foundation for Yogic training 
are given below. In each of these, five characteristics or 
practices are enjoined and the scope of yama and niyama de- 
fined to some extent. 


“Vows of self-restraint called _yama comprise abstention 
from violence, falsehood, theft, incontinence and 
acquisitiveness.”’ II-30. 
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“Purity, contentment, austerity, self-study and surrender 
to God constitute niyama or fixed observances for 
self-discipline.” II-32. 


For the detailed discussion of the practices enjoined in 
Jyama and niyama the student can consult any commentary on 
the Yoga-Siitras. Here we can consider only a few points of 
general interest about them. 

Although these practices touch different characteristics 
and attitudes, it should not be forgotten that man’s life 
cannot be divided into water-tight compartments, and all the 
aspects of our nature are closely interlinked and cannot really 
be tackled separately as has been pointed out before. The 
problem of our mind and character has to be tackled asa 
whole, although we may for a time give particular attention 
to a particular aspect of our nature to remove a particular 
weakness or tendency. This also means that in dealing with 
our lower nature we are not to confine -our efforts only to 
those common weaknesses which are mentioned in these two 
siitras. For example, we should not suppose that we are free 
to indulge in anger, jealousy, etc., because these human 
frailties are not specifically mentioned in the siiras on yama- 
niyama. If we do this all the energy which finds expression 
in certain well-established tendencies will make new channels 
for itself and appear in a new crop of undesirable tendencies 
which we thought did not exist in us. The fact is that the 
two mental qualities called savcha and santofa or purity and 
contentment in nzyama cover all the remaining undesirable 
tendencies which are not mentioned in yama specifically and if 
these two are practised intelligently and sincerely we shall be 
developing the right state of mind and character in an all- 
around and not in a lop-sided manner. 

The second point that should be mentioned is that no 
self introspective awareness is needed in eradicating the 
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undesirable tendencies mentioned above. They are instruc- 
tions to be carried out without reasoning or analyzing our 
motives. For example, if we are tempted to tell a lie we 
should not debate in our mind whether the particular circum- 
stances justify the telling of a falsehood or to find out what 
our motive is in the falsehood or try to become aware of the 
condition of our mind at that moment. We should simply 
brush aside all wavering thoughts and say or do the right 
thing without question. For this only ordinary awareness of 
our mental activities and tendencies is necessary and if 
we are determined to do the right thing we shall be able 
to do this without any difficulty. It is for this reason that 
in sitra II-31 Patanjali has left no loophole for us to 
escape through. These vows are to be observed under all 
circumstances and no hesitation or doubt should be allowed 
to interfere with the doing of the right action or thinking 
the right thought or feeling the right emotion. This lower 
nature of ours is.a very cunning entity and will devise all 
kinds of stratagems to trick us into doing the wrong thing 
and continuing in our evil ways. It will present before our 
minds all kinds of justifications for doing wrong, put on cloaks 
of righteousness to hide essentially unrighteous motives and 
actions, disguise hatred as love and try to deceive us in in- 
numerable ways if we are in the habit of hesitating, debating 
or compromising with evil in various ways. It is this pheno- 
menon within us which has given rise to the myth of the devil 
tempting us all the time and making us sin. The remedy is 
definite and very effective. Decide once for all that you 
will always do the right thing according to your judgment 
under all circumstances and not compromise with evil or 
wrong whatever the consequences which accrue, then stick to 
your decisions for some time and you will see how quickly 
even the temptation to do wrong disappears from your life, 
and the doing of the right thing becomes the easiest and the 
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most natural thing. Doubt, hesitation and debating within 
our mind not only retard the doing of right action but create 
constant inner conflict which bedevils the life of those who 
allow themselves to compromise with evil even now and then. 
Even in the external world you find a very common psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Those who compromise with evil are 
always tempted by others to do wrongs of various kinds and 
degrees, while those who do not are left alone. A corrupt 
man who is in the habit of taking bribes will always find 
people who will tempt him to do all kinds of undesirable 
things for the sake of money, while nobody will bother a 
really honest and incorruptible man. There is an underlying 
moral law regulating life everywhere and in the case of indi- 
viduals their outer circumstances mostly reflect their inner 
states of mind and attitudes. 

One great advantage of doing right automatically and 
unhesitatingly is that subtler aspects of our evil tendencies 
begin to be noticed by us. This is due to the fact that the 
gradual purification of the mind and emotions allows the light 
of Buddhi to filter through the mind more easily and enables 
us to see things more clearly and with a greater sense of 
discrimination. So the right kind of awareness of our real 
nature and state of mind comes naturally and ina more 
effective form and helps us to eradicate even the subtler forms 
of our evil tendencies which we did not even notice before. 

It will appear from a superficial consideration of the five 
qualities enumerated under yama that they do not represent a 
very high code of moral conduct. After all, abstaining from 
lying and stealing does not represent necessarily a very high 
standard of morality. But Patanjali has given the crudest 
forms of the evil tendencies on purpose, so that every one can 
see them, and if he is serious try to remove them. It is by 
the removal of the crude forms that we become aware of the 
subtler forms and can remove them later. There is no other 
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way. That these qualities are meant to be developed to the 
highest degree and even the subtlest forms are to be eradi- 
cated is clear from the ten séétras which are given later to 
describe the results of developing these ten virtues to the 
highest possible state of perfection. In these ten sitras which 
match the ten elements of yama-niyama you see not only the 
limit to which one can go in the development of these virtues 
but also the wonderful potentialities which lie hidden in these 
common things. It is not necessary to go into this interesting 
question here but a careful study of the problem will help the 
student to realize what potentialities are hidden in righteous- 
ness, and what we can achieve through the simple but 
invariable habit of doing the right thing under all circum- 
stances, whatever it may cost us at the moment. This being 
established in righteousness of becoming dharma-nishth is a 
great achievement and it is not only necessary for leading the 
yogic life but constitutes the yogic life to a great extent and 
makes the practice of Higher Yoga extraordinarily easy and 
safe. It is this righteousness which develops wisdom and 
spiritual illumination referred to in sétra I1-28. Fndna-dipith 
referred to in this siétra is another name for Light on the 
Path. And this wisdom confers upon us many blessings 
which are the fruit of preliminary Yoga—peace, strength, 
freedom from conflict and worries and self-sufficiency. 

There are other sitras bearing on_yama and niyama but it 
Is not necessary to deal with them here. There is, however, 
one sitra which is of great practical importance, and may 
therefore be considered before we proceed further. It is 
stitra I-33. 


“When the mind is disturbed by improper thoughts 
constant pondering over the opposites (is the remedy).”’ 


Anyone who undertakes this task of transmuting his lower 
nature will not find it easy. The chief difficulty, of course, is 
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that in spite of our idealism, in spite of our determination to 
root out the undesirable tendencies, they continue to trouble 
us. What are we to do? The first thing we have to note is that 
all such tendencies are rooted in our mind, even those which 
are purely physical in expression. Every action must be 
preceded by thought, either present in the conscious mind or 
in the unconscious. The word unconscious instead of sub- 
conscious has been used purposely because the motivating 
power of good actions comes from the higher regions of the 
mind. It is obvious, therefore, that in order to eradicate 
these tendencies we must go to the realm of the mind and try 
to neutralize them there instead of merely struggling to prevent 
their outer expression. It is this neutralization of an undesir- 
able tendency at its mental source that is advised in this siéra. 
But what does the constant pondering over the opposites mean ?, 
It does not mean merely thinking a thought of an opposite 
nature but trying to take an opposite point of view into 
careful consideration. Thus if you hate anybody, try to 
think of his good points, of his point of view, and of the 
handicaps under which he might be working. Or, if you 
are inclined to yield to any kind of indulgence, think of the 
price in suffering you will have to pay later on. This think- 
ing is not a mere mechanical repetition of thought, but a really 
sincere and intelligent analysis of your habits and attitudes. 
This should be done, not when the tendency is about to 
find expression but when you are in a calmer state of mind 
and can ponder over the opposite point of view coolly. 
At that particular time of expression the only effective and 
safe method to adopt is, as suggested above, to stop the ex- 
pression without thinking because it is the right thing to 
do, and you have decided to do the right thing. It is not 
necessary to discuss this interesting subject further, and we 
can now pass on to the next practice of Yogic technique, 


namely dsana. 
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Perhaps of all the practices which are associated with 
Yoga, the one with which the largest number of people are 
familiar is yogic dsana or posture. In fact, to a large number 
of people Yoga is nothing more than dsanas, or associated 
physical activities which they may adopt for increasing their 
health. Yet few people know the essential role which dsana 
plays in the life of the yogi. It has no other purpose in 
Higher Yoga except to eliminate the disturbances caused by 
the physical body in the mind. The mind and body of every 
individual are interlinked and the irregular activities and 
movements of the body cause constant disturbances in the mind 
which have to be eliminated before dhdrand, dhyana and samadhi 
can be practised. So the body is frozen in a posture for long 
periods. It is found that as a result of this it becomes insensi- 
tive to all external changes in the environment such as heat 
and cold, etc., which are called dvandas and then does not pro- 
duce disturbances in the mind which have their origin in such 
variations. ‘This also prepares the body for the next two 
practices, pranayama and pratyahara. 

The next technique of Yoga, pranayama, is also much 
misunderstood, especially in the West, where it is equated with 
breathing exercises done with the object of improving the 
health of the body. Pranayama, if practised correctly, does 
improve health on account of the larger intake of oxygen in 
some of its forms, and also on account of its beneficial effect on 
the nervous system. But that is not its purpose in real Yoga. 
Its real purpose is to acquire complete conscious control over 
the pranic currents in the etheric double or pranamaya kosha, and 
thus to be able to direct them wherever it is necessary. This 
can be done only through kumbhaka or complete stoppage of 
the breath by slow degrees. When the franic currents have 
been mastered they can be used to arouse kundalini and bring 
about the connection of the physical plane consciousness with 
that of the higher vehicles. It is here that the dangers of 
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pranayama come in, and that is why it should never be 
practised without the guidance of a competent teacher and 
proper previous preparation. 

Another use of pranayama is to prepare the mind for the 
practice of concentration. It is not generally known that 
prana is the connecting link between a vehicle and the mind 
functioning through the vehicle. It is through prana that the 
mind works upon a vehicle and the vehicle can affect the 
mind and disturbances of prdnic currents therefore produce 
disturbances in the mind. So, if we can control prana we can 
eliminate all kinds of disturbances which can be produced by 
the vehicle in the mind. 

It will be seen, therefore, that desires and all kinds of 
tendencies hidden in the sub-conscious mind are not the 
only source of disturbance to the mind. Irregularities 
in the movements of frana in the etheric double are 
also a cause of such disturbance. The former are eliminated 
by yama and niyama while the latter are eliminated by 
pranayama. The student will now see more clearly why his 
efforts to concentrate the mind at the time of his daily 
meditation do not succeed generally. Yogic science deals 
with the problem in a scientific manner and first removes 
all those sources of disturbance before beginning the practice 
of dhdranad, dhyana and samadhi. For purposes of Yoga the 
ordinary degree of concentration which suffices for intellectual 
work will not do. The intensity and depth of concentration 
has to be increased progressively until it passes through the 
next stage of contemplation and ends in the last stage of 
trance or samadhi. For this to be done successfully all the 
other sources of disturbance except those having their origin 
in the mind itself have first to be eliminated systematically 
in the practice of Higher Yoga. 

Then we come to pratyahdara the fifth constituent of yogic 
technique. It is described in sitra I1-54. 

4 
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“ Pratyahara or abstraction is, as it were, the imitation 
by the senses of the mind, by withdrawing themselves 
from their objects.” 


The meaning of pratyahadra is not generally understood, 
and all kinds of interpretations have been suggested. The 
real significane of pratyahdra can be understood only if we 
consider it as a practice to cut off completely all connections 
of the mind with the external world through the five well- 
known sense-organs, the jndnendriyas as they are called in 
Sanskrit. We all know how we cognize the external world 
through these sense-organs. Vibrations or particles of different 
kinds strike the sense-organs, produce in them certain res- 
ponses, and these are carried by the nerves to certain centres 
in the brain. There, by a mysterious process, the nervous 
impulses are converted into sensations. Science cannot go 
beyond these, but according to occult researches, prana and 
certain centres in the etheric double and astral body also play 
their part in this process. It is not necessary to go into this 
question here. All that we have to note is that it is the joining 
of the mind with the centres in the brain or in the subtler 
vehicles which leads to the formation of the sensuous image in 
the mind. A continuous stream of sensuous images is thus 
pouring into the mind as long as it is in contact with the exter- 
nal world through the sense-organs. It is true that the mind 
does not take cognizance of all the vibrations which strike 
the sense-organs. All kinds of sound vibrations are striking 
the ear all the time but we do not notice them all. We know 
that the more the mind is absorbed in some kind of activity, 
the less it notices these vibrations which are, nevertheless, 
constantly striking the sense-organs. But this cutting off of 
the external world from the mind by its concentration on 
any object is partial and involuntary, and the mind can 
always be disturbed by a sufficiently strong sensuous impact 
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from outside. The object of pratyahdra is to cut off the mind 
completely and voluntarily from the external world, so that 
whenever the yogi wants to go inwards into his mind and 
concentrate on any object or problem he can cut off the 
external world voluntarily by shutting, as it were, the doors 
of the sense-organs. He can then concentrate on the problem 
in the mind without the possibility of any kind of distraction 
or disturbance through the activity of his sense-organs. The 
sense-organs are there, but the senses which work through 
them have withdrawn inwards into the mind. We should 
remember that the senses are parts of the mind and are like 
tentacles which the mind puts forth into the external world 
to gather sensuous material for its development. It has slowly 
and laboriously created and perfected the sense-organs as 
instruments for this work. In fratydhdra the mind withdraws 
the senses into itself when the yogi wants to engage in dhdrand, 
dhyana and samadhi without any kind of disturbance coming 
through the channels of the sense-organs. 

As regards the modus operandi of pratyahara it will be seen 
that it will partly depend upon the degree of concentration of 
the mind. If the mind is sufficiently concentrated it can cut 
itself off from the external world automatically. But in 
advanced stages of Yoga where a very high degree of con- 
centration is necessary for prolonged periods, advantage is 
taken of the fact that the sense-organs function through the 
mediation of prana. So, by manipulation of pranie currents it 
is possible to stop the functioning of the sense-organs just as by 
manipulating the electric current it is possible to stop the func- 
tioning of a radio aor television set. This is why the practice 
of pranayama which gives conscious control over the pranic cur- 
rents in the etheric double, precedes the practice of pratyahara. 

After understanding the significance of this rather enig- 
matic sifra we can now pass on to the last three constituents 
of Yogic technique which are called antaranga or internal to 
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distinguish them from the preceding five which are called 
bahiranga or external. 

Dhdrana, dhyana and samadhi, which are purely mental 
processes are the real and essential technique of Yoga, while 
the former five practices which have been dealt with already, 
are subsidiary. These merely ensure that the necessary condi- 
tions for practising dhdrand, dhyana and samadhi are present. 

The impression that the practice of samadhi is an ex- 
tremely difficult or almost impossible achievement is based upon 
a misconception. We try to concentrate our mind with all 
the handicaps and unfavorable conditions which are usually 
present, and thus generally fail to attain even a fair degree 
of concentration of the mind in meditation. From this we 
naturally conclude that the attainment to a high degree 
of concentration in samadhi must be an almost impossible 
task for the ordinary man. It is an almost impossible task 
if we attempt it without any previous preparation, as it 
is an impossible task for a student of mathematics studying 
in school to solve problems of differential and integral cal- 
culus. But if the foundation has been laid correctly and 
systematically and he proceeds step by step, he does not find 
any insuperable difficulty in solving these problems when he 
reaches the advanced stages. Similarly, the practice of dharand, 
dhyana and samadhi is easy after the necessary preparation has 
been made and the required conditions are present for its 
practice. The mind is essentially very easy to control and 
manipulate when it has been freed from all the encumbrances, 
complexes and pressures which distort it and prevent its 
natural and free movements. The purpose of bahiranga or 
external Yoga is to bring this about scientifically. Yama-niyama 
eliminates the disturbances from emotions and desires. Asana 
eliminates the disturbances caused by the gross physical body. 
Pranayama removes the disturbances arising in the prdnamaya- 
kosha or etheric double, and lastly pratyahdra cuts off the 
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activity of the sense-organs. So now, only the mind is left to deal 
with, and this mind has been freed already from encumbrances 
and pressures referred to above. The Yogi can therefore 
practise dharana, dhyana and samadhi without any extraordinary 
difficulty and obtain, by inhibiting the modifications of the 
mind, realizations which have been referred to already in the 
previous chapters. Just as in other fields of Science, most 
difficult results are easy to obtain by devising and applying 
techniques properly, so in the case of the Science of Yoga. 

It has been pointed out already that dharana, dhyana and 
samadhi are the three progressive steps of the same continuing 
process, and differ from each other only in the degree of 
concentration and the presence of certain definite and well- 
marked conditions which distinguish one stage of concentration 
from another. All these matters have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in detail in the commentary on the Yoga-sitras and 
it is not possible to deal with them here. But it may be 
mentioned here that the necessity for this thorough and vigor- 
ous preparation for performing dhdrand, dhyéna and samadhi 
arises only when in the practice of Higher Yoga the mind is 
subjected to this discipline so that higher states of consciousness 
may be attained and ultimately the mind may be transcended 
altogether. This does not mean that we cannot do ordinary 
meditation for other purposes and should not try to make it 
as effective as possible. For changing our emotional and 
mental habits, for increasing the intensity of devotion, for 
gaining knowledge by opening up the channel between the 
lower and the higher mind and for other such purposes 
ordinary meditation can and should be practised. But in 
such meditation we cannot attain the intensity and concen- 
tration required for rising to higher states of consciousness 
and ultimately transcending the mind. For that we must 
prepare the mind systematically and step by step as outlined 
by dshtanga Yoga. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
RACE QUESTION 


By LEONARD C. SOPER 


HE subject of this essay is what the Theosophical Society 
is in great part about. Its Founders put great emphasis 
on the fact that their aim in establishing it was to build an 
organization that would assist in bringing about a brother- 
hood of the human race without distinctions of race, creed, 
sex, caste or color. This is in fact its First Object. Unfor- 
tunately not a few of its members have come-to regard this 
Object as at best a necessary evil, to which they can give 
lip-service and pass on to more exciting subjects, such as yoga, 
astrology, masonry, healing and animal welfare, and what is 
covered by the blanket-term ‘“ Occultism”’. This in spite 
of the fact that the Society’s Founders stressed that the last 
thing they had in mind was the forming of any kind of college 
for the study of Occultism. 

I am going to take the great passage from Galatians 
ili. 28 in the New Testament as the text on which to base 
what follows: 

“ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond — 
nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” Arising out of that passage I want first 
to clear up some misconceptions that were prevalent prior 
to and during the second World War, and which unfortu- 
nately have begun to rear their ugly heads again in Western 
and Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
of America. The first is that there is such a thing as an Aryan 
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Nordic or Jewish race. There is an Aryan group of languages 
known as Indo-European, and a Jewish religion, but the 
German Jews, for instance, belong to the same mixed race as 
the South Germans, which is essentially Alpine, and the 
Yiddish language spoken by Jews has an essentially Aryan 
linguistic basis. 

The second misconception is that there is such a thing 
as a pure race in existence at the present day. There is 
fairly good agreement among anthropologists that the main 
races of mankind were originally the Caucasian, the Mongol, 
the Negro and the Australoid, with the further sub-division 
of the first into the Alpine, Mediterranean and the Nordic. 
But it is an established fact that from a very early period there 
have been racial mixtures, so that today considerable popula- 
tions of pure stock are seldom, if ever, found. 

The third misconception is the belief that some races 
are intrinsically superior to others and that the white race is 
superior to them all. There is no biological or anthropological 
evidence that this is so, and it cannot be proved until the 
so-called inferior races are given the same environment and 
opportunities for cultural and economic development over a 
number of generations. This alone would decide whether 
such inferiority was inherent, i.e., due to nature, and heredi- 
tarily transmitted, or whether it was due to nurture, 1.e., 
environmental differences. 

It is by no means certain that what we are accustomed 
to call western civilization is superior to any other that has. 
preceded it, or that it is destined to a future of uninterrupted 
progress. Apart from the fact that “ progress” is a question- 
begging word, although for the last 150 years this civilization 
has spread throughout the world, we do not as yet know 
whether this will end in its complete westernization, with 
perhaps Russian and American variations, or whether the 
tide is already on the turn and will ebb back before the collapse 
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of that civilization, brought to ruin like the prehistoric mons- 
ters, by a physical expansion out of proportion to the structure 
on which its working depends. The acceptance of western 
civilization may not be as spontaneous as we would like to 
believe, being less the absence of free choice than the absence 
of any acceptable alternative. 

Western civilization continually seeks to increase the 
supply of energy per head, and to prolong and protect human 
life. But all societies have had the same aims, and the earliest 
and most primitive made the most decisive advances in this 
respect, so much so that their achievements still constitute 
the bulk of civilization. All that we have done in the past 
ten thousand years or so is to improve the arts of civilization. 
It is a common error to regard recent discoveries as due to 
human effort, imagination and intelligence and those made 
by earlier human societies as due to chance. Far too many 
complicated operations are involved for chance to account 
for all. To make a useful stone instrument, to fashion pottery, 
to invent the boomerang, the blow-pipe and the bow, to use 
fire and develop agriculture and stock-rearing, all require 
complex and diverse operations, in which chance plays no 
more important a part that it did in the discovery of penicillin 
and atomic energy. 

We should be on our guard against regarding cultures 
separated from ours in time or in space as stationary or primi- 
tive merely because they develop or have developed in a 
direction different from our own or have a different criterion 
of values. If the development of mechanical resources and 
the amount of energy available per head is taken as the cri- 
terion, then the order of development would be North America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa; but if we take as the standard the 
ability to overcome a hostile environment then the Eskimos 
and Bedouins will take first place. China has been more 

‘successful than any other civilization in developing a way of 
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life adapted to the consequences of over-population; India 
in elaborating a religious and philosophical system and Islam 
in working out a theory that all aspects of human life, spiritual, 
social and economic, are inter-related, a theory which has 
only recently been re-discovered by western civilization in 
the development of technology and certain aspects of Marxism. 
The East and the Far East are far ahead of the West in under- 
standing and use of the potential resources of the human 
body, as with the systems of yoga, breath-techniques and 
visceral control. The Polynesians practised for centuries 
the system of cultivating plants without soil, and the Australian 
aborigines elaborated careful systems of rules for the organiza- 
tion of the family and the achievement of harmonious relations 
between the family and the social group, based upon their 
empirical observation that the marriage tie is the very founda- 
tion of society, of which other social institutions are merely 
the embroidery. All this shows that the place where we put 
a particular civilization in a scale of values depends upon 
the scale that is used. For certain values western civilization 
will lead, for others, other civilizations will take first place. 

A common error is that which fails to distinguish diffe- 
rences of race from differences of culture. Biologically homo 
Sapiens is a single species divided into races differentiated 
by the frequency of certain physical traits, but the similarities 
are much greater than the differences, and owing to migrations 
and the consequent intermingling which has taken place from 
the earliest times, except in the case of small, relatively stable 
and isolated communities (e.g. the Eskimo) it is impossible 
to find a “‘ pure ”’ race. 

As there is evidence that all mankind is descended 
from common ancestors, how did it become divided into 
different races? The biological elements of heredity, the 
genes, sometimes change by a process known as mutation, 
although the cause of such changes is still unknown. This 
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leads to a great variety of genes, and some of the here- 
ditary characters due to genes and particularly to gene- 
combinations are more successful than others under certain 
conditions (e.g. a dark skin is more advantageous than a white 
in the climate of Africa), and the proportion of individuals 
having these advantageous combinations increases with the 
passage of time. This process of natural selection tends to 
change the races, so that each becomes adapted to life in a 
given environment. In addition to mutation and selection, 
the frequency of a gene or gene-combination may increase 
or decrease in a given locality. The migration and interming- 
ling of groups will lead to changes in the races and the forming 
of new ones, as in the case of the cross-breeding of whites and 
Negroes in South Africa and the United States, and whites 
and Chinese in Hawaii. 

The temptation to postulate psychological differences 
from differences in physical traits is strengthened by the 
fact that in practice people of different races often have 
different cultures. There is both a physical and a mental 
difference between a magistrate in, say, Lagos and in London. 
But the mental difference is not necessarily a corollary of 
the physical, but a consequence of their belonging to diffe- 
rent cultures. The assumption that what are imagined to 
be the primitive features of the physique of colored peoples 
are correlated with mental inferiority is disproved in that 
the thinner lips and hairier body of the white man is closer 
in resemblance to the anthropoid apes than the Negro. 
As to mental inferiority, neither anthropological research 
on such subjects as the weight and the structure of the brain 
in the different races nor psychologists’ attempts at direct 
evaluation of relative intellectual capacity had produced any 
proof of it. The average Negro brain weighs a little less than 
the European, but it is considerably less than the difference 
that can be found between the brains in individual members 
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of the same race; and that greater weight of brain does not 
necessarily mean greater intelligence is shown by the brains of 
a number of great men which have been below average size. 

When allowance is made for the social and physical 
environment (including in the former the social background, 
standard of education and state of health), psychological 
tests have indicated a fundamental equivalence in the intel- 
lectual attributes of all human groups. It is not possible 
to say of a particular race that it is more or less intelligent 
than another. Although a member of a poor, isolated or 
lower social group is handicapped as compared with others 
living under better social conditions, this proves nothing as 
to the aptitude that such an individual might display in a 
more favorable environment. Similarly the assumption of 
the superiority of sensory perception (e.g. hearing, sight, 
smell) of ‘‘ primitive ”’ over “‘ civilized” peoples fails to take 
into account the effect of training. The difference is cultural 
rather than racial. 

The psychological and anthropological researches of 
the last sixty years lead to the conclusion that the racial 
factor is not the dominant factor in the formation of per- 
sonality, which is to be expected when we remember that 
psychological traits are not capable of direct hereditary 
transmission. Heredity comes into play only in so far as it 
affects the organs (e.g. nervous system, endocrine glands) 
through which the psychological mechanisms operate, and 
these obviously exercise a more limited influence on the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities than the environment. The major 
factors in the latter are the character and intellectual level 
of the parents, religious teaching, social and academic training, 
source of livelihood and place in society. All these are clearly 
determined by the society of which the individual is a part 
and the culture to which he belongs, and are not traceable 


to his heredity or to his race. 
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Race prejudice is not universal and indeed is of recent 
origin. The Greeks of the classic period described other 
peoples as ‘‘ barbarians” because they had not attained the 
same level of civilization as themselves, not because they 
considered them as racially inferior. The Romans did not 
practise racial discrimation against their subject peoples. 
Differences of color and customs were only used by European 
peoples to excuse the violence and oppression of the period 
of colonial expansion by predicating them as evidence of the 
racial inferiority of the conquered peoples. Even the Count 
de Gobineau, the notorious advocate of racism, admitted 
that he used it to combat liberalism and to defend the interests 
of the aristocracy against democracy, and for this purpose 
postulated that the former were descended from a superior 
race which he termed ‘“‘ Aryan’’. Race prejudice is known 
not to be innate. Children of white and colored races 
play happily together until they become conditioned by the 
acquired prejudices of their respective social groups. There 
is also no evidence of sexual repulsion between races, and as 
for the effects of cross-breeding, this has continued from 
very early times without any evidence of deleterious effects. 
On the contrary “the glory that was Greece ’’ arose in 
an environment in which racial mixing (miscegenation) 
appears to have been general, and the civilizations of India, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia arose where different peoples mingled. 
The belief that there was a time when there were pure racial 
types, and that miscegenation is relatively recent and causes 
racial degeneration, has no foundation in fact. The: error 
arises from a misinterpretation of the fact that it occurs more 
frequently among the lower social classes, and the same results 
would result from in-breeding (endogamy) as from cross- 
breeding (exogamy). | 

The “ Aryan” or ‘“‘ Nordic’? myth was an attempt to 
erect degrees of superiority within the white race itself, 
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originally propounded by de Boulainvilliers and extended 
by de Gobineau and Stewart Chamberlain. The last-named 
gave it a nationalistic twist by his use of the terms “‘ Teutonic 
race”? and “Teuton blood,” and his assumption that the 
“ blond German” was the “aristocracy of humanity” and 
the Latin races degenerates. The lengths to which this 
fantastic theory went in Germany and in Italy are too recent 
and well known to need comment, reaching their final absur- 
dity in the declaration that the Japanese were “ honorary 
Aryans,” as indeed they are held today by ‘the Government 
of South Africa (in contra-distinction to the ‘‘ non-white ” 
Chinese community) because their trade with that country 
happens to rank second in importance with that of Britain. 
Originally starting with the assumption that the “ Aryan” 
type “was tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired, and long-headed, and 
with psychological qualities such as virility, nobility and inde- 
pendence, and equating these with the superior “‘ Teuton,” 
its adherents fell into so many contradictions that they aban- 
doned the attempt to produce anthropometrical evidence of the 
alleged superiority, and merely stated that “ the Nordic man 
may be recognized by his deeds and not by the length of his 
nose or the color of his eyes”’. Similar attempts to prove the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon in England and the United 
States and the Celt in France fail for the same reasons. The 
tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired, long-headed (dolichocephalic) 
and the short, dark-eyed, dark-haired, short-headed (brachyce- 
phalic) are found in so many combinations that it is impossible 
to identify a pure race. 

The social and political prejudice of anti-Semiticism is 
sought to be justified by the myth of the existence of a Jewish 
race. Apart from the fact that we do not know what were 
the racial characteristics of the ancient Hebrews who were 
probably the main ancestors of the modern Jews, there 
are many Jews who do not possess any of the Semitic 
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characteristics of dark eyes and hair, pale skin and aquiline 
nose. Jewish communities and the Jews as a whole show as 
many physical differences among themselves as can be found 
between members of different races. Among the Jews outward 
similarities arise from their linguistic and religious affinities 
and are unconnected with the variety of physical types. 
The origin of racism, whether between the white and 
colored peoples, or within the former, is political and social; 
it is an instrument of power. Its fundamental error is the 
confusion of race with language and nation. ‘The term “ race” 
has a significance which is exclusively biological, but the 
common use of such terms as “ Latin race,” “Slav race,” 
‘“German race” and “ Aryan race” has given rise to the 
error of regarding as anthropologically uniform groups which 
are only homogeneous linguistically. Language and race 
are two entirely different concepts. That there is a group 
of related languages called ‘Aryan,’ or more correctly 
‘*‘ Indo-European,” does not mean that peoples speaking 
similar tongues belong to one biological human group. 
Intelligence or psychological tests were at one time 
thought capable of distinguishing a racial hierarchy, but it 
is now recognized that every such test is “ culture-bound,” 
that is, affected by the previous education, training and 
experience of the subjects of such tests, who give different 
results, not because of unequal heredities, but because of 
unequal social environments. For example, tests carried 
out in the United States on southern Negroes yielded scores 
on the average definitely inferior to those of Negroes from 
the north (where their social handicaps were much less), 
and Negroes from some of the northern states obtained scores 
superior to the whites from some of the states of the south. 
‘These results were not due to the innate superiority of the 
northern Negroes, which had caused them to migrate from 
the south, since migration occurs for a variety of reasons, for 
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which no particular factor, such as intelligence, can be exclu- 
sively responsible. This was confirmed by an examination 
of the school marks obtained by migrants and non-migrants 
in southern states, which showed no difference between the 
two groups. 

So far as racial mixtures are concerned, similar tests 
give results for hybrids which are intermediate between 
whites and Negroes, so that the effects of race mixture depend 
upon the quality of the individuals who have cross-bred, 
and the manner in which the hybrid is treated by the com- 
munity. None of the results of intelligence tests have shown 
that there are innate racial differences in intelligence, but 
that differences are best explained by social and educational 
environment and that as these become more equal for the 
different groups, the difference in test results tend to disappear. 

So far this essay has dealt with the facts concerning 
race and racism. What are the conclusions that can be 
validly drawn from them? They would appear to be as 
follows. First, there is no inherent reason for supposing 
that western white civilization is superior to its predecessors, 
or that it is destined to a future of uninterrupted progress. 
Secondly, the evidence of evolution, anthropology, biology 
and genetics show that there is no rational basis for racial 
discrimination on the ground of color, or for the belief that 
colored peoples are inherently inferior to the white. It is 
unfavorable environmental (social, economic and _ political) 
factors which are the cause of the present low cultural level 
of the former. The cause lies not in nature and heredity, 
but in nurture and environment. Thirdly, intelligence tests 
do not reveal differences between peoples which are due to 
innate capacity and not to differences in education, train- 
ing and environment. Fourthly, there is no evidence that 
race mixture as such produces bad results. Statements that 
human hybrids frequently show undesirable traits both 
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physically and mentally are not supported by the facts. 
Fifthly, unlike families and individuals, in which some are 
superior to others in inherited mental capacity, there is no 
evidence that races differ in their psychological inheritance. 
Lastly, but perhaps most important of all, psychoanalytic 
studies seem to show that racial prejudice is an unconscious 
motivational defence against inner weakness, an uncertainty 
about oneself needing strong external props in order to 
maintain a sense of inner security. But although inner 
conflict may be a necessary condition of racial prejudice, it 
is not by itself a sufficient cause. The social structure must 
contain groups of inferior status on to which the prejudice 
can be projected. Any effort therefore to eliminate racial 
prejudice must aim at breaking the link between them, and 
in view of the known tendency of prejudiced persons to 
conform to social norms and to “‘ the powers that be,” laws 
against and controls over manifestations of racial prejudice 
are most likely to be successful. How to help the prejudiced 
person to solve his problems without creating an alternative 
outlet for his hostility is part of a vaster sociological and 
psychological problem. 

Finally, in working for that Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity which is predicated by the First Object of the Theo- 
sophical Society, we should not wish to see established multi- 
racial communities in which peoples live side by side in a state 
of toleration, for we all know to what latent hatreds such 
“ toleration ’’ can give rise. Rather we should seek the growth 
of non-racial societies, in which the race to which an individual 
belongs or the color of his skin, are irrelevancies, but in which 
his quality as an individual is all-important. Then the Brother- 
hood of man, which is a fact in Nature, may be seen to be a 
fact, for in the words of The Acts of the Apostles xvii, 26 in the 
New Testament, He “has made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 


REPORT ON PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 1966-67 


By KATHERINE A. BEECHEY, Recording Secretary 


N 17th February I cabled to all members of the General 
Council and to Federation Secretaries, as follows: 


SRI RAM RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 
BEECHEY 


In accordance with Rule 10 of the Rules and Regulations 
of the Theosophical Society, I cabled to all members of the 
General Council on 17th August 1966 calling for nominations 
for the office of President of the Theosophical Society. The 
Rule provided that each member of the General Council was 
entitled to make not more than three nominations. 

The following is a detailed statement setting out the 
nominations made by the members of the General Council: 
NOMINATIONS RECEIVED UP TO AND INCLUDING 30TH SEPTEMBER 1966 


ee 
NAME OF MEMBER N. Srr Ram Ortners (No ConsENT) 


Mr. N. Sri Ram—Nil 

Mr. James S. Perkins, Vice-President 
Miss K. A. Beechey, Recording Secretary 
Mr. S. G. Nicholls, ‘Treasurer 

Miss J. Mills, U.S.A. 

Mr. L. H. Leslie-Smith, England 

Mrs. Radha Burnier, India 

Miss R. Beringer, Australia 

Mrs. K. Berg, Sweden 

Mr. W. E. B. Dunningham, New Zealand 
Mrs. N. v/d Schoot-Groot, Netherlands 
Dr. P. Thorin, France 


Mr. J. B. 5S. Coats 


Mr. J.S. Perkins; Mrs. R. Burnier 


el ee el 


i) 
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Oruers (No Consent) 


NAME OF MEMBER | N. Serr Ram 


Mr. R. Hack, Italy 
Mrs. A. Stephan, Germany 
Mr. D. C. Bustillo A., Guba 
Mrs. S. Horstio, Finland 
Mrs. M. E. Nairn, Southern Africa 
Miss J. Carstairs, Scotland 
Miss M. Anderson, Switzerland 
Mrs. B. Nyssens, Belgium 
U Hla Maung, Burma 
Dr. N. Lauppert, Austria—Nil 
Mrs. R. Wessel-Nielsen, Norway 
Mr. N. Sdrensen, Denmark 
Miss D. Emerson, Ireland 
Mr. A. Vado Lopez, Mexico 
Mr. Dudley W. Barr, Ganada 
Mr. N. E. Rimini, Argentina 
Mr. R. Michel A.-P., Chile 
Mrs. C. R. Figueiredo, Brazil 
Mr. S. Hjalmarsson, Iceland 
Mrs. M. B. Serpa Branco, Portugal el 
Mr. H. Edgar, Wales 
Mr. V. A. Bisbal, Uruguay—Nil 
Mrs. C. G. Ballard, Puerto Rico 
Mr. D. L. F. Pedris, Ceylon 
Mr. K. Melissaropoulos, Greece 
Mr. J. J. Ulloa, Central America 
Mr. F. 'T. Escudero, Philippines 
Mr. G. Burgos, Colombia 
Mr. R. H. Patel, East Africa 
Mrs. Nguyen-thi-Hai, Viet-Nam 
Mr. Pablo Bonilla T., Venezuela 
Mr. J. E. van Dissel, Additional Member 
Dr. H. Shearman, Additional Member ds 
Srimati Rukmini Devi, Additional Member—Nil 
Mr. G. Hodson, Additional Member a ] 
Mr. C.D. 1: Shores, Additional Member 1 
Mr. V. W. Slater, Additional Member - l Mr. J. S. Perkins 
] 
] 
] 


Mr. G. Hodson; Dr. I. K. Taimni 


Smt. Rukmini Devi 


alia 


Mr. J. B. S. Coats 


ee ee ee 


— 


Smt. Rukmini Devi 


Miss H. Zahara; Mr. G. Hodson 


Mr. J. S. Perkins; Miss H. Zahara 


Ce ee ee ee oe 


Mr. J. B. S. Coats, Additional Member Smt. Rukmini Devi 
Mrs. Gool K. Minwalla, Additional Member... Smt. Rukmini Devi 
Miss H. Zahara, Additional Member 


Total 47 


The above list was certified by the Executive Committee 
at its meeting held on Ist October, 1966. 
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Nominations received after the 30th September, too late 

to be counted: 
Mr. Victor Alvarez Bisbal, Uruguay Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
Mr. James S. Perkins, Mr. Fohn Coats. 


As provided by Rule 10, the Executive Committee met 
on Ist October 1966 to scrutinize the nominations and to 
prepare a list of candidates eligible for voting upon. As Re- 
cording Secretary I placed all nominations received with 
the relevant papers before the Committee. There being only 
one candidate nominated who had consented to stand for elec- 
tion, the Committee declared this as the voting list, namely: 

Mr. N. Sri Ram 


the voting to be ona “ For” or “ Against” basis. I imme- 
diately communicated the name on the voting list in writing 
to the nominee thereon. 

On 29th October I cabled to all General Secretaries and 
Secretaries of Federations the name to be voted on, namely 
Mr. N. Sri Ram. I had previously notified General Secre- 
taries, Secretaries of Federations, and Presidential Agents who 
were acting on my behalf, the procedure to be followed and 
suggested a method for carrying out the voting in their terri- 
tories. There has been complete co-operation from all concern- 
ed and the results have been promptly handled and transmitted 
to Adyar. 

The Executive Committee met on 19th January 1967 and 
appointed the following two members of the Committee to act 
as Scrutineers: 

Mr. S. G. Venkataramanan 
Mr. K. N. Ramanathan 


On 16th February 1967 the voting results were examined 
and certified by the Scrutineers. Mr. N. Sri Ram was 
declared re-elected as President of the Society. The following 


are details of the voting: 
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NAME OF SECTION 


United States 

England 

India 

Australia 

Sweden 

New Zealand 

The Netherlands 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Cuba 

Finland 

Southern Africa 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Burma 

Austria 

Norway 2 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Canada 

Argentina 

Chile 

Brazil 

Iceland 

Portugal 

Wales 

Uruguay 

Puerto Rico 

Ceylon 

Greece 

Central America 

Philippines 

Colombia 

East Africa 

Viet-Nam 

Venezuela 

Malaya & Singapore 
Federation 

Northern Ireland 
Federation 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


MARCH 


No. oF No. OF No. OF VOTES RECEIVED Not Or 
a MEMBERS INVALID 
TO VOTE vor FOR acainst | VOTES 
4,054 1,642 1,576 50 16 
2.201 1,284 1,244 39 1 
7,664 5,012 4,797 42 173 
EeliZ 677 639 30 8 
263 IS 113 == B. 
Viel 378 361 13 ue 
1,189 817 792 10 i3 
1,024 705 686 16 3 
576 409 401 5 3 
362 214 Pai 2 — 
311 224 294\\\ ts tie ee 
424 244 238 1 5 
420 171 164 5 9} 
107 84 84 a ae 
ig2 131 123 2 6 
231 133 131 1 ] 
43 4] 4] — ae 
241 181 175 l 5 
110 56 56 = aoe 
250 151 146 Y 3 
31 27 27 — sale 
378 356 356 = = 
325 176 170 5 1 
— 500 487 as 13 
78 78 78 as ee 
790 315 315 — =e 
633 321 S17, — 4 
174 128 128 as see 
104 58 55 — 3 
70 55 55 a = 
68 40 39 = 1 
70 60 59 tet 1 
190 LLY: 112 ee a. 
111 66 62 1 3 
91 91 91 ae te. J 
134 69 69 5 = 
738 498 491 4 3 
562 257 250 6 1 
7 al (not yet |received)| = — 
= — \*"Unanimons’? co — 
51 20 19 1 
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SY SS 


No. or No. OF VOTES RECEIVED 
No. oF No. or 
NAME OF SECTION Soca MEMBERS INVALID 
TO VOTE Nhe. FOR AGAINST NACA 
West African Federation. 200 a3 a — 
Canadian Federation ... ad = [CO LU pre ReVorateyney/ (one|doubtful) 
Pakistan, Pres. Agency ... — 105 102 3 
Israel, e a gm —- 48 46 a 
Bolivia, ie a ae 13 i Wes =a 
Members attached to»: 
Adyar (Fellows-at- 
Large) ay 28 i? 17 sas 
Lodges attached to Adyar 
Peru: 
Lodge Paz-y-Amor ... — 5 4) cee 
Hong Kong Ba li 8 8 = 
Total ... |26,487* | 16,145 15,627 Zhe 


* Returns incomplete. 


Peru: 


once tir. B.S... 53 46 (Figures given in a letter 
but ballot papers not yet 
arrived.) 


In accordance with the Rule, Mr. N. Sri Ram assumed 
office on the morning of the 17th February 1967 immediately 
after the result of the voting had been declared by the 
Recording Secretary at a meeting held in the Headquarters 
Hall. 

I take this opportunity to thank General Secretaries, 
Federation Secretaries, Presidential Agents and Presidents of 
Lodges attached direct to Adyar for their co-operation in alk 
matters connected with the Presidential Election. 


REVIEWS 


H. P. Blavatsky, Tibet and Tulku, 
by Geoffrey A. Barborka; The 
Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, 1966, pp. 476, price cloth, 
Rs. 28-80; board, Rs. 27-50. 

The intriguing title of this recent 
book by Mr. Barborka at once 
raises one’s curiosity as to its con- 
tents, the term ‘‘ Tulku’’ being 
somewhat unfamiliar to most people. 
The author states in his preface 
that the work is not intended to be 
a biography of H. P. Blavatsky, 
but rather to “place her before 
the world in a manner befitting her 
capabilities’. Essentially the book 
is about H.P.B. and the nature 
of her Occult Powers and the 
methods by which her writings and 
phenomena were produced. 

In the process of examining these 
matters, the author makes a rather 
comprehensive exposition of Oc- 
cultism and particularly of Tibetan 
Buddhist teachings pertaining to 
‘*Tulku,”’ a term rather difficult to 
explain in a few words. Essentially 
it seems to concern the use of the 
“‘higher Siddhis,’’ 
powers by which the entity can 
manipulate the use of the lower 
vehicles of expression with a con- 


those occult 


siderable degree of conscious con- 


trol, or to permit their use by other 
entities. The author’s thesis is 
that H. P. Blavatsky had these 
powers in a remarkable degree. 

The book is written with the 
exacting and meticulous detail 
for which the author is noted and 
all statements are carefully docu- 
mented. The biographical infor- 
mation concerning H. P. Blavatsky 
is the best and most complete so far 
seen, and the book undoubtedly is 
the most accurate and finest study 
that has been made of her, or 
perhaps will ever be made. 

Also the book contains a series of 
16 facsimile copies of writing by 
various Mahatmas and others con- 
nected with the early history of the 
Theosophical Society, together with 
excellent explanations regarding each 
of them. Most of these facsimiles 
have appeared in other books, but 
never so many together under one 
cover. 

The book is most interesting and 
informative and every serious 
student of H. P. Blavatsky and the 
Theosophical Movement will want 
to have one in his library. It 
belongs in the category of Theo- 
sophical classics. 

GrorcE E. Linton 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


MARCH 1967 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 1966-67 


I hereby certify that in accordance with Rule 10 of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Theosophical Society I have counted the results of the 
voting communicated to me by General Secretaries of National Societies 
and Federation Secretaries and the votes of Presidential Agencies, Lodges 
and Fellows-at-Large attached to the Headquarters at Adyar and I declare 
the results to be as follows: 


No. of votes for N. Sri Ram ee 5,627 
No. of votes against N. Sri Ram fe 24) 


(Signed) KaTHERINE A. BEECHEY, 
16th February 1967 Recording Secretary. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the above results of 
voting and declare them to be correct. 
(Signed) S. G. VENKATARAMANAN, 
(Signed) K. N. RAMANATHAN, 


16th February 1967 Scrutineers. 


In accordance with the requirements of Rule 10 of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Theosophical Society and the results of voting shown ~ 
above, which have been checked by the Scrutineers appointed by the 
Executive Committee, Mr. N. Sri Ram is hereby declared President of 


the Theosophical Society. 
(Signed) KATHERINE A. BEECHEY, 


17th February 1967 Recording Secretary. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


In accordance with Rule 12 of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Theosophical Society I hereby appoint Mr. S. G. Venkataramanan as 
Treasurer of the Theosophical Society as from 17th February 1967. Miss 
Annie Tjioe Siang Nio will continue as Joint Treasurer. 

I thank Mr. S. G. Nicholls for his services as Treasurer during the 
period he has been in that office. I accept his resignation as from 


17th February 1967. 
N. Srr Ram, 


President. 


ace 
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THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Recording Secretary 


Adyar Day 


Adyar Day this year coincided 
with the announcement of the re- 
sult of the Presidential Election so 
that there was an unusually large 
attendance of members and resi- 
dents at the meeting held in Head- 


quarters Hall at 8.15 am. on 
Friday, 17th February 1967. 
Following the Prayers of the 


Religions, the President, Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, who was in the chair, said: 
Sixty years ago today the President- 
Colonel H. S. Olcott, 
passed away from the scene of his 


Founder, 
activities. There are very few peo- 
ple living now who have had the 
opportunity to come into contact 
with him, who have had even a look 
at him. I happen to be one of those 
few, and I believe Miss Clara Codd 
met and spoke to him, and also 
Mr. R. Balfour-Clarke. The object 
of this meeting at Adyar, which 
takes place every year on February 
17th, is really to keep his memory 
green and bright. I hope we will 
continue to cherish the memory of 
the President-Founder and those 
who were closely associated with 
his work. He had a very important 
part to play in the Theosophical 
movement, which was launched 


into existence in 1875, and he had 
many difficulties to contend with. 
In the Mahatma Letters, Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
are spoken of as the two “ suffering 
Founders’’. They were misjudged, 
reviled, frustrated in various ways; 
there were conspiracies against them 
Our present difficulties, 
whatever they may be, cannot stand 
comparison with what they had to 
contend with in those early days. 


and so on. 


The President-Founder was an 
indefatigable person. If you read 
the records in Old Diary Leaves which 
he has written, it is really surprising 
how much travelling he undertook 
in those days when travel was not 
always pleasant and easy. He might 
be in Sydney, Australia, at a parti- 
cular time, and then would start 
from there to go perhaps to Stock- 
holm or London because the affairs. 
of the Society, the difficulties and 
problems, called him to those spots. 
He made repeated visits to Ceylon, 
where today, under the auspices of 
the Olcott Commemoration Society, 
which has been formed for the pur- 
pose indicated by that title, at two 
o’clock the Governor-General of 
Ceylon will unveil a statue of 
Colonel Olcott in a prominent place 
in the city of Colombo. In the 


1967 


evening there is also to bea meeting 
presided over by the Prime Minister. 
Colonel Olcott travelled all over the 
Island of Geylon, mostly by bullock 
carts, travelling by night and hold- 
ing meetings during the day. There 
was an incredible amount of enthu- 
slasm created by his lectures and 
his devotion to Buddhism. Colonel 
Olcott wrote a Buddhist Catechism 
which still remains an excellent book 
with which to acquaint oneself with 
the principles of Buddhism. 

The Olcott School, here in 
Madras was created by him. He 
was a pioneer for the education of 
the depressed classes as they used to 
be called. The Adyar Library was 
one of the children of Colonel Olcott. 
and it is he who conceived the idea 
of bringing together a number of 
priests of different religions on the 
same platform to bless this par- 
ticular project. 

By common consent of all mem- 
bers throughout the world this par- 
ticular day has been designated as 
a day on which they turn their 
attention especially to Adyar and 
its needs. Members think of Adyar, 
raise contributions for the support 
of the work which takes place here 
and send their good wishes. I feel 
that we here at Adyar should not 
merely receive all this help, good- 
will and support, but we should also 
send something that will be of value 
to the work in these other places 
throughout the world. We should 
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think of the work spread all over 
the globe. It is not merely what 
we are doing here that is going to 
help the world, but all that is being 
done by the Society in every land. 
Mr. James S. Perkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent, also gave a short address, 
which will be found printed in 
another part of this issue. He was. 
followed by Mr. Samuel H. Wylie, 
of the U.S.A., who based his talk. 
on a lecture given by Colonel Olcott 
to a very large audience in Calcutta 
in 1882. 
described how he had come into 
contact with a number of the 


In this lecture the Colonel 


Mahatmas, his consequent determi- 
nation to come to India, and on his. 
arrival there, his constant endea- 
vors to help India and her people. 

Following the addresses, the Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Katherine 
A. Beechey, made her official report 
on the Presidential Election and 
announced the results of the votes 
cast by members throughout the 
world. She then formally declared 
Mr. N. Sri Ram re-elected President 
of the Theosophical Society for a 
further term of office. Mr. Sri Ram 
immediately resumed his office. His 
remarks in acknowledgment will be 
found in the Watch-Tower Notes in 
this issue of THe THEOsOPHIST. 

In the evening an ‘‘ At Home” 
was arranged in honor of the Presi- 
dent at Blavatsky Bungalow, which 
proved itself to be a festive occa- 
sion with Mrs. Radha Burnier and 
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Mr. N. Sri Ram giving their reminis- 
cences of their days at Adyar. A 
Reception by the Madras Theoso- 
phical Federation was also held in 
Madras, on 26th February, at the 
home of Mr. T.S. Sundaram, at 
which Mr. James S. Perkins, Inter- 
national Vice-President, presided. 


The School of the Wisdom 


The nineteenth session of the 
School of the Wisdom will be 
opened by the President of the 
Theosophical Society, Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, on Monday, 2nd October 
1967. students should 
register as soon as possible with the 
Recording Secretary, enclosing a 
recommendation from the General 
Secretary of their Section. Further 
details regarding the School will be 
furnished later. 


Intending 


Ceylon 


The 60th anniversary of the 
passing of Colonel H. S. Olcott was 
celebrated on an Island-wide scale 
on the 17th February 1967, with 
an elaborate program drawn up 
by the Olcott Commemoration So- 
ciety. This which was 
formed to keep alive by annual 
celebrations the memory of one of 
the greatest benefactors and workers 
in the cause of Buddhism and 
Buddhist education in Ceylon, is 
composed of representatives of every 


Society, 
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section of the Government and 
people of Ceylon. 

This year the celebration was: 
unique in that it included the un- 
veiling of a life-size statue of Colonel 
Olcott, in a prominent position in 
the city of Colombo opposite Fort 
Railway Station, by the Governor- 
of Ceylon, H. Ex. W. 
Gopallawa. On the 17th a cable 
was received at Adyar and read at 
the Adyar Day celebration ‘‘ Gove- 
nor unveiling Olcott statue seven- 
teenth two—Choksy.”’ 
We shall no doubt receive in due 
course a detailed report of the 
proceedings. Meanwhile, from the 


General 


afternoon 


program which is in our hands we 
see that the Governor-General on 
his arrival at the site would be 
welcomed by Mr. H. W. Amara- 
suriya, the President of the Com- 
memoration Society and after the 
statue had been garlanded and a 
wreath laid at its feet H. Ex. the 
Hon. W. Gopallawa would deliver 
his Commemoration address. Stu- 
dents and members of Buddhist 
organizations would then go in 
procession to Ananda College car- 
rying the Buddhist flag invented 
by the Colonel. There an array of 
distinguished guests including re- 
presentatives of Government Minis- 
tries, the Buddhist Theosophical 
Society, His Ex. Cecil B. Lyon, 
U. S. Ambassador in Ceylon, and 
others, had been invited to give 
Commemoration speeches, preceding 


1967 


the address by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Ceylon, the Hon. Dudley 
Senanayake. One of the features 
of the program was to listen 
to speeches by the winners of the 
gold medals in the Oratorical 
Contest for young people from 14 
to 19 on the life and work of 
Colonel Olcott, and the distribu- 
tion of the prizes awarded. The 
program included the 
reading of messages. Mr. N. Sri 
Ram, as President of The Theoso- 
phical Society, sent a message re- 


evening’s 


gretting that he was unable to attend 
the function and wishing success to 
the celebration. He recalled the 
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vital part played by the Colonel in 
re-awakening the people of Ceylon 
to the value of their own ancient 
time he first 
stepped into Ceylon in 1880. He 
mentioned also the Buddhist Cate- 
chism written by Col. Olcott, the 
Buddhist flag invented by him and 
the fact that the Colonel was instru- 


heritage from the 


mental in inducing the Colonial 
Office of those days to redress many 
of the grievances of the Buddhist 
people. He concluded by saying 
that he shared with all present their 
enthusiasm and hopes for the res- 
toration of all that is best in the 


culture of Ceylon. 


FORTHCOMING GONVENTIONS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


It may be of interest to readers to learn the dates of various annual Conventions 
and Summer Schools that are to take place over the next few months. 


Australia—The Convention will be held at Sorrento, near Melbourne, from the 
23rd to the 30th March, with Mrs. Radha Burnier, General Secretary of the Indian 


Section, as the guest speaker. 


East Africa.—Convention from 24th to 27th March, at Kericho, Kenya. 

Southern Africa.—Convention at Johannesburg, from 24th to 27th March. 

Puerto Rico.—Convention on Easter Sunday, in San Juan. 

France.—Convention in Paris on 8th and 9th April. 

Italy —Convyention in Perugia, from 23rd to 25th April. 

England—Convention in London, 28th to 30th May (instead of being held as 


usual at Whitsuntide). 


Finland.—Summer School from 23rd to 30th June. 
Denmark.—Summer School from 24th June to 3rd July. 


Iceland.—Summer School in June. 


U.S.A.—Convention will be held from 7th to 10th July at Wheaton followed by 


Summer School from 12th to 14th July. 


Germany.—Summer School from 15th to 22nd July. 

Netherlands—Sumimer School from 15th to 21st July. 

Huizen.—French-speaking gathering from 15th to 20th July. 

England.—English Summer School from 22nd July to 5th August at Tekels Park. 


Denmark.—Convention in September. 


Italy.—Pays-Latin group meets at Sestri-Levante, in September. 
Austria.—German-speaking group meets at Pichl in September. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Soctety 


As the Theosophical Society has spread far and wide over the civilized world, and 
as members of all religions have become members of it without surrendering the speciaF 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirable to emphasize 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinion, by whomsoever taught or held, that is in any’ 
way binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not free to accept 
or reject. Approval of its three Objects is the sole condition of membership. No teacher 
or writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his teachings or 
opinions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any teacher 
or to any school of thought which he may choose, but has no right to force his choice om 
any other. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be rendered ineligible 
to stand or to vote, because of any opinion he may hold, or because of membership in any 
school of thought to which he may belong. Opinions or beliefs neither bestow privileges 
nor inflict penalties. The members of the General Council earnestly request every 
member of the Theosophical Society to maintain, defend and act upon these fundamental 
principles of the Society, and also fearlessly to exercise his own right of liberty of thought 
and of expression thereof, within the limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 


FREEDOM OF THE SOCIETY 


Resolution passed by the General Council of the Theosophical Society on 30 December 1950 


The Theosophical Society, while co-operating with all other bodies whose aims and 
activities make such co-operation possible, is and must remain an organization entirely 
independent of them, not committed to any objects save its own, and intent on developing 
its own work on the broadest and most inclusive lines, so as to move towards its own goal 
as indicated in and by the pursuit of those objects and that Divine Wisdom which in the 
abstract is implicit in the title, The Theosophical Society. 


Since Universal Brotherhood and the Wisdom are undefined and unlimited, and 
since there is complete treedom for each and every member of the Society in thought and 
action, the Society seeks ever to maintain its own distinctive and unique character by 
remaining free of affiliation or identification with any other organization. 
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OBITUARY: “THE HODGSON REPORT ” 
ON MADAME BLAVATSKY, 1885—1960 


By Apiart E. WATERMAN 


Mr. N. Sri Ram, President of the Theosophical Society, writes 
in the Preface to this book: 


“Tt is a remarkable piece of work which Mr. Adlai E. Waterman has 
undertaken and carried out with extreme thoroughness and care. . 
Those who love and revere H. P. Blavatsky ... . will be glad to 
read this vindication of her from certain charges made in the Report 
of the Committee of the Society for Psychical Research, on phenomena 
which took place at the time she was at Adyar.” 
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Second Revised Edition 
SELF-CULTURE 
By I. K. TAIMNI 


Dr. I. K. Taimni’s book Self-Culture has now been published in 
a Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. It is devoted to a study of the 
problem of Self-discovery and Self-realisation in the light of Occultism 
and is divided into three Parts. gi fists 


Part I deals with the theoretical basis of the Science of. Self 
Culture which has as its ultimate aim the discovery of, the Reality 
hidden within the heart of every human being. Oa ell. Aaa 


Part II is devoted to the problems of self-discipliné and self- 8 
culture which are involved in making the vehicles of the aspirant | 
efficient instruments for the expression of the Divine Life and | 
Consciousness on the different planes. +1 Pe Sh MOE eae 

In Part III the author discusses the problems of Self-discovery — 
and Self-realisation and the techniques which.are involved in them. 
The aim here is to give the aspirant a general idea of the problems — 
and to prepare his mind for the more intensive study and practice fj - 
of the techniques. : aaa GAS 
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